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CROSBIE HALL, BISHOPSGATE STREET; 
THE RESIDENCE UF RICHARD THE THIRD. 


PENNANT, after Fabian, who lived near to the period, states that on these premises 
fodged Richard Plantagenet, then Duke of ‘Gloucester; at the time when he had 
the infant sons of his deceased relative and sovéreign conveyed td the Tower. The 

“Site of laud on which the house and adjacent buildings stand, was originally a part of 
the possessions of the priory of female religious, dedicated to St. Helena, the disco- 
verer of the Cross. It was Jeased to Sir John Crosbie, grocer and wovlman, and sheriff of 
London, in 1470, by Alice Ashfield, they the prioress of that house, By Sir John, a 
liberal benefactor to the city, this hall and the house was built, and has been, as well 
as the adjoining square, ever since known by his name. It is’ now occupied by a 
wholesale woollen-draper and wool-merchant, and is constantly visited by the carious, 
who notice its claims for its ancient magnificence. 











description of this fortress, and to 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
enter into a detail of the circumstances 


OU cannot be indifferent to the 
triumph which civilization has 
obtained over barbarism, in the late 
acquisition of the important fortress of 


Napoli di Romania by the Greeks. £ 
have accordingly thought that a state-. 


ment of the event, by an eyc-witness, 
would not be devoid of interest to you. 
Aware of the partial réports whitch find 
their ‘way into the other parts of 
Europe, I think it necessury te give a 
MowtH_y Mac. No. 385. 





which preceded its surrender. 
Napoli de. Romania, situated at the 
extremity of the galf besring that 
name; was one of the last fortresses in 
the Morea which submitted to’ the 


‘Turks; and it was only after a siege of 


(I believe,) abont thirty years, and 
d@uring which the Mahometans lost a 
hundred thousand *men, that it fell 
into their power. ~The town, which: is 
small, is situated oh ‘a neck of land 

B projecting 








9 Original Accotint of the Capture of 


projecting to~ the southward, and 
which forms the. port. The shore on 
the inside is low; but, about half-way 
across, it rises abruptly into a hill, 


which is nearly perpendieular ‘on the | 


outside: this hill slopes down towards 
the Tand-side; and thaf part by which 
the town communicates with the Pala- 
mede or citadel is low, but protected 
by strong forts. About twenty feet 


distant from the gates of the town. 


rises the precipice on which is placed 
the Palamede : this reck is perpendi- 
cular on the side facing the town and 
the sea, and is abeut 500 feet high ; on 
the pinnacle is placed this fortress, 
which entirely commands the town, or 
any approach to it; and may be called 
impregnable. 

Besides the formidable batteries, 
which render all approach to the har- 
‘bour dangerous, if not impossible, 
there is a fortress mounting fifteen 
cannon, which is constructed on a 
rock in the middle of the harbour, 
distant about 300 feet from the walls 
of the town. This harbour was for- 
merly, I understand, ofa considerable 
depth, but it has been gradually filled 
ap by the mud which the winter- 
‘torrents carry from the plain of 
Argos; and it is now inaccessible, 
except to boats. Ever since the 
commencement of the Greek revolu- 
tion, this important fortress has been 
blocked more or less strictly ; and, in 
the winter of last year, an assault was 
attempted,—which, however, did net 
suceced. Last year, in the month of 
July, the Turks, despairing of all suc- 
cour, capitulated: the terms were, 
that the Greeks should be put in pos- 
session of the fortress on the rock in 
the middle of the port; that hostages 
should be delivered on each side ; that 
all the property in the town should be 
divided imto three ;parts, — one of 
which should gd to the army, the other 
to the government, and the third to 
the Turks. Another condition obliged 
the Greeks to furnish the inhabitants 
with provisions until they should be 
embarked. These stipulations were 
rigorously observed by the Greeks: 
how faithfully the Turks executed 
them will be shortly seen. 

_ Whilst the Greeks were oecupied 
m preparing the vessels to embark 
the garrison, a Turkish army of 
22,000 men entered the plain of Argos; 
and the garrison of Napoli not only 
refused to fulfil the terms of the capi- 
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tulation, but. commenced a destruc- 
tive fire on the small Gorttion in the 
harbour. This bréach of faith gave 
the Greeks every’ rightto~ hang’ up 
their hostages: they did hot do-so. At 
length the Turkish army, . notwith- 
standing its numbers, was defeated, 
and obliged to retreat uiideér the guns 


of the castle of Corinth; and Napoli 


was once more invested. $5 

On the 20th of September, last year, 
the Turkish fleet of eighty sail,—of 
which six were of the line, and twelye 
frigates,—on their return from Patras; 
entered the gulf of Napoli, accompa- 
nied by two Austrian vessels, loaded 
with provisions. ‘The Greek ‘fleet, 
consisting of about fifty sail, the largest 
of which did net mewnt twenty guns, 
drew up on the delensive, between the 
island of Spetzia and the main. The 
Turks came down before the wind to 


attack them: some Eydriote vessels, 


being separated from the main body 
of the fleet, found themselves menaced 
with being cut off by the Algerine 


squadron, when a certain Pepine » 


(who has distinguished himself upon 


several occasions, ) ran bis fire-ship en ‘\ 


beard an Algerine frigate, and saved 
the Greek vessels; the Algerine de 
tached himself from the fire-ship, and 
thus escaped destruction: in the 
mean while, the ships of the line ap- 
proached Spetzia, and commenced 
their cannonade, which lasted till the 
evening ; however, intimidated appa- 
rently by the cross-fire of a battery on 


the island of Spetzia, they retreated, 


steering to the northward, as if they 
had abandoned Napoli, and were on 
their return to Constantinople ; but 
this was only a feint,—for, on the eve- 
ning of the 23d, they returned, steer- 
ing this time into the gulf outside of 
the island of Spetzia. 

On the 24th the Greek fleet, which 
kept skirmishing in the rear. of the 
enemy, succeeded in making him baul 
his-wind, at the same time that a fire- 
ship, that had been detached for the 
purpose of burning the vessels loaded 
with provisions, should they succeed 
in approaching Napoli, took pos- 
session of an Austrian brig leaded 
with corn. The Turkish fleet, in 
great disorder, effected its retreat; 
and thus Napoli was once more de- 
ceived in its hopes of reeeiving a sup~- 
ply ef provisions. Se soon as the 
urkish fleet had made its appearance, 
the garrison had re-commenced the 
attack 
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attack on the small fortress situated 
in the middle of the harbour. They 
now abandoned all hope of being re- 
lieved by their fleet ; nevertheless, they 
still expected that the army at Co- 
rinth would make another effort in 
their favour. In fact, partial attempts 
were made ; but the presence of Capt. 
Colokotroni inspired his troops with 
such enthusiasm, that they all failed. 
Things being in this state, on the 
12th ef December last, Capt. Steyko, 
who commanded before Napoli, hav- 
ing reason to suppose that the Pala- 
mede was negligently guarded, essa- 
laded it; and made himself master of 
this fortress with little opposition. 


‘ “The Turks in the town, sceing them- 


selves at the mercy of the Greeks, 
proposed a capitulation; wh:ch se- 
cured to them a safe passage to 
‘Turkey, but without any ‘property, (an 
article which has been infringed, as it 
is certain they have embarked a con- 
siderable quantity of money and 
These terms were liberally 
accepted by the Grecks,—I say libe- 


¢ / rally, because the Grecks, in posses- 


bigewe 





sion of the Palamede, could have 
exterminated the Turks, without ex- 
posing a man of their own; or, if they 
had a repugnance to destroy the town, 
they had only to leave them to die of 
hunger,—a death which would soon 
have overtaken them, as all possibility 
of relief was excluded by the loss of 
the Palamede ; and who could say that 


the Turks did not deserve the utmost 


rigor of the laws of war, after having 
thus broken their capitulation? The 
Greeks daily supplied the town with 
provisions ; and, so soon as the vessels 
were prepared for the reception of the 
Turks, the boats were sent to embark 
them. These unfortunate people, 
pressed by hunger and terror, rushed 
down to the quay; and the force of-the 
crowd was sech, that the foremost 
were thrown into the sea, and several, 
enfeebled by disease, were trampled 
under foot. In this state of things, 
the Greek officers charged with the 
embarkation invited Capt. Hamilton, 
of his Britannic Majesty’s ship the 
Cambrian, to embark some of the 
‘Turks, to which that officer willingly 
acceded, and received on-board 500 
of those people: it is unnecessary to 
add, that they were treated with the 


. greatest humanity. The rest of -the 


inhabitants were embarked in Greek 
vessels; and they all set sail on the 
oth of January. 


Napoli di Romania by the Greeks, 


The ;Grecks have been frequently 
and séverely reproached with their 
inhumanity towards the Turks, always , 
forgetting, that it was only the law of | 
reprisal of which they made use ; but, | 
if this could not excuse them, (and it 
could not do so entirely,) it must be 
recollected from what a condition the | 
Grecks were emerging,—that they - 
were without a government, without 
laws, without organization. “A 

To the generous interference of the 
British commodore, Capt. Hamilton, 
we sec the Greeks almost in the same 
measure indebted for the step they 
took from barbarism to civilization, as 
their prisoners of war, the Turks, were 
for the generous protection granted 
them by him; whose exertions and 
assistance facilitated the success of 
the Greek chiefs in stifling the rage of 
the numerous multitude that had 
flocked from all quarters to Napoli for 
revenge; and the example of the hu- 
manity of the Cambrian frigate made 
them the casier get over their struggle 
with a just hatred which they bore an 
enemy, who had always so cruelly 
deaJt with them; and, cven on the 
present occasion, deserved their pity 
the less, for having so shamefully 
broken his capitulation, 

May we hope, that those who have - 
judged unfavourably of the Greek re- 
volution, from the excesses which 
were committed in the first moments 
of fermentation, will recall that judg- 
ment, now that the cause no longer 
exists. May.we hope, that all the 
friends of humanity will unite with 
one voice in favour of this long op- 
pressed people; and that the English 
will not be found less prompt than the | 
other nations of Europe, at the call of 
civilization and philanthropy. | 

A PHILO-HELLENE, 
Greece ; Jan. 16, 1823. 
ne 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, | 
| = noticing Dr. Murray’s History 
of European Languages, &c. the 
Doctor is represented as saying, that, 
‘‘at the time of the last Chinese em- 
bassy, Britain had not a man who 
could officiate in it as-an interpreter.” 
This statement is not correct: Dr. 
Morrison, who. is now at Canton, has 
translated the Scriptures into the 
Chinese language ; and was with the 
embassy as the interpreter. 

July 7, 1823. 
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6 Topic of the Month. 
For the Monthly Magazine. 


TOPIC OF THE MONTH. 

The Session of Parliament. — 
Bemr are two months in the 

year in which the British public 
have no room for selecting the topic 
which shall be most intcresting to 
them: these are the months in which 
the Senate begins and ends its annual 
Jabours. To the one event we all look 
forward with the fondest hope. But 
almost in the same proportion that we 
look forward to the coming scssion 
with hope, we regularly look back 
upon the past one with disappoint- 
ment. We find that all those plans and 
promises, which look so fair and so 
fascinating at a distance, deccive us 
when they come near: like the devils 
in Milton’s hell, we snatch the apples 
fondly from the tree, but, like as they 
did, we fied in our mouths nothing 
but soot and cinders. We are like 
‘pilgrims travelling across the wide 
and thirsty desert of Sabara,—parched 
and impoverished, worn out with 
fatigue, and wasted with thirst,—we 
took toward every point of the inter- 
minable horizon: we gaze upon the 
thirsty and unprofitable sand, and the 
fondness of our gaze converts itinto a 
land, green with all the richness of 
vegetation, and lovely with streams of 
living water: we hurry forward,—our 
hearts gain new life, and our limbs 
‘new strength; but the treachereus 
Paradise glides on before us: we 
approach the place where the date and 
the palm seemed to expand their 
shade and display their clusters, and 
where the fountain seemed to send 
forth its stream; but, alas! the 
treacherous cnjoyments are still at a 
distance ; they hang upon the verge of 
a horizon as remote as before: we 
chace them, but they come not near, 
—the sun changes his position ; they 
are gone; and the darkness sets around 
vs upon one unbroken expanse of 
sterility. 

There is, as says Holy Writ, “a 
delay of hope which maketh the heart 
sick ;” and perhaps the sickness is not 
so speedy or so sore in any way as in 
that of a political opposition. 
the crown has so much influence as in 
this country,—when the underlings of 
office are, as with us, so widely spread, 
—when they meet a man at ever 
turning of life, and come, like the 
frogs in the land of Nile, into his very 
bedchainber,—then it is almost out of 

1 
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the. power of human nature to be 
proof against them. The old members 
of the opposition died away, and were 
succeeded by those who had their 


birth and education in times less pure ;. 


and this concurred to give to their re- 
sistance of the ministers more the 


appearance of a weapon-showing ~ 


for the sake of name, than an ear- 
nest and determined battle for the’ 
guvod of their country. To add to the 
evil, the opposition have not, since the 
days of Fox, had any body whe could 


be called a leader, or almost any. 


principle upon which they were cor- 
dially and thoroughly united. , Their 


efforts were consequently reduced to | 


those displays of eloquence called 
“‘ field-days,” something analogous to 
the “sham fights and revicws” in 
which our tradesmen and yeomen 
were in use to show-off during the 
war, for the purpose of delighting the 
maids and matrons of our towns and 
villages with scarlet cloth and glitter- 
ing stecl; but which conduced te no 
purpose of national strength and nati- 
onal prosperity ;—nay, which rather 
weakened the nation, by distracting 
the attention of the people from their 
work, and by relaxing and consuming 
the sinews of war. During all this 
time, however, the rallying point of 
the ministers continued as clear in 
their view as ever; and, though they 
wriggled along towards it by different 
tracks, and with varied bias, still they 
contrived to get to it by some means 
or-other. At one point of their course 
they were wide of each other; and at 
another there was a collision: but 
they still contrived to convene and 
repose together at the end; and this 
very inertia of their’s,—which is no 
more an active force than the physical 
mertia of bodies,—kept them steady 
in their places; so that, up to the close 
of the session of 1822, any change in 
tue system was rather a matter of 
imaginary hope than of real expec- 
tation. 

Events, however, which had hap- 
pened after the close of that session, 
gave rise to fresh spceulations, if not 
to better hopes. He who was on all 
hands reckoned to be the great dead- 
weight upon liberal poliey at home, and 
who, by his familiayity with the kings 
and ministers of the Continental states, 
and who, from the favour into which 
he had gotten with them, was supposed 
to desire most the assimilation of this 


‘country 
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country to -them,—retired at once 
from office and from the world; and, 
by accessions and promotions, ‘the 
cabinet gained in talent, and, it was 
hoped, in liberality. The state of the 
Continent, too, was such as nafarally 
led us to believe that a new Kine of 
policy would be pursued. Spain and 
PortuGac had formed for themselves 
representative constitutions; and they 
had made at least an attempt at break- 
ing the fetters of their mental slave- 
masters. These changes were some- 
what of an approach toward the Con- 
stitution of this country ; and, as our 
ministers had always the word ‘* Con- 
stitution” in their mouths, joined to all 
the epithets of love and admiration, it 
was very natural to suppose that both 
the people of those countries and of 
this would regard them as friendly to 
those scions from that tree, of which 
the object of their professed regard was 
the parent stock. 

While it was believed that these 
dawnings of the light of liberty in 
the south of Europe would have 
been hailed as something kindred and 
dear to our ministers, it was as fondly 
believed, that the clouds which had 
been lowering and gatlfering in the 
north would have been objects of their 
hatred and aversion. It was not 
exactly supposed that they would 
have gone to war on the Continent; 
but it really was hoped, that they 
would have used to the instigators 
and the tool of the aggression upon 
Spain the very strongest language of 
remonstrance that the diplomatic vo- 
cabulary permitted ; but the event has 
showed that this hope, too, was wrong, 
—for the language which they used, if 
it deserved at all the name of dissua- 
sion, certainly did net amount to any 
thing in the form of a remonstrance. ~ 

While there was thus danger to this 
country from the conduct of the Con- 
tinental powers, it was concluded 
that every means would be taken to 
conciliate the people at home ; that all 
those religious fetters and restrictions, 
which tend to alienate the minds of 
numerous classes of the British peo- 
ple, and which, at this time of day, 
appear to be very absurd in them- 
selves, would have been removed; 
that a reasonable improvement would 
have been made in the representation ; 
and that the burdens of the people 
would have - been ~ lightened. and 
equalized. ' 7 
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Such were the hopes which it was 
but reasonable to entertain at the’ 
opening of the session, and’ each of: 
those hopes has. but led te disap- 
pointment at its close. With regard’ 
to our foreign policy, there is still 
either a fear of the Holy Alliance, or 
a leanimg to their views. Not one 
measure which could have tended in’ 
the least to fan the new fire of liberty,’ 
or scare away the cold extinguishing 
hand of the despots, has been carried ; 
not one has been named but has been 
resisted by the ministry; and on the 
partofthe opposition, though Brougham 
opened the session with a thunder of 
promise, Mackintosh closed it by a 
cold fog of disappointment. ‘With 
regard to religious disqualifications, 
nothing has been done in the way of 
removal ; and the Catholics of Ireland, 
and the Dissenters of England, are 
really in a werse situation than the 
were before. ‘The debates and divi- 
sions in both Houses have shown that 
they will not, and the case of the 
sheriff of Dublin has perhaps shown 
that they dare not, be liberal upon 
these matters. In the repeal of taxes, 
they have donc little, considering the 
length of time that the country has 
now been at peace; and in the article 
of retrenchment, they have done abso- 
lutely nething. Looking, in short, at 
the foreign relations and _ internal 
state of the country at the beginning. 
and end of the session, we find them 
so very much the same, that it looks 
as if the existence of Parliament had 
been a mere chimera. Still the walls 
of St. Stephen’s have rang, and the 
press has groaned, with abundance of 
words. We have had motions of 
mighty promise debated for whole 
nights, and then withdrawn; we have 
had long speeches about the holy state 
of wedlock, and heavy ones in defence 
of usury ; and when there appeared to 
be no other subject upon which mach 
could be said, and nothing done, then 
we have had Ireland—Ireland—Ire- 


land ! ‘= 
—____—— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


T is to be regretted that nmachinery 
has nearly superseded the employ- 
ment of females in this country; and 
they are, in consequence, suffering 
considerably more than men. Thou- 
sands used to be empleyed in. the 
process of spinning and weaving lace, 
which 
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For the Monthly Magazin. 
TOPIC OF THE MONTH. 
The Session of Parliament. 

HERE are two months in the 

year in which the British public 
have no room for selecting the topic 
which shalt be most interesting to 
them: these are the months in which 
the Senate begins and ends its annual 
Jabours. To the one event we all look 
forward with the fondest hope. But 
almost in the same proportion that we 
look forward to the coming session 
with hope, we regularly look back 
upon the past one with disappoint- 
ment. We find that all those plans and 
promises, which look so fair and so 
fascinating at a distance, deceive us 
when they come near: like the devils 
in Milton’s hell, we snatch the apples 
fondly from the tree, but, like as they 
did, we fied in our mouths nothing 
but soot and cinders. We are like 
‘pilgrims travelling across the wide 
and thirsty desert of Sabara,—parched 
and impoverished, worn out with 
fatigue, and wasted with thirst,—we 
look toward every point of the inter- 
minable horizon: we gaze upon the 
thirsty and unprofitable sand, and the 
fondness of our gaze converts it into a 
land, green with all the richness of 
vegetation, and lovely with streams of 
living water: we hurry forward,—our 
hearts gain new life, and our limbs 
‘new strength; but the treachereus 
Paradise glides on before us: we 
approach the place where the date and 
the palm seemed to expand their 
shade and display their clusters, and 
where the fountain seemed to send 
forth its stream; but, alas! the 
treacherous cnjoyments are still at a 
distance ; they hang upon the verge of 
a horizon as remote as before: we 
chace them, but they come not near, 
—the sun changes his position ; they 
are gone; and the darkness sets around 
vs upon one unbroken expanse of 
sterility. 

There is, as says Holy Writ, “a 
delay of hope which maketh the heart 
sick ;” and perhaps the sickness is not 
so speedy or so sore in any way as in 
that of a political opposition. 
the crown has so much influence as in 
this country,—when the underlings of 
office are, as with us, so widely spread, 
—when they meet a man at every 
turning of life, and come, like the 
frogs in the land of Nile, into his very 
bedchainber,—then it is almost out of 

1 





When. 
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the. power of human nature to be 


proof against them. The old members 
of the opposition died away, and were 
succeeded by those who had their 


birth and education in times less pure ; . 


and this concurred to give to their re- 
sistance of the ministers mere the 
appearance of a weapon-showing 
for the sake of name, than an ear- 
nest and determined battle for the 
guod of their country. To add to the 
evil, the opposition have not, since the 
days of Fox, had any body who could 
be called a leader, or almost any 
principle upon which they were cor- 
dially and thoroughly united. , Their 
efforts were consequently reduced to 
those displays of eloquence called 
** field-days,” something analogous to 
the “sham fights and reviews” in 
which our tradesmen and yeomen 
were in use to show-off during the 
war, for the purpose of delighting the 
maids and matrons of our towns and 
villages with scarlet cloth and glitter- 
ing stecl; but which conduced te no 
purpose of national strength and nati- 
onal prosperity ;—nay, which rather 
weakened the nation, by distracting 
the attention of the people from their 
work, and by relaxing and consuming 
the sinews of war. During all this 
time, however, the rallying point of 
the ministers continued as clear in 
their view as ever; and, though they 
wriggled along towards it by different 
tracks, and with varied bias, still they 
contrived to get to it by some means 
or-other. At one point of their course 
they were wide of each other; and at 
another there was a collision: but 
they still contrived to convene and 
repose together at the end; and this 
very inertia of their’s,—which is no 
more an active force than the physical 
inertia of bodies,—kept them steady 
in their places; so that, up to the close 
of the session of 1822, any change in 
tue system was rather a matter of 
imaginary hope than of real expec- 
tation. 

Events, however, which had hap- 
pened after the close of that session, 
gave rise to fresh spceulations, if not 
to better hopes. He who was on all 
hands reckoned to be the great dead- 
weight upon liberal poliey at home, and 
who, by his familiarity with the kings 
and ministers of the Continental states, 
and who, from the favour into which 
he had gotten with them, was supposed 
to desire most the assimilation of this 
country 
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to -them,—retired at once 
pence and from the world; and, 
by accessions and promotions, the 
cabinet gained in talent, and, it was 
hoped, in liberality. The state of the 
Continent, too, was such as nafarally 
led us to believe that a new fine of 
policy would be pursued. Spain and 
PortuGat had formed for themselves 
representative constitutions ; and they 
had made at least an attempt at break- 
ing the fetters of their mental slave- 
masters. These changes were some- 
what of an approach toward the Con- 
stitution of this country ; and, as our 
ministers had always the word ‘‘ Con- 
stitution” in their mouths, joined to all 
the epithets of love and admiration, it 
was very natural to suppose that both 
the people of those countries and of 
this would regard them as friendly to 
those scions from that tree, of which 
the object of their professed regard was 
the parent stock. 

While it was believed that these 
dawnings of the light of liberty in 
the south of Europe would have 
heen hailed as something kindred and 
dear to our ministers, it was as fondly 
believed, that the clouds which had 
been lowering and gatlfering in the 
north would have been objects of their 
hatred and aversion. It was not 
exactly supposed that they would 
have gone to war on the Continent ; 
but it really was hoped, that they 
would have used to the instigators 
and the tool of the aggression upon 
Spain the very strongest language of 
remonstrance that the diplomatic vo- 
cabulary permitted ; but the event has 
showed that this hope, too, was wrong, 
—for the language which they used, if 
it deserved at all the name of dissua- 
sion, certainly did not amount to any 
thing in the form of a remonstrance. 

While there was thus danger to this 
country from the conduct of the Con- 
tinental powers, it was concluded 
that every means would be taken to 
conciliate the people at home ; that all 
those religious fetters and restrictions, 
which tend to alienate the minds of 
numerous classes of the British peo- 
ple, and which, at this time of day; 
appear to be very absurd in them- 
selves, would have been removed; 
that a reasonable improvement would 
have been made in the representation ; 
and that the burdens of the people 


would have . been - lightencd. and 
€qualized. , wok 
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Such were the hopes which it was 
but reasonable to entertain at the’ 
opening of the session, and’ each of: 
those hopes has: but led toe disap- 
pointment at its close. With regard 
to our foreign policy, there is still 
either a fear of the Holy Alliance, or 
a leanimg to their views. Not one 
measure which could have tended in’ 
the least to fan the new fire of liberty,’ 
or scare away the cold extinguishing 
hand of the despets, has been carried ; 
not one has been named but has been 
resisted by the ministry; and on the 
partofthe opposition, though Brougham 
opened the session with a thunder of 
promise, Mackintosh closed it by a 
cold fog of disappointment. ‘With 
regard to religious disqualifications, 
nothing has been done in the way of 
removal ; and the Catholics of Ireland, 
and the Dissenters of England, are 
really in a werse situation than the 
were before. ‘The debates and divi- 
sions in both Houses have shown that 
they will not, and the case of the 
sheriff of Dublin has perhaps shown 
that they dare not, be liberal upon 
those matters. In the repeal of taxes, 
they have donc little, considering the 
length of time that the country has 
now been at peace; and in the article 
of retrenchment, they have done abso- 
lutely nothing. Looking, in short, at 
the foreign relations and _ internal 
state of the country at the beginning. 
and end of the session, we find them 
so very much the same, that it looks 
as if the existence of Parliament had 
been a mere chimera. Still the walls 
of St. Stephen’s have rang, and the 
press has groaned, with abundance. of 
words. We have had motions of 
mighty promise debated for whole 
nights, and then withdrawn; we have 
had long speeches about the holy state 
of wedlock, and heavy ones in defence 
of usury ; and when there appeared to 
be no other subject upon which mach 
could be said, and nothing done, then 
we have had Ireland—Ireland—Iire- 


land ! ‘= 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 7 
if is to be regretted that nrachinery 
has nearly superseded the employ- 
ment of females in this country; and 
they are, in consequence, suffering 
considerably more than men. Theu- 
sands used to be empleyed in. the 
process of spinning and weaving lace, 
which 
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which is now performed by the aid of 
‘machinery. I:ven the needle is now 
superseded by a machine in the manu- 
factory of gloves. I propose, there- 
fore, the introduction of the manufac- 
ture of Turkey carpets, for which we 
are entirely dependant on Turkey, 
India, and Persia. ‘These could be 
made in England far superior to those 
imported, and their manufacture 
would give employment to many thou- 
sands of women and girls. ‘Mhis 
opinion is not a speculation, but is the 
result of several years’ practice. The 
employment could be advantageously 
connected with any establishments 
in which the inmates arc females, 
and the whole could take parts. 
H. R. 
—_— . 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


HAVE taken the liberty of send- 

ing a list of the butterflies found 
about Epping ; andI have beeninduced 
to du so, as I have found some rare 
species there. 


Papilio Antiopa, Camberwell beauty. 
Very rare. 

P. Polyclora, elm tortoise-shell. Rare. 

P. Urtica, common tortoise-shell. Very 
common. 

P, Io, peacock. Common. 

P. Atalanta, scariet admirable. Common. 
ps P.C. Album, coma. Rare. 

P. Cardui, painted lady. This was not 
uncommon in the year 1815, but has not 
been seen since. 

P. Adippe, violet silver-spot, fritillary. 
Rare. 

P. Paphia, silver-streak, fratillary, 
Common. 

P. Euphrosyne, April. 

P, Euphrasia, May. 

P. Janira,male 3 Meadow-brown, 

P, Jurtina,female § Very common. 

P. Zgeria, wood-argus. Common, 

P. 8, ringlet. Common. 

P. Megara, wall-argus. Common. 
P.Tithones, great gate-keeper. Common. 
P. Pamphilus, small. Common, 

P. Galatea, marbled argus. Common, 

P. Brassica, large garden, white. Very 
common. — 

P. Rape, sma 0. 

P, Napi, green veined, 

P. Sinapis, wood ditto. Common. 

P. Cardamines, orange-lip. Common. 

P.. Rhamai, brimstone-yellow. Common. 

P. Argiolus, wood-bine, Rare. 

P. Icarus, common blue. Common. 

P. Machaon, common swallow-tail, Rare. 


Common, 


P.Tages, dingy skipper. Not ancommon. 

P. Thaumos, small skipper. Common. 

P. Sylvanus, large skipper. - 

P. Idaz, brown-blne. Not uncommon. 

P. Phileas, small copper. Common. 

P. Betula, brown hair-streak. Rare. 

P. Quercus, purple hair-streak. Rare. 

P. Rubi, green hair-streak. Rare. 

P., Malva, spotted skipper. Common. 

Epwarp Dousepay. 
Epping ; July 5, 1823. 
et ee 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, P 
AS the Bahama islands are placed 
in a favourable situation for com- 

merce, and as the soil and climate of 
those islands are well adapted for the 
cultivation of cotton, tobacco, oranges, 
the vine, hemp, &c.; and as those 
islands contain many thousand acres 
of unemployed land; is it not sur- 
prising that some of the many thou- 
sands of persons who have emigrated 
from England should not have settled 
in these islands? Indeed the neglect 
of the Bahamas can only be accounted 
for on the supposition, that their 
almost peculiar advantages are un- 
known in this country. In this view 
I now address you, desiring you to 
have the kindness to insert the follow-* 
ing queries in your next Number :— 

ist. What portions of the Bahama 
islands remain ungranted, and what are 


the conditions upon which land is usually 
granted. 


2d. What is the extent and population 
of the different islands, and what is the 
nature of their local government ? 

3d. What rivers and harbours do they 
possess, to what extent are coffee, cotton, 
&c. now cultivated ; and what is the value 
of their exports and imports? 


_ 4th. What is the rate of rent, wages, 
interest, and the expense of building, &c.? 


As many other articles, besides 
those already enumerated, might be 
cultivated in these islands, and import- 
ed into England, as they are not pro- 
duced in any of our colonies in sufti- 
cient abundance to supply the British 
market, there seems an eligible oppor- 
tunity for the employment of some 
part of that immense capital which 
remains unemployed in England, and 
likewise for some thousands of our 
fellow countrymen, especially if_pro- 
visions for our West Indian colonies 
were produced in the Bahamas, in- 
Stead of recourse being had to the 
United States for asupply. | R. 

July 1823. 

For 
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For the Monthly Magazine. 
LETTERS ON THE « 
MEDICAL SCHOOL OF LONDON. 
LETTER II. 
To Frederick William Maitland, esq. 
Trinity College, Oxford, 
AM very, very glad, my dear 
friend, that my last letter afforded 
you so much amusement and edifica- 
tion. Your eagerness for a continua- 
tion of my correspondence,—which is 
too fervently expressed to be merely 
assumed,—convinces me that you do, 
indeed, experience pleasure from the 
lucubrations of your humble servant; 
and 1 need not observe, that this is at 
once a reward and an excitement 
to me. 

I concluded my last letter by pro- 
mising an account of the Medical 
Schvol of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital ; 
and I proceed to fulfil this promise,— 
premising, however, that the brief 
notice which a letter can convey must 
be necessarily imperfect and incom- 
plete ; however, such as it is, I send it 
to you..; ‘ 

St. Bartholomew’s Hospital was 
founded by that convivial and mirth- 
loving monarch, Henry the Eighth, 
whose rotund and portly efligy graces 
the western entrance of the building, 
which forms a handsome quadrangle, 
with the theatre, dissecting rooms, and 
other offices. behind the principal 
structure. It is capable of containing 
between 4 and 500 patients, and the 
business of each department is con- 


‘ducted in the most regular and bene- 


ficial manner. Nothing can exceed 
the cleanliness of the wards, the atten- 
tion of the nurses, and the whole 
management of the establishment: in 
short, every thing that can be done to 
contribute to the comfort of the pa- 
tients is done. But it is of the medical 
and surgical department that I would 
chiefly speak ; and this subject I shall 
preface by a few gencral observations 
on the exclusive benefit arising to a 
Practitioner from belonging to any of 
our public hospitals. So far as I can 
understand, ihere is no actual salary 
given either to « surgeon or physician ; 
but they possess advantages which 
more than compensate for this defi- 
ciency. In the first place, it gives 
them consequence in the estimation of 
the world, thereby increasing their 
notoriety, and, of course, their prac- 
lice; in the second, it affords thcii 
facilities for acquiring professional 
MontHLy Mac, No. 386. 
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knowledge, of which their fellow- 
labourers are deprived; and thirdly, 
it is a source of. very considerable 
profit in a pecuniary point of view, as 
it enables them to take pupils, by 
whom they are handsomely fee’d. 
Besides, most of our public practi- 
tioners are lecturers; and this, again, 
is a most decided advantage to a pro- 
fessional person; for, independent of 
the actual pecuniary profit, he derives 
an extensive practice by ensuring the 
assistance .of his pupils, who, when 
established in practice, resort to their 
preceptor in cases of difficulty, and 
thus ‘call him in” to his own manifest 
advantage. _Again, the public natu- 
rally imagine, that a person who 
professes to teach others must have 
acquired a more than ordinary share 
of knowledge and experience himself, 
to enable him to do so: a fact, how- 
ever, by no means universal; but let 
this pass. John Bull thinks so; and 
that is enough. 

There is another subject upon which 
I would say a word or two before I 
proceeded to the more immediate 
business of my letter ; and this is, the 
suspicions which exist among the 
vulgar of the practice .of wantonly. 
trying experiments upon _ hospital 
patients. Of this I have never yet 
seen a single instance. On the con- 
trary, in such hospitals as I have 
visited I have witnessed with much 
pleasure the care, attention, and kind- 
ness, which the surgeons exercise 
towards their poor patients. That this 
practice might once have been preva- 
lent, I will not deny; nor will I now 
enter upon any vindication of it. E 
shall only observe, that, although it has 
now quite passed away, the prejudice 
still remains; and it was but the other 
day, that a most miserable object, a 
complete mass of disease and wretch- 
edness, positively told me, that he 
would rather die in the streets than go 
to the hospital, to be killed by the 
doctors. But now to business. 

The lecturers belonging to St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital are—Mr. AbBer- 
NETHY, on Anatomy, Physiology, and 
Surgery ; Dr. Hue, on Chemistry and 
Materia Medica; and Doctors GoocH 
and Conauest, on Midwifery. Of 
the three last named it is not neces- 
sary to say much: they are good 
lecturers, and attentive to their stu- 
dents ; so that they have good classes, 
and answer their own ends, as well as 

C thase 





10 
those of their pupils. 


and benevolence, Mr. Abernethy ; 
whose churlishness has become pro- 
verbial, and whose rough ungentle- 
manlike exploits are as familiar as 
household words in the mouths of all 
here. I have been actually afraid to 
mention his name in company ; for no 
sooner is the subject of his peculiari- 
ties tunched upon, than a thousand 
anecdotes are immediately poured 
forth to illustrate the same ; and every 
one has heard of or experienced a 
specimen of his rudeness. His mag- 
nanimous reply to a certain noble 
personage is known almost to every 
one. The Earlof had been wait- 
ing for a long time in the surgeon’s 
anti-room, when, becoming importu- 
nate, he sent his card in. No notice 
was taken of the hint: he sent another 
card,—another,—and another; still no 
answer. Atlength he gained admis- 
sion in his turn; and, full of nobility 
and cholor, he asked, rather aristocra- 
tically, why he had been kept waiting 
so long, concluding by informing Mr. 
Abernethy, that he was no less a per- 
sonage than the Earl of - “And 
I (said Johnny, nothing daunted,) am 
John Abernethy, professor of Anatomy, 
Physiology, and Surgery ; and, if your 
lordship will sit down, I will now hear 
what you have to say.” 

A droll circumstance oceurred to 
our old friend D. of Gray’s Inn. He 
had gone one morning to consult Mr. 
Abernethy for what is here termed 
the /awyer's malady, which is nothing 
more nor less than a derangement of 
the digestive organs, induced by seden- 
tary habits, and atoo unlimited indul- 
gence in the gooé things of this life. 
As he was going along the passaye in 
his way out, he met a brother solicitor, 
a Mr. W. hastening into the presence 
of the surgeon. * What the devil 
brought you here?” said one. The 
other echoed the question, and the 
reply of each was the same. “ Well, 
Jet us see what he has written for you,” 
said W. The prescription was pro- 
duced, and they read as follows— 
“* Read my book, page 72: John Aber- 
nethy.” W. laughed heartily at poor 
D. who expected something more 
particularly medicinal for his money. 
However, he agreed to wait for his 
friend, and walk down to chambers 
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But it will not 
do to pass over thus summarily the 
merits and demerits of that strange 
compound of eccentricity, ill-humour, 
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with him. In about a quarter of 
an hour W. came out, much edi- 
fied, as he said, by the surgeon’s 
advice and exhortation, whe had been 
talking very seriously to him, and 
laying down a very strict plan of 
diet and regimen. ‘* Well, but have 
you no prescription?” ‘Oh, yes: here 
it is. I had almost forgotten that ;’— 
and, producing a slip of paper, he read 
thereon, to his own chagrin, and to 
the infinite amusement of his friend, 
‘Read my book, page 72: John 
Abernethy.” 

Various causes have been assigned 
for the existence of these strange and 
repulsive eccentricities ; but those who 
know Mr. Abernethy best attribute 
them in some measure to affectation, 
and to an impatient ill-humour, in- 
duced by excessive study. He is 
certainly not enthusiastically fond of 
gencral practice: he would rather be 
employed amidst his pupils at the 
hospital, than amidst his patients out 
of it; and this carelessness of public 
patronage and favour has been so 
serviceable to his  brother-practi- 
tioners, that one of them has often 
declared it is worth 30001. per annum 
tohim. Most of our popular surgeons 
have risen to eminence, not merely by 
their talents alone, but by excessive 
attention, and by skill in operating,— 
two qualifications most assiduously 
neglected by Mr. Abernethy. As to 
the first, he is too indolent to attend 
to it, excepting in cases of extreme 
urgency; and, as to the second, he 
regards it almost with contempt. An 
operation, he says, is the reproach of 
surgery, and a surgeon should endea- 
vour to avoid such an extremity by 
curing his patient without having 
recourse toit. Acting upon this latter 
principle, it is astonishing the good 
that he has done, particularly at the 
Hospital,—to the great annoyance of 
his pupils, by the way, who complain 
bitterly of the paucity of operations. 
Im fact, Mr. Abernethy is, in every 
sense of the term, a man of profound 
and unrivalled science. His intimate 
knowledge of anatomy, and more 
especially of practical physiology, his 
comprehensive and_ well - informed 
mind, his acute perception, and a 
habit of deep and constant reflexion, 
enable him to effect that good, which, 
notwithstanding his churlishness, so 
many have experienced; and those 
who have seen him, as I have, going 


round 
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round the wards of the Hospital, and 
attending to the complaints and suf- 
ferings of the poor patients with all 
the tenderness of true benevolence, 
would lament with myself, that he 
should so studiously withhold such a 
quality from the wealthier and more 
respectable classes of society. Yet, 
notwithstanding the rudeness of his 
manner, there is no professional man 
in the world whom I would rather 
eonsult than himself. In a ease of 
real danger and importance, he will 
evince all the anxiety and attention 
that is necessary; but it must be 
indeed a trial of patience to a persun 
whose mind is so constantly and so 
deeply occupied to be eternally tor- 
mented by a tiresome detail of the 
imaginary complaints of a bewildered 
hypochondriac. 

I have hitherto spoken only of Mr. 
Abernethy as a general practitioner ; 
I have now to speak of him as a lec- 
turer: but I will first describe his 
person to you. He is, as novel- 
writers Say, rather above than below 
the middle size; somewhat inclined 
to corpulency, and upright in his 
carriage withal; his countenance is 
that of a man of great genius; anda 
nose of Grecian form adds:very consi- 
derably to the acute expression of his 
features; while his light grey eyes, 
always animated by some sublime 
conception, seem as if they could 
pierce through the very depths and 
intricacies of science. His hair is 
powdered, or combed very close on 
the temples: his forehead is finely 
formed, and the scowl of deep thought 
has cast a shade of reflection over his 
brows, which is frequently dissipated 
by the smile of humour or derision, 
Imagine, then, if you can, such a per- 
son as I have thus described entering 
a large semi-circular theatre, precisely 
as the clock is striking two, and com- 
mencing his lecture before 2 or 300 
students. He begins in an uncon- 
strained and distinct tone of voice, 
gradually getting more animated as 
le advances into the pith and marrow 
of his subject; and, after lopping off 
all the absurd and useless minutie of 
the science, and after refuting all in- 
Consistent theories, he arrives at the 
Conclusion, leaving his auditors deeply 
‘mpressed with his instruction. He is 
an excellent chemist, and never fails 
{o express his admiration of the illus- 
(tious John Hunter, who, he repeatedly 
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declares, has done more for the im- 
provement of modern surgery than 
any other individual whatever. 

will give you one example of his 
oratorial eloquence. It oceurs at the 
conclusion of a course of Lectures on 
Comparative Anatomy, delivered be- 
fore the College of Surgeons in 1817; 
and if you are not pleased with the 
Specimen, you are not the man I take 
you for. “I pity the man who can 
survey all the wonders of the vege- 
table and animal kingdoms, who can 
journey through so delightful a dis- 
trict, and afterwards exclaim, ‘all is 
barren.’ Still more do I pity those, 
though the sentiment is mixed with 
strong disapprobation of their conduct, 
who, after having seen much to admire, 
shall, when they meet with a circum- 
stance which they do not understand, 
presumptuously dare to arraign the 
wisdom and benevolence of Nature. 
In the progress of science, many things, 
which at one time appeared absurd, 
and productive of evil, have afterwards, 
upon an accession of knowledge, been 
found to be most wise and beneficent. 
I deem no apology requisite, gentle- 
men, for endeavouring to impress on 
your minds certain axioms relating to 
philosophy in general, when they are 
directly deducible from the subjects 
of our peculiar studies. I have con- 
stantly and carefully avoided every 
argument foreign to the subject; so 
that, if occasionally I may have ap- 
peared to sermonize, I have quoted 
both the chapter and verse of my text 
from the book of Nature. 1 address 
you, gentlemen, as students of that 
great book, and earnestly exhort you 
to study it with such sentiments as I 
have endeavoured to inculcate. The 
conviction that every thing tends to 
some immediate or essential good, is 
the greatest incentive to this study. 


“Jt was this conviction that excited 


Hunter to such continual enquiry, or 
involved him occasionally in the depths 
and perplexitics of intense thought; 
for he was never satisfied without be- 
ing able to assign an adequate reason 
for whatever he observed in the struc- 
ture and economy of animals. This 
conviction makes the study of Nature 
highly interesting, and may, indced, 
be said te render labour delightful, or 
to mitigate the pains attendant on its 
toil. To those who entertain such 
sentiments as I have endeavoured to 
inculcate, every thing scems animated, 

beneficent, 
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bencficent, and useful; they have the 
happy talent of discovering even— 


Tongues in the trees, books in the run- 
ning brooks, ; 

Sermons in stones, and good in every 
thing.” 

Such is Abernethy ; and, when death 
shall have buried in oblivion all the 
blots and shadows of his character, 
when another generation shall have 
sprung up, and known him only by the 
triumphant memorials which he will 
bequeath to them in his works,— then 
will they couple the names of Hunter 
and Abernethy together, and regard 
them as the benefactors of their race. 

Nov. 1,1822; Henry OAKLEY. 
Charterhouse-square. 

=a 

For the Monthly Magazine. 
On the “CASE ABSOLUTE” in ENGLISH. 

HIS elliptical form of expression 

is so familiarized by inveterate 
usage, that many syntactical writers 
have mistaken it for a perfect formula, 
sui generis; and its name has been 
invented, and almost universally 
adopted, as expressive of its supposed 
peculiarity of structure. 

That there is no such case of the 
noun as the “ case absolute” is main- 
tained by Mr. Cobbett, in the 191st 
section of his English Grammar. A 
position founded on this clear principle 
of logic, (of which language is but the 
vehicle,) that no proposition can be 
fully enunciated, in other words, no 
sentence can be complete, without the 
aid of a verb: predication being that 
peculiar function of the verb which no 
other element of language is capable 
of performing: so that every sentence 
not containing a verb must necessarily 
be truncated or elliptical. 

But Mr. Cobbett, though correct in 
his general position, altogether fails in 
his attempt at illustration: he cites 
“shame being lost, all virtue is lost,” 
as an instance selected by Mr. Murray 
of this imaginary case, and employs 
the following periphrasis for the pur- 
pose of elucidating its elliptical cha- 
racter:—‘“‘ The full meaning of the 
sentence is, i being, or the state of 
things being, such that shame is lost, 
all virtue is Jost.” Now it is obvious 
that the suppletory words, “ it being,” 
or “‘ the state of things being,” involve 
in them that specific ellipsis which 
they were introduced to unfold; so 
that the sentence thus expanded exhi- 
bits not the one, the only, thing 
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required,—a development of the par- 
tial suppression,—but a mere trans- 
plantation of the ellipsis into a new 
set of words, without any melioration 
of sense, or added perspicuity of 
phrase. ‘ 

The sole office of grammatical ana- 
lysis,as applied to elliptical sentences, 
being to bring out the parts sup- 
pressed, it is evident that neither 
change nor rejection of those expressed 
is admissible: thus, in order to com- 
plete the imperfect formula called the 
“‘case absolute,” (which always con- 
stitutes a conditional, and never the 
principal, proposition,) the whole pro- 
cess consists in supplying the conditi- 
onal particle, and the sign of predica- 
tion; and, e converso, the noun in any 
perfect sentence may be reduced to 
the ‘‘case absolute,” by striking out 
the latter, together with the former, 
when present. 

The verb is, throughout its inflecti- 
ons, being the pure and clementary sign 
of predication, all other verbs are ofa 
compound nature, and resoluble into 
this sign, and a participial attributive. 
There can be no doubt of the direct 
convertibility of such phrases as, 
Philip comes, and Philip is coming, 
though custom and convention have 
established the shade of a distinction; 
that the latter is simple and rudi- 
mental, the former one of those com- 
plicate and artificial expedients to 
which the mind of man resorts, to faci- 
litate the commerce of thought. From 
the latter let us expunge is, the copula 
or mark of predication, and the residue 
will constitute the ‘‘ case absolute,” 
with the participle. But this ellipsis 
is never employed but to express some 
conditional proposition; we must there- 
fore connect it with some other propo- 
sition, whicb will form the capital one: 
thus—Philip coming, James departs. 
Having obtained this situation of the 
noun Philip, we may open the sentence 
in this manner—as Philip is coming 
(or comes), James departs. This 
example may serve as a manifestation 
of the principle of development appli- 
cable to every variety of this species of 
ellipses, whether the participle be 
active or passive, simple or compound. 
The resolution is in some cases more 
operose, but in principle and effect the 
same. I forbear to exemplify the pro- 
cess in a more elaborate form, lest I 
should trespass too much upon your 
valuable columns, 
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The Greck and Latin “ case abso- 
lute,” though an ellipsis, is specifically 
different from that here treated of, and 
would therefore require a somewhat 


different exposition. H. 
Middle Temple ; June 18. 
i 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
LYCEUM OF ANCIENT LITERATURE. 
NO. XXXVIII. 
PHEDRUS. 

QS" great is the force of prejudice, 

and the power of early associa- 
tions, that we make little doubt many 
of our readers will, at first sight, expe- 
rience something like a feeling of 
surprise at the name prefixed to this 
article. The very simplicity which 
constitutes one of the principal beau- 
ties of this delightful writer, occasions 
his works to be usually put into the 
hands of students at a very early 
period; and this circumstance, joined 
to the apparently inferior dignity of 
the subjects which he |treats, renders 
many persons blind to his real merits, 
and prevent their reperusing his pages 
in maturer years; because with the 
narratives contained in them they 
have become familiar when very 
young, although they are probably 
strangers to the charms of diction and 
sentiment with which they abound 
throughout. To any person of this 
class, we would say, ‘‘Serus tamen 
respice ;” and he will find himself 
amply repaid for following our advice. 
He will be delighted with the preci- 
sion, purity, simplicity, and elegance, 
which characterize the productions of 
Pheedrus; and he will acknowledge, 
upon reflection, that the name of a 
man who, existing in a servile condi- 
tion, was enabled by his superior ta- 
lents to gain a ready access to the 
presence of Augustus, and not only to 


obtain the gift of freedoni, but to secure 


wealth and honours, and to conciliate 
the friendship of the most exalted cha- 
racters; a man equally conspicuous 
for the boldness with which he struck 
at the vices of the great, and the dis- 
cretion and judgment by which he 
sought to avoid exasperating and irri- 
lating the objects of his censure; and 
who, by the simple and unadorned 
elegance of his fables, was equally 
adapted to delight and instruct the 
common people: the name of sucha 
man, he will acknowledge, is justly 
entitled to be enrolled among the 
illustrious characters of antiquity. 

Some diiference of opinion has 
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existed among the learned respecting 
the native country of Phedrus. A 
great number, adopting the sentiments 
of Pithou, assert that he was a 
Thracian: in support of their assertion, 
they cite the authority of Phzdrus 
himself,* and they likewise quote 
Strabo,t to prove that the Pierian 
mountain, mentioned by the Latin 
fabulist as the place of his birth, was 
in Thrace. There is, however, more 
reason to imagine that our author was 
a Macedonian. Besides the statement 
of Pausanias,t that one of the moun- 
tains of Macedonia was called Pieris, 
Pliny§ and Melaj| both term Pieria a 
region of Macedonia; and Strabo 
himself admits, that, at a subsequent 
period, the mountain Pierius was inha- 
bited by Macedonians. 

The date of Pheedrus’s birth, as well 
as his extraction, are likewise matters 
of uncertainty; nor can it be clearly 
ascertained whether he was born a 
slave, or only became such by capti- 
vity. Suetonius relates that Caius 
Octavius, the father of Augustus, 
when Pretor of Macedonia, routed 
the Bessi and the Thracians in a great 
battle; and some writers have sup- 
posed that Phedrus was among the 
captives brought to Rome upon that 
occasion. But this conjecture can 
hardly be reconeiicd to facts ; for, were 
it correct, our author must have been 
more than seventy years of age in the 
time of Sejanus, which is far from 
probable, since we have the testimony 
of Pheedrus himself (Epil. lib. 4.) that 
he was not then even approaching to 
old age. 

To whatever event his slavery may 
have been owing, it appears certain 
that he was brought to Rome at a very 
early age, and placed in the service 
of the Emperor Augustus, who, 
pleased with his uprightness of con- 
duct, and quickness of intellect, gave 
him the advantages of aliberal educa- 
tion, and afterwards made him his 
freedman,—a distinction of which the 
poet, from his constantly annexing in 
his works the title of Augusti Libertus 
to his name, appears to have been 
justly proud. ‘The conjecture of some 
writers, that Phzdrus received his 
manumission from Tiberius Augustus, 

is 





* Prol. lib. 3, 17 and 54. 
+t Geog. lib. 10. page 722, 
¢ Lib. 9. c. 29. , 

§ Nat. Hist. lib. 4, 8. 

|| De Sit. Orb. 1, 2, 3. 
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is entitled to but slight attention ; for, 
were it liable to no other objection, it 
has been justly observed, that the inte- 
erity and talent which procured that 
writer his liberty, would have availed 
but little to obiain any favour from the 
unworthy successor of Octavius. Be- 
sides the frequent allusions to Octa- 
vius Augustus in the fables, and the 
high respect in which his memory was 
field by the author, justify our previous 
inference, and warrantthe assumption, 
ihat he lived at Rome under Caesar 
Octavius Augustus, and enjoyed great 
prosperity during his reign. When, 
upon the decease of that prince, Tibe- 
rius ascended the throne, the poet 
was subjected to severe persecution, 
having incurred the hatred of Scjanus, 
whose influence with Tiberius enabled 
him to exercise an absolute power in 
the empire, and who procured the 
condemnation of Phzdrus by means 
of false accusations, as may be col- 
lected from Prol. lib. 3. 

From what circumstances he drew 
upon himself the resentment of Seja- 
nus, appears doubtful. It has been 
supposed by some, that the recollec- 
tion of the bencfits he had received 
from Augustus, having rendered him 
sirongly attached to the posterity of 
that prince,— among whom were 
Agrippa and Germanicus, objects of 
the particular jealousy of ‘Tiberius,— 
the notoriety of such an attachment 
would afford a sufficient opportunity 
to Sejanus of drawing down upon our 
author the displeasure of the gloomy 
and suspicious monarch. But this 
seems a very far-fetched supposition ; 
and Phadrus* moreover admits, that 
he was himself the author of his cala- 
mities: from which it may reasonably 
be presumed, that some of his fables 
had given umbrage to Sejanus, or 
others connected with the favourite. 
Indeed, though at this distance of 
time the point and ‘precise design of 
many of the apologues are necessarily 
lost to us, il appears pretty evident 
that the fable of the “Frogs de- 
manding a King,” has reference to 
the inactive luxury of ‘Tiberius, and 
the cruelties exercised in his name by 
Sejanus ; and that of the “ Frogs and 
the Sun,” to the arrogance of the 
favourite in aspiring to the marriage 
of Livia, the daughter of Germanicus. 
For, though the subjects of these, as 
tidecd of the greater part of our 
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author’s fables, are to be found’ in 
Esop, he evidently, in translating and 
versifying them, took eare to adapt 
them to the particular purpose he had 
in view, and the evenis that were 
passing aronnd him. 

The treeness of the allusions and 
animadversions contained in some of 
his fables, subjected him to the dislike, 
not only of Sejanus, but of many 
others, who perceived or imagined 
that their vices were censured in his 
pages. Hence he was subjected to a 
series of persecutions, which served 
greatiy to embitter his existence, as 
we may infer from many passages in 
his Prologues and Epilogues, and 
more especially from his suppliant 
appeal to the compassion of Eutychus 
his patron,* at a time when, though 
conscious of his innocence, he was 
evidently labouring under some im- 
pending prosecution. 

The earliest of his fables appear to 
have been written, or at least publish- 
ed, in the reign of ‘Tiberius; and, 
according ta some commentators, the 
last books made their appearance 
under the Emperor Claudius. The 
precise time of bis decease cannot be 
ascertained: there is good reason to 
suppose that he lived to a considerable 
age; but we cannot coincide with those 
who represent him as having lived to 
the time of Domitian or Vespasian, as 
they adduce no satisfactory proofs of 
such extraordinary longevity. 

The only works of Pheedrus which 
we possess are five books of Fables, in 
iambic verses, almost entirely trans- 
lated or paraphrased from Esop. They 
were a length of time a desideratum 
to the modern admirers of classical 
literature, having remained in oblivion 
till the end of the sixteenth century, 
When they were discovered in the 
library of St. Remi, at Rheims, and 
published by a Frenchman, of the 
name of Peter Pithou. Concerning 
the merits of these Fables, great diver- 
sity of opinion existed among the con- 
temporaries of Phedrus: while some 
lavished upon them the highest encoe 
miums, others reproached them with 
excessive conciseness and frequent 
obscurity ; others, while they acknow- 
ledged their beauties, considered that 
the having uniformly adopted Ksop 
for his model, excluded the author 
from any claim to the praise of origi- 
nality ; 
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nality; and some malignant persons 
accused him of having interwoven 
into his own volumes the compositions 
of other writers of the day. ‘This very 
difference of sentiment, however, 1s 
sufficient to demonstrate that his Fables 
were matter of general notoriety and 
discussion,—a fact which might, in- 
deed, be inferred from the frequent 
appeals made by the author to his 
readers, as well as from the confident 
hope which he often expresses of 
passing with honour and reputation to 
posterity. 

In modern times, the favourable 
judgment of the Fables of Phedrus 
has been almost universal, among 
those best qualified to form a correct 
decision on the subject. Scriverius 
is diffuse in his eulogium, both upon 
the plan and execation of his work; 
and Tanaquil Faber ranks him next to 
‘Terence, for sweetness and simplicity 
of diction. His Latinity is eminently 
pure, and his style peculiarly neat and 
elegant, bearing evidence of a writer 
from his early years embued and fami- 
liarised with the beauties of the lan- 
guage in which he wrote. His moral 
character is entitled to every praise: 
he appears invariably the staunch 
defender and unshrinking advocate 
of virtue; and his prudence, in the 
midst of his satirical allusions, was, as 
we have already remarked, very con- 
spicuous, though insufficient to shield 
him from the enmity of the vicious and 
powerful in the depraved period at 
which he lived. 

Among the best editions of Phadrus 
may be mentioned, those of Hoog- 
straten, 4to. Amst. 1701; and of 
Burman, 4to. Leyden, 1727. 

— 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
NOTES on @ VOYAGE in the HINDOSTAN 


CONVICT-SHIP 40 NEW SOUTH WALES- 


in 1821, 


(Continued from our last Volume.) 


O give a better idea of their ma- 

nagement, the usual routine of a 
day during the passage, within the 
tropics, may be mentioned. About 
six o’clock in the morning they were 
roused from bed, sometimes a little 
after, and, their bed-clothes being 
rolled up, the greater part went on 
deck to their usual rendezvous on the 
booms, that is, the space between the 
main and fore masts ; while others put 
the place in order for breakfast, at 
Which they all assembled precisely at 
eight o’clock. The time allowed for 
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this meal is half an hour, or three 
quarters, according to circumstances. 
When finished, they are again ordered 
to the booms, while the main process 
of the purification of the prison begins, 
by scrubbing, swabbing, washing, and 
additional ventilation, with the further 
comfort in moist weather, or when the 
decks are thoroughly washed, of a 
large stove, which, by means of an 
extensive range of iron funnel, carries 
the heat into every corner. Every 
day is the same assiduous cleanliness 
practised, except that the stove is not 
so often wanted. At twelve o’clock 
they descend again from the booms to 
dinner, and remain till one, when they 
resume their station as before on the 
booms, and continue till four, five, and 
six, o’clock, when they re-descend for 
the night, till the return of morning 
calls for the same course of humane 
superintendance. Thus they are in 
the open air during the whole of the 
day whenever the weather permits; 
while the prison, by being keptempty, 
becomes cool, is preserved perfectly 
clean, and has a pure atmosphere to 
receive them at night. ‘The latter is 
an essential benefit, the full effects of 
which are not‘so much known in our 
shipping as they ought. Men-of-war, 
indeed, commonly know and practise 
the plan of keeping the ’tween-decks, 
where the crew sleep, clear of incum- 
brance in the day-time ; but éven with 
them the custom is not universal. To 
many of the convicts, this constant 
airing was an exercise with which they 
would gladly have dispensed. Some, 
indeed, considered it a punishment. 
Indolent from nature and from habit, 
they would not perhaps have stirred 
once in a week from the prison, had 
they not been compelled to do so; and 
many would feign excuses in order to 
accomplish their own scheme of com- 
fort and ease. Many of these unhappy 
people care not for their lives, and 
others cannot understand the true na- 
ture.of the precautions taken to pre- 
serve them. 

It may be imagined by many, that 
it was running considerable risk to 
admit them all on deck at once; but, 
with very moderate precaution, there 
is no cause whatever for apprehension. 
The quarter-deck, where the officers 
remain, is separated from the waist, or 
booms, by a very strong barricade, five 
feet high, with a thick netting, extend- 
ing two feet higher, on the top of it. 
A door on each side, through the bul- 
wark, 
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wark, leads forward for the scamen 
who have occasion to pass; but with 
this the convicts have no business, 
and never approach it without per- 
mission. Any thing like a sudden 


rush is therefore prevented. Inde- 
pendent of this, they have neither 
arms nor indeed inclination for such 
an enterprise; while the guard and 
seamen are of course upon the alert, 
provided with every advantage to re- 
sist any thing like insubordination or 
tumult. With a moderate admixture 
of vigilance and kindness, nothing 
need be feared: firmness, however, is 
absolutcly necessary; for too much 
good nature or leniency, where an 
offence is committed, is instantly 
taken advantage of; and it is sur- 
prising how soon they discern the dis- 
positions of those they have to degl 
with. But, a still better defence than 
all these, is their treachery toward 
each other. ‘They cannot, or will not, 
be faithful even in the most trifling 
matters ; and a spy in the garrison is 
pretty sure of finding out every thing 
that passes within it. On great occa- 
sions, the hopes of pardon and reward 
are necesSarily irresistible. While 
on deck, we always encouraged their 
sports; such as singing, wresiling, 
single-stick, and any thing else they 
wished, within reasonable bounds. To 
sec them enter heartily into such 
amusements, is gratifying to conside- 
rate minds, and a pretty good proof 
that there is no mischief going on. 

Prayers were regularly read by the 
surgeon every Sunday, and attended 
with due decorum, and in some in- 
stances with seeming interest, by our 
offending cargo: but I am afraid there 
were among these several hypocrites; 
one atleast we detected in pilfering 
spirits, by the exertion of more than 
usual ingenuity. 

A school was also established, for 
the instruction of the boys: a convict, 
recommended from the prison for 
better conduct than usual, taught 
them ; and was not incompetent to the 
task. Several adults, desirous of be- 
ing instructed, likewise attended: the 
whole, indeed, were much in need of 
it, had they been willing; for 1 never 
before saw such an assemblage of the 
people of our country so ignorant,— 
scarcely one out of the whole being 
able to write legibly. This, however, 
is an uncommon occurrence, particu- 
larly among the convicts of the metro- 
polis; many of the ships contain 
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numbers possessed of superior infor- 
mation and talent, had these been 
turned to honest account. Ourdoctor, 
who, as I have remarked, has made 
this journey three times, and conse- 
quently enjoyed no little experience, 
told me he had once a more than 
usually respectable cargo: an officer 
of dragoons, for making free with the 
portmanteau of two foreign noblemen 
(N.B. No tricks upon travellers); a 
midshipman of the navy, for not com- 
prehending the precise difference 
between meum and tuum ; an attorney, 
for administering unlawful oaths; a 
clerk of a large house in London, for 
pocketing some of his cmployer’s 
money ; several dandy shopmen, ap- 
prentices, and attorneys’ clerks; with 
gentlemen pickpockets ad libitum, 
Some of their adventures were not a 
little amusing. I advised the doctor 
to try his hand upon a book, with these 
vicissitudes of genius for the theme: 
“Memoirs of a Convict Ship” would 
be an original and taking title. 

The itch for thieving among them is 
wholly unconquerable. They steal 
from each other, or from any one else, 
almost every thing they can, without 
enquiring whether it is worth the 
trouble, whether they can make use of 
it, or whether they want it. On the 
least probability of detection, it is 
thrown overboard. Continual com- 
plaints of these thefts were made, and 
several punishments inflicted in con- 
sequence ; but without effect in pre- 
venting their repetition. 
mode of raising the wind, made it 
almost a matter of risk or obloquy to 
do them an act of kindness. Several, 
who had a little money on coming on- 
board, deposited it for safety in the 
hands of some of the officers, till the 
termination of the voyage; but two 
fellows, who really had none, hit upon 
the cxpedient of boldly demanding 
from one of the mates the sum. (10/.) 
they had given into his charge; and, 
when threatened to be thrashed for 
their impudence, resolutely com- 
plained to the surgeon of their money 
being withheld. An enquiry took 
place: one fellow said he had deposit- 
ed the money, the other that he had 
seen it so deposited ; and in a court of 
law the poor mate would probably 
have been compelled to disburse. But 
we manage these things better at sea. 
The presumption being against the 
complainants, and some other suspi- 
clous circumstances arising, the doc- 
tor, 
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tor, who had probably not much trou- 
bled Coke upon Lyttleton, confined 
them separately on the poop, under 
the charge of sentinels,-for the greater 
part of the day ; when at length, the 
accomplice becoming weary of his 
situation, and finding no profit ikely 
to accrue from it, in the cant language 
split, and acknowledged the imposi- 
tion: when the principal got repaid— 
with the cat-o’-nine-tails. ; 
Another species of depredation 
threatened still more serlous conse- 
quences. When we had been at sea 
about six weeks, it was discovered that 
several of the convicts were intoxi- 
cated, and quarrelled among them- 
selves, for some days in succession ; 
and, notwithstanding a minute exami- 
nation, and the utmost exertion of 
vigilance, no clue could be found to 
point out how this could be accom- 
plished, every care being exerted to 
keep spirits out of their reach. Sus- 
picions fell upon the steward, and upon 
others; the keys were taken from 
them, and liquors, taken out for other 
purposes, carefully put under other 
superintendanee: but, to the general 
surprise, the drunkenness continued. 
At length a swab,—that is, a large 
bunch of picked cordage, used to dry 
up moisture from the decks, the same 
as a mop in a house,—was observed 
for several days to remain in one spot 
in the boy’s prison ; and, on being re- 
moved, the deck, three inches thick, 
was found cut throngh large enough 
to adinit a boy, who, being thus lowered 
into the hold, broached a cask of rum, 
and had drawn off, as it appeared on 
examination, thirty five gallons. These 
ingenious thieves were of course duly 
rewarded for their industry. 
Sometimes they become sulky, im- 
pudent, and intractable; insulting 
those whom they cannot_ otherwise 
assail. One of the officers, who had 
been particularly attentive to their 
comforts, found himself more than once 
indirectly jostled and obstructed in 
passing through the prison, from a 
mere spirit of wantunness; and at 
length one evening, when nearly dusk, 
and being unaccompanied, received a 
Volley of bones, from the day’s dinner, 
at his head. Pretty certain of the 
quarter whence they came, he sprung 
at the offender, and collared him, 
calling for assistance. An attempt 
was made at a rescue and hustle, and 
he would have fared ill, had not some 
Montuty Mac. No. 385. : 
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of the guard promptly arrived: the 
fellow was smartly punished; and the 
resolution displayed by the assailed 
in securing him, inspired an awe that 
prevented any future interruption. 
The voyage, which was on the whole 
fine, except now and then a gale, occu- 
pied something more than seventeen 
weeks. Madeira, and the Islands of 
St. Paul and Amsterdam, in the 
Southern Indian Ocean, were the only 
lands seen till we made the entrance 
to Bass’s Straits. On the left hand, 
or New Holland shore, appeared Cape 
Otway, Wilson’s Promontory, Cape 
Dromedary, Rondeau’s, and Curtis’s, 
and Kent's, groups of islands; after 
weathering the latter of which, you 
are clear of the straits, and may then 
safely shape a course direct for Port 
Jackson. To the right lay King’s 
Island, and many others; only one 
group of which, named Furneaux’s, 
was visible from the ship. The first 
sign of approaching our destination 
was Macquarrie light-house, discerni- 
ble forty miles distant at sea, which has 
a revolving light, to distinguish it from 
the numerous fires along the coast at 
night, lighted by the natives, and 
which have frequently misled shipping 
as to their relative position. The 
tower which supports it stands on the 
most elevated part of the south head, 
or left-hand entrance; is ninety feet 
high, and was erected by the governor 
whose name it bears. The appearance 
of the cvoast in the vicinity resembles 
that near Dover in steepness and 
abruptness, but differs from it im being 
of a reddish colour. On entering the 
harbour, the view, ,which without is 
bleak and dreary, instantly changes. 
It is strewed with innumerable small 
islands, green and pleasant to the eye; 
the land of the main slopes gradually 
to the water’s edge, with several coves 


or small bays, and on the left-hand 


side are seen some pleasant houses: 
onc the pilot-house; one named Vau- 
cluse, formerly the residence of Sir 
Henry Brown Hayes; one Capt. 
Piper’s marine villa, beside othets 
whose names and owners I do not 
recollect. 

The distance from the heads or. 
entrance to Sydney Cove, the usual 
anchorage, is about seven miles, si- 
tuated on the south side of the har- 
bour, and of course from the name, 
bordering the town. Much of this 
extensive harbeur, particularly on the 
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north side, along with many of the 
islands, are little known but to sports- 
men and casual visitors; North Har- 
bour is rugged on both sides, the banks 
composed chiefly of sand-stone, and 
ready apparently to fall to pieces. 
Our “live lumber” viewed the scene 
of their future abode with no small 
anxiety ; many, I believe, with hope, 
and a desire to endeavour to do better 
than “‘in times past ;” but, before dis- 
charging them, another preliminary 
ceremony was to be performed. 
(To be continued. ) 
RR 
For the Monthly Magazine. 


On the ANCIENT HISTORY of PERSIA. 
(Concluded from Vol. 55, page 518.) 


QOON after the death of Cyrus, 
Cambyses became insane, and 
was probably assassinated in Egypt. 
The seven conspirators then placed 
Darius I. the Mede, the son of Hys- 
taspes, on the throne of Cyrus, whose 
daughter Vashti, or Atossa, he had 
espoused. Most of these conspirators 
were Jews: this is certain with respect 
to their chieftain Otanes, whose 
writings are quoted with reverence by 
the rabbies to a very late period (see 
Cyprian De Idolorum vanitate); it is 
certain with respect to Arioch of Elam, 
the captain of the king’s guard, who, 
having Aspatha, or Ispahan, within 
his government, is probably the Aspa- 
thines of Herodotus; and it is certain 
with respect to Darius himself. Nor 
can the Judaism of Gobryas be rati- 
onally doubted, as his family was 
doubly intermarried with that of 
Darius ; or the Judaism of Megabazus 
and Hydarnes, who, long after the 
establishment of this religion in Persia, 
retamed the confidence (Herodotus, 
iii. 143. and vii. 135.) both of Darius 
and Xerxes. If Intaphernes be 
Haman, he was no doubt an idolater: 
in the Greek Esther he is called a 
Macedonian* ; yet his connexion with 
the idolatrous interestin Persia would 
rather lead to the suspicion of his 
_ belonging to Babylon, where was its 
chief seat. 

By a severe measure, related with- 
out disguise in the ninth chapter of 
Esther, the Jewish religion was made 
the domineering one in Persia. The 
property of the idolatrous temples 
Was confiscated to the state; the J ews, 





* This word may well have become sy- 
nonimous with idolater after th 
of Alexander, 
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it is said, (verse 16,) laid not their 
hands on the prey; and it was no 
doubt distributed in lots among the 
officers of the army. This expulsion 
of the priests of Baal, termed by 
Herodotus the Magophonia, was order- 
ed to be celebrated yearly ; and the 
commemoration was adopted in the 
temple at Jerusalem by the name of 
the Feast of Purim, and is retained 
throughout Jewry to this day. In the 
Book of Esther is confained an ex. 
ceedingly curious sccret history, not 
so much of the causes which prepared 
this extensive proscription, and which 
must be sought in the wants of an 
independent army, as of that interior 
management of the harem, by means 
of which the eunuchs in waiting con- 
trived to superinduce upon the king 
the determination of the conspirators. 

That the entire edict was a measure 
of finance, is evident from this, that 
Haman, having offered to raise ten 
thousand talents of silver (iii. 9.), was 
at first avowedly permitted to threaten 
proscription against the Jews ; but the 
Jews having secretly, through Morde- 
cai, sent in better proposals, the 
original order was reversed. It was 
perhaps issued only as a method of 
accelerating their contributions. Ha- 
man and Mordecai were, in tact, com- 
petitors for a loan to be secured on 
the conliscated property. 

The Parisian orientalist, M. Langlés, 
does not lightly, or without reflection, 
term the Book of Esther a most inte- 
resting section of the Jewish records, 
It is on every account remarkable ; 
not only because it contains authentic 
particulars of the greatest religious 
revolution which the world ever saw, 
and which continues to influence the 
persuasions of a majority of mankind; 
but because if is the earliest native 
document of Persian literature. Capt. 
Kennedy will not have the same diffi- 
culty which Michaelis felt, to orien- 
talize himself (s’orienter,) in this book; 
and will not see, in the manners of the 
various personages introduced, any 
discrepancy with eastern usage. 
parently, it is a fragment of the Chro- 
nicles of the Kings of Media and 
Persia (c, x. v. 2), faithfully extracted 
for the use of the temple at Jerusalem, 
where the origin of the feast of Purim 
was required to be known. 

This Book of Esther seems to have 
been written by an atheist: no mention 
of Deity occurs in the whole narrative. 
Although the process commandos 
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had akind of precedent in the conduct 
of Elijah (1 Kings, xviii. 40), it is not 
announced as having a religious mo- 
five; and when it is stated, that many 
people of the land became Jews, the 
reason assigned is simply (c. viii. v.17), 
that the fear of the Jews fell upon 
them. Michaelis thinks that the chro- 
nicle whence this fragment concerning 
Esther has been extracted, extended 
only to. the nineteenth verse of the 
ninth chapter ; and that the remaining 
sixteen verses of the book were added 
at Jerusalem, ina Hebrew less pure 
and more approaching the Syriac. 

The language of this book deserves 
to be considered: it is Hebrew, the 
tongue of those Abrahamites living 
beyond the Euphrates, the East Aramic. 
This, therefore, was the speech of the 
court of Shushan, the metropolitan 
dialect, in which were issued the edicts 
of the Persian government, and in 
which were composed the liturgic 
books of the Persian church, The 
West Aramic, or the Syriac, which 
we improperly term Chaldee, was 
spoken on this side the Euphrates, and 
was at all times the vernacular lan- 
guage of Jerusalem: hence those frag- 
ments of the books of Ezra, of Nehe- 
miah, and of Daniel, which were added 
at Jerusalem, occur in West Aramic. 
Now the entire Hebrew Bible, which 
we possess, is drawn up in the East 
Aramic, not in the West Aramic, dia- 
lect; in the Janguage of Shushan, not 
in the language of Jerusalem. It is 
onsequently the canon:provided for 
the Jewish church of Persia, a trans- 
Jation made by Ezra and his coadju- 
tors of the sacred books previously in 
use at the temple of Jerusalem, which 
Jeremiah is stated to have saved from 
the burning of the temple. The fol- 
lowing considerations. render this indu- 
bitable. . 
brought with them into Goshen a pure 
Hebrew, they must there have ac- 
quired, during so long a sojoura, a 
great many Coptic words and ideas, 
and have quitted the country with a 
specch resembling the Egyptian. If 
Joseph drew up the memoir of his 
family contained in the Book of Gene- 
sis, if Moses wrote bis Numbers and 
Leviticus, and if Joshua detailed his 
conquests, in this Coptic Hebrew ; yet, 
after the shepherd-kings had removed 
with their clans into Canaan, they 
must have adopted from the wives 
Which they took, and the subjects 
whom they spared, a vast mass of 
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Phoenician phraseology, which by de- 
grees amalgamated with their own, 
and may have been refined in the time 
of the kings to a polite language; but 
it must have differed widely from the 
idiom in which Moses wrote. Let us 
suppose the separation of Israel from 
Judah not to have affected the lane 
guage of Jerusalem, and that this en- 
dured as long as royalty, still a 
captivity of seventy years at Babylon 
must have produced a third’ great 
innovation. To suppose that the Cop- 
tic Hebrew of Moses, the Judahite 
Hebrew of David and Solomon, and 
the Babylonish Hebrew of Daniel and 
Ezra, can be the same language, or 
even so much alike as to be all at any 
one period intelligible to the Jews, is 
an untenable doctrine. Yet the Bible 
is written from beginning to end in 
one of these three dialects. “* In Veteri 
Testamento, (says Leusden, in his Phi- 
lologus Hebraus,) tanta est constantia, 
tanta est convenientia, in copulatione 
literarum, et ‘constructione vocum, ut 


Sere quis putare posset omnes illos libros, 


eodem tempore, iisdem in locis, a diversis 
tamen auctoribus, esse conscriptos.” 

This phenomenon can only be solved 
by the hypothesis, which every sort of 
evidence conspires to corroborate, 
that, by command of the court at 
Shushan, Ezra translated the sacred 
books. of his country into the official 
language of Persia, and that our 
Hebrew Bible is that translation. The 
names of his assistants are, with some 
corruptions, preserved in the 24th 
verse of the fourteenth chapter of the 
Apocryphal Esdras; whence it may be 
gathered, that tradition ascribed the 
translation of the Persian canon to 
Ezra, Daniel, Jeremiah, Haggai, and 
Ezekiel. 

One great inference more, and I 
conclude. Ifit be certain that Darius 
I. established pure Judaism in Persia, 
if it be certain that Ezra was employed 
to compile the canon of this Persian 
church, it follows that there never was 
any other Zoroaster than Ezra. The 
twenty-one nosks of Zertusht are the 
twenty-one books of our Hebrew Bi- 
ble, with the exceptions, indeed, that 
the canon of Ezra could not include 
Nehemiah, who flourished after the 
death of Ezra, or the extant book of - 
Daniel, which dates from Judas 
Maccabeeus, or the Ecclesiastes, which 
is posterior to Philo; and that it did 
include the Book of Enoch, now re- 


tained only in the Abyssinian — 
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At least to me, Dr. Lawrence does 
not appear to have succeeded in dis- 
covering marks of date in the Book of 
Enoch, which refer to times posterior 
to Ezra; and surely the concluding 
chapter of Malachi alludes to doctrines 
in that book. It has prepared the 
mythology of the Koran ; and Mahomet 
did little more than teach to the Arabs 
the prevailing opinions of the Persian 
people, who from the time of Ezra to 
his own remained the great deposita- 
rics of Unitarianism. 
es ae 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
NEWS FROM PARNASSUS. 
NO. XXV. 

Poetical Sketches, with Stanzas for 
Music, and other Poems; by Alaric 
A, Waits. 

HE name of the gentleman who 

is the author of this little volume 

will probably be familiar to our poeti- 
eal readers; the majority of whom 
must, we apprehend, have met with 
his very beautiful lines addressed to 
the daughter of one of his friends, on 
the completion of her sixth year, be- 
ginning, ‘‘ Full many a gloomy month 
hath past.” They appeared in most 
of the periodical publications about 
five years since, and were at the time 

generally attributed to Lord Byron, a 

circumstance of itself furnishing pre- 

sumptive proof of no common degree 
of talent in the writer. 

The present collection contains 
many. descriptive sketches highly cre- 
ditable to the powers of Mr. Watts. 
“The “Profession” is a vivid and most 
interesting picture of the feelings and 
conduct of one of the unfortunate 
victims of a gloomy and unnatural 
superstition, during the performance 
of the awful ceremony which consigns 
the remainder of her days to the 
monotonous and misdirected devotion 
of a convent, severed from all the 
beguiling cheerfulness of social inter- 
course, and all the joyous impulses of 
love. Such a subject is calculated to 
afford ample scope for the exercise of 
poetic talent, and Mr. Watts has not 
neglected to avail himself of the oppor- 
tunity. His sketch is given with a 
touching fidelity ; but it is too long for 
transcription here, and to select any 
detached passages would be to do it 
great injustice. The “‘ Broken Heart,” 
which follows it, is uncommonly beau- 
tiful; the canclusion is so exquisite, 
that we cannot resist laying it before 
. Our readers. Had we not known it to 
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be the production of Mr. Watts, we 


_know but one other poet of the day to 


whom we could possibly have attri- 
buted it. 


Master of mortal bosoms, Love !—O, Love! 
Thou art the essence of the universe! 
Soul of the visible world! and can’st create 
Hope, joy, pain, passion, madness, or despair, 
As suiteth thy high will! To some thou bringest 
A balm, a lenitive for every wound 
The unkind world inflicts on them! To others 
Thy breath but breathes destruction, and thy smile 
Scathes like the lightning !—Now a star of peace, 
Heralding sweet evening to our stormy day; 
And now a meteor, with far-scattering fire, 
ae red ruin on our flowers of lile! 

n all— 
Whether array’d in hues of deep repose, 
Or arm’d with burning vengeance to consume 
Our yielding hearts,—alike omnipotent! 


The “‘ Zolian Harp” is so full of 
beautiful touches, that it has power to 
please even with our favourite Thomson 
in our recollection; and the con- 
cluding passage need scarcely shrink 
from a comparison with the celebrated 
LTxasods d2 Aéywe of Euripides, of which 
it forcibly reminds us. The sketch 
entitled ‘‘Chamouni,” describing the 
stupendous phenomenon of a falling 
avalanche, is unequalled by any thing 
of the kind in the compass of our 
reading, for faithfulness, splendor, and 
sublimity. It ought not to have been 
followed by Etna, which is altogether 
unworthy of appearing in the same 
pages with the admirable painting of 
Chamouni. Indeed we consider the 
description of the Sicilian volcano as 
the only decided failure in the volume. 
It exhibits one of the numerous exam- 
ples of a poet, who has shown himself 
on one occasion capable of the true 
sublime, failing, on another, to attain 
beyond turgidity. 

But it is not on the descriptive me- 
rits of Mr. Watts, even in his most 
successful attempts, beautiful as these 
undoubtedly are, that we feel disposed 
to bestow our chief praise. This we 
would reserve for his pathetic pieces, 
which breathe the very soul of feeling 
and tenderness, in language which no 
contemporary poet, with the exception 
perhaps of Barry Cornwall, could 
equal. They are marked by an ex- 
pression of pleasing melancholy pecu- 
liar to the author, evidently resulting 
from such a feeling being, in a great 
measure, habitual to him, and not, as 
is too frequently the case, the dream- 
ing abortion of a sickly imagination, 
occupied in enumerating passions ne- 
ver cherished, woes never suffered, 
and feelings never felt. And although, 
in the indulgence of poetic feeling on 
subjects calculated to awaken painful 
associations, 
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associations, Mr. Watts has occasion- 
ally introduced passages which have 
evident reference to his own expe- 
rience of the sorrows of life, we meet 
with none of that obtrusive and ridicu- 
lous egotism too often perceptible in 
the rhyming votaries of sober sadness, 
aud which involuntarily elicits from 
our lips the Seilicet id populus curat, 
as we glance, with a half-closed eye 
and a frequent yawn, over the details 
of griefs, which affect the reader so 
very differently from the narrator of 
them. 

The lines toa young daughter of his 
friend, which we have mentioned in 
the opening of this notice of Mr. 
Watts’s volume, and which no one 
who has read them is likely to forget, 
afford an admirable specimen of the 
peculiar power of describing the ten- 
derer feelings of our nature, which, 
indeed, we consider to be this gentle- 
man’s forte. We beg leave to subjoin 
two extracts from the present collec- 
tion, quite worthy of the author of the 
Address to Octavia. The first of these 
is from some stanzas wrilten for 
music. 


While I upon thy bosom lean, 
And gaze into thine eyes, 

I turn from sorrows that have been, 
To those that yet may rise. 

I think on thy untiring trath, 
And faster flow my tears; 

I mark thy waning rose of yoath, 
And cannot hide my fears. 


Oh ! light have been the pangs we’ve prov’d, 
To what may yet remain; 

We’ve suffer’d rhuch,—but fondly lov’d ; 
Parted, but met again! 

Still something speaks a wilder doom, 
From which we may not flee ; 

Well, dearest, let the thunder come, 
So that it spares me thee! 


The other is from a piece entitled, 
“1 think of thee,” and is such as, in 
our opinion, would do honour to any 
poet. 


In youth’s gay hours, ’mid pleasure’s bowers, 
When all was sunshine, mirth, and flowers, 
We met.——I bent th’ adoring knee, 
And told a tender tale to thee. 


*Twas Sumimer’s eve,—the heavens above, 
Farth, ocean, air, were full of love; 
Nature around a jubilee, 

When first 1 breath’d that tale to thee. 


The crystal clouds that bung on high 
Were blue as thy delicious eye; 

The stirless shore, and sleeping sea, 
Seem’d emblems of repose and thee. 


I spoke of hope,—I spoke of fear,— 
hy answer was a blush and tear; 

But this was eloquence to me, 

And more than | had ask’d of thee. 


I look’d into thy dewy eye, 

Aud echoed thy half-stifled sigh ; 

I clasp’d thy hand, and vow’d to be 
The soul of love and truth to thee. 


The scene and hour are past; yct still 
Remains a deep impassion’d thrill; 

A sun-set glow on memory, 

Which kindles at a thought of thee. 
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We lov’d !—how wildly and.low well, 

*Twere worse than idle now to tcl; 

From love and life alike thow’rt free, 

And I am left—to think of thee. 

Though we do not entertain’ a 
Johnsonian antipathy to the sonnet, we 
confess that we do not hold that spe- 
cies of composition in any very great 
reverence. But here is one which we 
cannot forbear transcribing, because 
it proves Mr. Watts to be admirably 
adapted to excel in a style of writing, 
of which we regret that the present 
volume affords no other specimen. 


Go! join the mincing measures of the crowd 
And be that abject thing which men cal] wise, 
In the world’s school of wisdom !—I1 despise 
Thy are aid!—Go! thou may’st court the 
rou 
With ready smile, and ever bended knee; 
But | do scorn to owe a debt to thee 
My soul could not repay. There was a tie 
(Would it existed now!) which might have kept 
Peace and good-will between us ;—I have wept 
With tears of wild and breathless agony, 
That it should pass away; and sought to quell 
The angry thoughts that in my breast would swell, 
With dwelling on my injuries,—but yet, 
Tho’ I forgive, | never can forget! 

With this sonnet we must unwil- 
lingly terminate our extracts from this 
interesting little volume; those we 
have made will, we think, sufficiently 
enable our readers to perceive that 
the author well merits the commenda- 
tions we have bestowed upon him. 

We here take our leave of Mr. 
Watts, much gratified with the perusal 
of his volume, and sincerely hoping 
that we shall again have the pleasing 
task of noticing his poetical labours. 
The few faults are redeemed tenfold 
by the general beauty of his produc- 
tions. | , ! 


Ve 


ool 
To the Editor. of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
HE Hermetic or Ansated Cross has 
for many ages supplied food 
for the contemplation of the mystic, 
and employment for the research of 
the antiquary; but certainly, without 
excepting the ‘learned visionary” 
Kircher, very little novelty has been 
elicited from the subject since the age 
of Alexandrian philosophy. Dr.Clarke 
is the last person of note who has 
attempted its illustration. He has 
pronounced it to be a key; an opinion 
which, whatever other merit it may 
possess, has certainly no claim to 
originality, since it is shared with 
Denon, Norden, Pocock, &c. 

A variety of reasons induce me to 
object to this hypothesis, though with 
proper deference for the opinion of a 
gentleman, who has united. the time 
labor of graceful composition to the 
acumen 
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acumen of jndgment which results 
from correctly-disciplined erudition; 
and it must be confessed, that there is 
great ingenuity in his application of 
tlle text—‘** The key of the house of 
David will I lay upon his shoulder.” 
But I believe there is no instance of 
the Crux Ansata being sv placed, al- 
though there are repeated instances 
of such a position conferred on the 
flail and the pastoral cloak, which are 
known Scriptural emblems of the 
gathering and separation of judgment. 
But the allusion to the keys of death 
and hell, in the Revelation, are of 
Mythratic or Egyptian original, there 
can scarcely be a doubt. Montfaucon 
(vol. i. p. 232.) exhibits a plate of 
Mythra’s mediator holding two keys, 
like St. Peter, and which are of the 
common kind: but it does not follow 
that the Crux Ansata is a key of this 
description. 1 am not aware that 
tlere are any keys extant among 
Roman or other antiquities of a similar 
construction; and certainly those ge- 
nerally scen in the hands of Diana 
Triformis are of a form approximating 
to the modern. 

In reality, there appears to be as 
little foundation for this opinion as for 
another, supported by the Bishop of 
Clogher, that it is merely a drill, or 
sowmg instrument; a supposition 
which, at least, has this advantage— 
that religions mysticism was closely 
connected with the agricultural pur- 
suits of the Ezyptians, and-the act of 
sowing itself is highly calcuiated for 
an emblematic allusion. “ Thou fool, 
{says St. Paul,) that which thou sowest 
as not quickened except it die.” But an 
examination of the instrument will 
leave little room. for either of the 
above-mentioned conclusions. One 
circumstance goes to refute them en- 
tirely, and it has never been previously 
remarked : the Tau in the hands of the 
seated lion-headed sphynxes, at the 
British Muscum, could neither have 
performed the operation of sowing nor 
that of opening a lock. Those figures 
grasp in their hands a ring, to which 
2 square plate is attached ; and in that, 
in slight relief, appears the Fau, or 
Crux Ansata. 

The safest way, perhaps, to arrive 
at a reasonable conclusion, is to go 
back to tradition. It appears that 
the Egyptian priests, when called upon 
to explain it, merely affirmed that the 

Tan was a “divine mystery.” One 
opinion of c:everal ancient writers 


On the Egyptian Tau, or Crux Ansata, 
(Ruffinus, Nicephorus, Origen, &c.) 
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is, that it was the type of a “resurrec. 
tion, or hope of a future life.” Clemens 
Alexandrinus affirms that it signifies 
“unity.” But the most general opi- 
nion among the fathers was, that it 
pre-shadowed the ‘‘mystery of the 
Christian atonement.” 

The proposition which I mean to 
support is in some degree connected 
with them all; viz. that it was the type 
of Plorus mediator, the Dyadic deity 
of the Platonists; and that it pre-sha- 
dowed some great regenerative bless- 
ing, traditionally anticipated from that 
divinity. There seems little reason 
for considering the symbol to be a 
Lingam or Phallus, as some modern 
writers have done, apparently biassed 
by Indian researches. The figure in 
question is pure, and it may be called 
veometrical. 

That an ancient tradition, such as I 
have hinted, did exist, is by no means 
improbable. 1 shall not go over the 
usually beaten track to prove it. For 
this purpose, Bryant, Warburton, 
Cumberland, Kircher, and _ others, 
may be consulted. There would be 
more improbability in supposing that 
Ham, and the immediate descendants 
of Noah, did not preserve some graven 
mementy of the ** promised seed” than 
that theydid. Nor will it excite wonder 
if the first pure stream of tradition 
was subsequently muddied by super- 
stition and corruption. 

I proceed therefore, without delay, 
to the proofs; which, in fact, are of a, 
nature rather to disarrange that order 
which the abstruse nature of the sub- 
ject requires, by their multiplicity, 
than to weaken it by their paucity; 
they grow around me on all sides. 
The first and most striking evidence, 
that the Zau was a religious memento, 
like the Christian cross, is apparent 
from this singular fact, that the form 
enters into the grand plan of a great 
proportion of the Egyptian temples ; 
that many of the Ethiopian selvi were 
modelled after this figure ; and, lastly, 
that the general arrangement of the 
sepulchral chambers (those at Lyco- 
polis, for example,) implies an esta- 
blished architectural rule in copying 
or combining it. ‘That keys, and other 
instruments of a mixed character, that 
is to Say, partly typical and partly in- 
strumental, may have been constructed 
from veneration of the archetypal cha- 
racter, is not unlikely. But to argue 
that they originated the figure, and 
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were not originated by it, would be as 

rverted a mode of reasoning, as if 
some stranger to our religion were to 
refer the ground-plan of our churches 
to the ornamental crosses in the jewel- 
lers’ shops. : 

There are, besides, some represen- 
tations of altars modelled in the form 
of the Crux Ansata, (a form of struc- 
ture which appears to have extended 
from the Egyptians to the Druids ;) 
and, as these altars have nothing in 
common with either a key or an_agri- 
cultural instrument, the fact annihi- 
lates both those inferences at once. 
Looking at my argument, therefore, 
in the most sceptical point of view, 
granting that the same model was 
applied to objects so very dissimilar, 
still the fair inference is, that the forms 
of the temple, the altar, and the tomb, 
among a people so scrupulously reli- 
gious as the Egyptians, preceded, if 
they did not originate, the shape of 
the key and the drill; and it is most 
probable that the figure employed was 
a religious symbol, applied to arts, 
inventions, and occupations, which 
were fancifully conceived to be of a 
religious character. That the cross 
in question is a key or drill, is at all 
events a surmise; but that the figures 
I allude to are altars, no one can 
doubt. (See Denon, plate 55, 4to. ed ) 

Indeed, the improbability of the 
Crux Ansata being any thing but an 
abstract symbol, is increased by a 
further investigation of the subject. It 
is not alittie curious, that this cross in 
ancient times was borne as an ensign, 
like that of the latter Roman empire, 
or those of modern Christian princes. 
With the large part extended, it was 
the Egyptian banner, and served as a 
support to the crest or device of the 
Egyptian cities ; as, a lion for. Leon- 
topolis, a goat for Panopolis, &c. a 


circumstance, by the way, that provés 


that this singular people was the in- 
ventor of this, as well as of every 
other, art. The old banner of Persia, 
as appears from the sculptares at 
Shapouz, was also a cross, with the 
addition of a globe to cach of the 
three upper arms; by which, no doubt, 
some piece of theology, similar to. that 
of the globe, the wing, and the serpent, 
Was implied. The Lombards adopt- 
ed a banner in every respect similar ; 
a fact which would seem to imply 
some remote connexion between the 
two races. It also appears on some 
reverses of Saxon coins, and has d- 
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23 
scended from the Lombards to their 
descendants the pawnbrokers, whose 
device itis. Qn all oceasions but the 
latter it seems to have preserved its 
religious character. Banners have 
always been consecrated things ; per- 
haps originally they were talismans 
or palladia, stamped with the sign of 
the tutelary divinity ; but that among 
the Egyptians they were of a-character 
decidedly religious cannot be doubted. 
For there is extant in Kircher (I 
believe copied from the Pamphilivn 
Obelisk at Rome,) a prolonged Cruz 
Ansata, with -a horned serpent sus- 
pended upon it,—which species of 
serpent was a symbol, as is well 
known, of creative wisdom. Indeed 
this representation is almost in all 
respects similar to the model adopted 
by modern artists in pourtraying the 
brazen serpent in the wilderness,—a 
circumstance, in truth, of very extra- 
ordinary coincidence; since the com- 
bined symbol is admitted to have been 
a type (indeed it is so stated by our 
Saviour himself,) of the great Chris- 
lian atonement. 

From a collection of the above 
evidences, I think it will be manifest 
that the sign of the Zau, however dif- 
ferently applied, was the memento of 
some religious mystery, most probably, 
from the peculiar veneration paid te 
it, the most antique in the antient 
world; and, without entering into the 
mysticism of Kircher and his disciples, 
there is quite sufficient ground for 
supposing that it pointed at a mystery 
not very dissimilar from that of the 
Christian cross. The Jatter, how- 
ever, is the record of an _ historical 
miracle; the Crux Ansata must rather 
be consideted as the memento of sume 
predicted benefit to man. 

it is not a little singular that the 
veneration demonstrated for both 
kinds of cross, the Christian and the 
Pagan, although expressed at such 
distant periods of time, should have 
exhibited itself with features so 
strikingly similar. he. numerous 
modes in which the Christian cross 
has been combined in old architectural 
ornaments and early coins, are sufli- 
ciently notorious. Much the ‘same 
result occurred to the Crux Ansata. It 
is the origin of those beautiful scrolls, 
by eminence called Greek and Etrus- 
can, but in reality Egyptian; in some 
of which it appears in a simple uncom- 
pounded state, in others more compli-' 
cated and combined, 
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The same figure also insinuates it- 
self into many of the carliest symbols 
of heraldry, an art which has the 
strongest external evidence of having 
been originally derived from Egypt. 
In fact, the Cross Poture, worn to this 
day by the Greek priests upon their 
garments, and first introduced by the 
Egyptian anchorite, St. Anthony, is 
without doubt the Crux Anasta. With 
its lower limb elongated, it appears 
to have been used by that saint as a 
crutch. The episcopal Padum, a 
symbol which, as well as the mitre, 
the crosier, and even the tonsorship, 
may also be traced to the Egyptian 
monks, appears sometimes upon escut- 
cheons with its lower extremity in the 
shape of the Tau. Nor is it unfrequent 
to meet with the latter symbol on the 
reverse of Saxon coins, placed in 
threes, after the manner of heraldic 
achievements, and, beyond a doubt, 
representing the arms of some Saxon 
prince. Some, indeed, may be in- 
clined to think, that the triple figures 
here noticed pourtray the hammer of 
Thor; but this supposition will not 
violate the probability of the theory 
here supported ; since there is great 
reason to believe, that the hammer it- 
self was a Crux Ansata, which is a more 
reasonable inference than that the lat- 
ter was akey. Be this as it will, it is 
certain that the Scandinavians vene- 
rated the same sacred symbol as the 
Egyptians, since they represented their 
god Thor, or rather their great triple 
divinity, under the form of a gigantic 
Tau, constructed, from the trunk and 
limbs of a tree. Nor is it unworthy 
of remark, that on one of the coins of 
Adult, king of the East Angles, there 
appears a Cross Potence, with a ser- 
pent suspended upon it after the 
Egyptian fashion. Heraldry also pre- 
serves the sacred symbol in question 
in that species of fanciful emblazonry 
which is called Cuppy Very. 


(To be continued. ) 
— 
For the Monthly Magazine. 


AN IRISHMAN’S NOTES ON PARIS. 
NO. V. 


J HAD doffed my dusty boots, and 
refreshed myself, after the day’s 
sights, with a clean sock and shoe, 
new modelled the folds of a cravat, 
exchanged my surtout for a coat, and 
was moving thoughtfully towards my 
dinner chez Very, when, as I passed 
the café of my hotel, I recollected I 
» had not scen the journal, and so turned 
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in to look it over: I. said thoughtfully 
towards dinner, for this: meal was a 
far more serious concern, and took 
more consideration from me, duri 

the first six weeks I spent in Paris, 
than I trust it will soon require again, 
Not, indeed, from any very fastidious 
sense of epicurism on my part, but 
from a great difficulty of speech,—a 
convenience, by the bye, I was before 
not wont to feel any lack of. For the 
first week I dined with some English 
friends, long resident in the gay city; 
that was very agreeable: in the second 
I made an effort to cater for myself, 
and fearlessly entered a restaurateur’s, 
All the tables happened to be occu- 
pied: the delay rather confused me, 
for I stood in the observation of the 
salle. Well, I got seated, had a carte 
set before me ; but, not yet Frenchified 
in my palate, I attempted a word of 
my own instruction, to abate, if possi- 
ble, peculiarity. A green-pea soup, 
without other vegetables, thought I; 
a natural rare steak,--I had before 
got one in buttered sauce; an omelette, 
—aye,—and I essayed expression; 
once, twice, thrice, and in vain. A 
** don’t comprehend, sir,” in the most 
mortifying excellence of piteously 
varied tone from the waiter, was my 
only return. A bottle of Burgundy 
was more intelligible, and with that 
consolation 1 was content to sink the 
soup, and simply pronounce, ‘‘ Bif- 


steckh—omelette,” trusting to chance for 4 
the sauce of the one, and the composi- » 
They took full 


tion of the other. 
twenty minutes to dress the steak,—I 
was impatient: it was noisily served, 
—I was vexed. 
again and again, while the company 
stared in wonder at noisy John Bull. 
My bottle, by this time, sank nearly 
empty; and, without farther bait for 
my temper, I vociferated ‘‘ Carte 


payante,” in a voice that made the ~ 


Gargon fly in obedience: got it, and 
flung out of the house in a rage. ; 
After a modification or two of this 


scene, during the next week, I found \ 
the matter, slowly and with conside- | 


ration, manageable. However, as I 
approached the café of my hotel one 


day, I saw inside an English party just 


arrived, and most sadly conditioned : 
their blood rudely heated by the fa- 
tigue of the journey, and their temper 
soured by the trials of their ignorance. 
rhe long thin figure of a keen cutler 
from Sheffield hung intently over the 
large round table whieh occupied the 
middle room, but upon presumption 
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of a meal of British abandance. He 
covered the naked cloth, casual knife 
and fork, and long roll of bread, with 
a look of most grieving silence ; every 
muscle of his features was stretched in 
sad intelligence, and pointed expres- 
sion. O st sic omnia! was evidently 
the thought,—severe, that so far, he 
could get no farther. Then his mind 
flew into Yorkshire, moody over a 
meal of plenty and comfort; it was a 
look of loss and regret far deeper, 
seemingly, than any that had before 
closed the high bones of his pock-pit- 
ted cheeks in a skinny hollow. Near 
him,—with her elbow on the table, and 
her head pensively on her hand,—sat 
a woman, very fair and very fat, her 
large eyes flooded in tears of disap- 
pointment; while, eagerly pressing 
over the shoulders of a little lame man, 
who held asmall book, bound in rough 
calf, in his hand, and who seemed tu 
pause in confusion, was the Y orkshire- 
man’s wife, her flurried face all en- 
couragement, and her manner all 
confidence. The little man stammered, 
—the garcon shrugged his shoulders, 
—he Anglicised a French order, but 
the servant only looked miserable: 
till, at last, the vain speaker fixed a 
long finger on a line in the dialogue, 
pushed the page under the waiter’s 
eye, and exclaimed, in good tones of 
northern vexation, ‘“‘ Dang me, then 
youre like to read it yoursel: read, 
man,—read ye.” I advanced, and 
at once poor Francois cried out, “ AA, 
vous voila, Monsieur Irlandais. Je suis 
bien content de vous voir, monsieur ; 
toujours vous venez si apropos. Vos 
compatriotes sont extremement chagrinés 
pour quelque chose & manger. Ayez la 
complaisance, monsieur, de parler pour 
eux. Vraiment c’est une grande pitié, 
¢a ; je suis tout a fait miserable moi.” I 
was soon enabled to gratify the party, 
and left them busy over their desires; 
but, though I met almost daily travel- 
lers in a similar predicament, I do 
not remember one I obliged without 
some feeling of regret: I blushed at 
the time for my country, and never, 
certainly, did I think so poorly of its 
inhabitants as at times during my ex- 
cursion to France. At home we call 
ourselves a sensible people; abroad 
we exhibit any thing but the merit of 
the character. We throw ourselves 
into the arms of foreigners, unac- 
quainted with their language, unpre- 
pared for their usages, and unable to 
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reach even our commonest wants 
without the stranger’s civility; and 
yet, though thus foolish in the onset, 
we deméan ourselves so ungraciously, 
that we literally abuse the nation for 

our own ignorance and presumption. 
Apropos of dinner,—a word or two 
of its expense, and-on the places of 
best fare, may not be here amiss. 
Certainly it is very unclassical, and 
most inelegant, to write of money- 
matters or of frugal means, unless the 
affair concern the state; but a good 
dinner is worth a page’s trouble, and 
a good dinner within means is indeed 
anattainment. A great deal has been 
said and published upon the compara- 
tive cheapness of England and France, 
London and Paris: Jatterly, it has 
been computed that the difference in 
favour of the eastern side of our chan- 
nel does not exceed a centage of 25/. 
but, even in that case, there is a dis- 
tinction, and a very worthy one, too, 
in favour of French modes; as it 
regards the degree of economy one 
may practise, without variance from 
custom, or degradation from rank. 
The expense of gentlemanly habits in 
London is high and fluctuating; in 
Paris it is moderate and fixed. On 
this héad it were idle to remark, as in 
Calais I particularly heard a clerk 
from the city say,—and he looked 
as though he fancied his head favoured 
his assertion, as much as his spruce 
coat did his figure,—that one may have 
a chamber for five shillings weekly ; 
that beef is sixpence a pound, and 
that a dinner on a plate of it, with a 
draught of porter, at an eating-house, 
costs but a shilling : the way is a mean- 
ness, and the confession, as an instance 
of English life,is alibel. By the tavern- 
cost, within and without the city, must 
the expense be averaged. Now at 
Paris a traveller may put up at an 
hotel, respectably frequented and well 
rovided, at a charge of afranc and a 
half for bed, another franc and a half 
for breakfast, and dinner, with a pint 
of wine, may be very well got over 
there or elsewhere for three shillings ; 
a cup of coffee and a petit verre, during 
the evening stroll, is a matter of sows, 
In London, at an hotel of any note 
and company, it is to be apprehended 
the.same-sum would not take one half 
through the day. If for that money 
you would have three meals here, and 
an habitation to be owned without a 
blush, you ier : I doubt not, one 
© 
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the clerk in the city, turn a dark cor- 
ner now and then, forget awhile your 
mother’s habits, and for a moment for- 
sake your friends. Indeed, for an 
Irishman upon a first visit, it is curious 
to remark, how very unfrequently 
young men, when they meet during 
the day, enquire where their friend 
dives or spends the night: confused 
Jooks and equivocal answers soon 
shamed nie out of the question. 

However, ta return to Pavis and its 
restaurateurs: almost the first I was di- 
rected to was the Salon Frangais, on 
the left of the Palais Royal; and, in 
truth, if not from choice, every.travel- 
ler should visit it from curiosity. The 
charge is one to two francs; for them 
he chooses, from no very brief bill of 
fare, a soup, three dishes, desert, and 
a pint of wine. The attendance, too, 
is ready; service clean,—you have 
silver where plate is common; and 
certainly the cookery is not bad. ‘The 
house is eonvenient, the rooms are 
large, and for style and decoration,— 
pannelled glass and gilt relief,—de- 
cidedly surpass any place of public 
entertainment I entered. It was built 
and furnished for the chancery of the 
late Duke of Orleans; but the revolu- 
tion came, and it went, with al! other 
royal and noble property, to sale on 
the public account, and became what 
it still continues. ‘fo pass over many 
establishments of the kind, and others 
of better rank, at once turn into Very’s, 
mm the Palais Royal,—just now, per- 
haps, the greatest resort in Paris,— 
and for five francs you may have for 
dinner vermicelli soup, turbot,’ sauce 
vmar,sweet- bread and green vegetable 
sauce, a mutton steak @ /a chevreuil,— 
by the bye, it were worth a trip to 
Paris to eat a chevreuil of Very’s,— 
and then, if you have a sweet palate, 
order beignets de pommes, and pay five 
francs. As for wine, it is there at 
every price: six francs enjoys Cham- 
paigne, mousseaux, or iced  lafitte, 
Such is Paris; and what would such 
fare cost at Jacquier’s ? 

It was at Very’s, I think, that the 
gentleman paid for a silver fork in his 
bill. This circumstance reminds ene 
of an observation commonly made b 
almost every Visi‘or,—of the difficulty 
in France of determining pretensions 
to rank by behaviour and appearance. 
With us, for indicatio:.s of deference, 
we have the proper distinction of 
dress, ease of manners, and style of 
spreen; among the French, with the 


exception of the low order of society, 
one may almost say all are alike; at 
least the only presumption is dress, 
and that one occurs but rarely. Hence 
the frequency of a branded knave in 
the pillory, or convicted wretch at the 
galleys, who has been respecta dy 
known and fashionably entertained, 
The cause of such community of men, 
manners, and conversation, offers 
matter for curious enquiry: a passing 
soiution came into my head, and it is 
the strictness of the grammar. Our 
language, from the freedom of our 
habits, is quite untrammelled, and 
equally various. As every one does 
what he likes and how he pleases, so 
every one, in the use of words, and 
even in the way of their connexion, 
follows the impulse of his own mind; 
and, be the sound and signification 
what they may, if the author appear 
master of his subject, in time he will 
erow an authority. ‘That much bene- 
fit has been derived from the license 
is unquestionable: not only is our 
tongue thus most copious and rich, but 
we have a greater variety of styles for 
every subject and passion, and in 
styles themselves a happier diversity 
for,—I might add,—every sensation 
and peculiarity, than another language 
can boast. During the last fifty years, 
however, we have gained but little in 
this respect, while many crude and 
hasty additions seem to have thrown 
us back a stage to barbarism. Tor- 
merly, when the authorities for verbal 
improvement imagined a_ sense for 
which we had not a phrase, or disco- 
vered a nicer word than an old ex- 
pression, they were careful to divest 


their choice from another language of 


its foreign accordance, and it came 
from their tongues clothed in English 
accidence. This was natural and 
good; but, now-a-days, the hardest 
foreign words,—obscure Greek and 
Latin, particularly,—are unmercifully 
dealt about, like so many bastards, in 
the bare sounds of antiquity ; and one 
is almost maddened into a notion, that 
things retrograde instead of advance. 
This remark is a digression, and is here 
dropped with a painful notice, that 
these rude innovations are mostly 
made by philosophers, as they are 
tertaed —at least by authors onseience; 
and, however creditable to the age, oF 
useful to the people, their ingenious 
discoveries, it is a pitiful confession, 
that among them a classical wfitet 18 
most rare. Now, in French, eine 
wor 
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word, every sense, every idiom, is by 
rule prescriptive; hence every onc of 
a grammatical education, for a com- 
mon object, uses the same words and 
tense, makes in every respect the same 
speech; and, when people talk alike, 
ig act alike seems an easy result. 
With us a man opens his mouth to 
speak, and the first sound of his voice 
tells what he is: in France one may 
make no such discovery; personal 
distinction is almost precluded, and 
the most distant classes of society 
often sit most politely together. Thus 
the common sharper successfully ob- 
tains admission iato company,and thus 
a gentleman came to pay for a silver 
furk in his bill. Very’s chef,—he is a 
fat, round-faced, good-humoured,man, 
and less elamorous than his fellows 
generally are,—had missed, occasion- 
ally, one of those very convenient 
articles to a house in the bonne-bouche 
way, with three silver prongs to it, in 
a certain room; a sharp inspection was 
soon set on every visitor, and, before 
the week ended, an occasional cus- 
tomer was observed to pocket his fork. 
Not a word was said, nor a hint given; 
but, when the bill was desired, the 
last item ran thus, **To a fork, the 
pattern of which Monsieur honoured 
Very by patronising, thirty francs.” 
The money was paid, in course, and in 
silence; but the chef says he was a 
little chagrined, because the gentle- 
man had never called to say whether 
ihe pattern pleased. 

A few doors lower, and on the same 
side, is the Trois Freres, an excellent 
house, distinguished for the superiority 
of its mixed dishes, and the delicacy 
of its wild fowl: itis the only place in 
Paris where one may drink a glass of 
port. Onthe Boulevard des Italiens 
are several establishments, very well 
attended, and very good, though not 
of such epicurean note. “The oldest 
house of the kind, and once the fa- 
vourite resort of the celebrated Ches- 
terfield, [must except—the Café An- 
glais ; as equal to any other in charge, 
yet inferior to many in cookery, and 
certainly with an indifferent cellar. 
At Hardy's, on the opposite side, the 
white wines are of very gentle flavour. 
It is some distance, but, to a lover of 
fish, well worth the walk, to the Rocher 
de Concalles, which lies a little to the 
left of the Boulevard St. Antoine, 
Which is so called from a rock of that 
Hhame on the cvast, and which is said 
to be the property of the establissement, 
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and whence daily arrives a fresh sup- 
ply of marine dainties. The cabinets 
for private parties are here most nume- 
rous, are very well attended, and rather 
agreeable... From what is here told, it 
is evidently particularly distinguished 
for fish; but a better sample of the 
French kitchen I do not know than 
the one this house affords. French 
cookery, like French wine, is mild and 
agreeable; at our tables, every thing 
esteemed good is strong and rich, 
almost spirituously so: the art of our 
neighbeurs, though not weaker, is 
nicer. i 
Beauvilliers, in the Rue de Riche- 
lieu, is no indifferent house; but it is 
the Beauvillicrs no longer. It is true 
you have the name, charming dishes, 
the largest suite of rooms in Paris,—all 
brilliancy and glass; yet the master’s 
hand is coli, His body lies: with 
great dignity among the other worthies 
of the age, who, for high talent of the 
head and hand, have been honoured 
with the general voice by a sleeping- 
place in the Cemetery of Pere la 
Chaise. This again is an instance 
which proves the nation, and at a 
view comprehends the people. The 
first cook of his day fills the haunts of 
fame, where Abelard and his faithful 
Eloisa sacredly repose in Gothic 
pomp: by the hero who lies crossed in 
the arms of victory, near the classical: 
shade of Delille, is honourably interred 
the late celebrated forcer of meats 
and caterer of tastes—Beauvilliers. 
Encircled by the same walls, are the 
remains of the great ‘Tortoni, now 
cold as any of the ices that made his 
fortune; where, for one who notices 
the grave of Agasse, the once impor- 
tant editor of the variable Montteur, 
ten tongues bless the memory of 
Viguer, who accommodated the gentle 
beauties of Paris with the finest baths 


‘in Europe,—at least, so says fashion. 


Who, then, shall deny that in France 
the paths to fame are not more level- 
ed, and the immortality of meritorious 
labour greater and more impartial, 
than one may elsewhere find ? 
P. SENACHY, 
i 
Tv the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

R. GILBERTSON states, that he 

came to our manufactory, and 
saw Mr. Loudon’s patent apparatus’ 
for the purpose of destroying the effln- 
via arising from the melting of tallow ; 
and that the efluyia was Lierely car- 
ried 
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ried off by means of a high shalt, and 
so dispersed, but not destroyed. ‘This 
Mr. G. states he saw. Perhaps many 
of your readers can recollect the story 
of « Eyes and noeyes:” Mr. G, clearly 
cannot. 

The fact is, Mr. G. saw no such 
thing. The effluvia never was carried 
into a high shaft; but did then, as it 
does now, pass through the fire, and 
is perfectly destroyed by a very clever 
arrangement of flues, by which the fire 
is made to take ils draft from the sur- 
face of the boiler, instead of the ash- 
pit. Our apparatus has never been 
altered since it was erected, and re- 
mains now as it was when Mr. G. did, 
or rather did not, see it. 

It is due to the inventor of this very 
useful apparatus to say, that it has 
always, and continues perfectly to 
effect, its object. It is subject to little 
or no wear and tear, and is extremely 
simple; so much so, that every one is 
now surprised that it was not their 
own discovery. Indeed, had it been 
a more complicated apparatus, the 
inventor would have been better re- 
warded; for, not only are there many 
appropriating the merit of the disco- 
very to themselves, but some who, 
availing themselves of its advantages, 
refuse the just compensation due to 
Mr. Loudon. 

Perhaps when you know, sir, that 
about 90,000 tons of English tallow, 
and about 40,000 tons cf foreign tal- 
low, are annually melted in England, 
you will readily allow that an appara- 
tus that renders this operation per- 
fectly inoffensive, is of no little public 
utility. B. Hawes, jun. 

Old Barge-house ; June 14. 

— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

N drawing attention to the virtues 
of sulphur as a medicinal, it is not 
because I have much that is new on 
that subject to advance, but that it is 
not sufliciently appreciated by the 
public; and the many advantages this 
mineral possesses, when resorted to 
as a medicine, deserve to be more par- 
ticularized. From ages the most 
remote, this has been a standard use- 
ful medicine; the earliest physicians 
have recorded its merits, and it is of 
no mean repute in the opinion of those 
of the present day, who acknowledge 
its utility and efficacy, and that it 
possesses many excellent qualities 
and is perfectly safe, ; 
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It is the opinion of many persons, 
whose learning commands feelings of 
the greatest respect, that there are 
perhaps few diseases for which nature 
has not provided an appropriate re. 
medy, either in the form of simples 
or condiments, and that they are fre- 
quently indicated to us when ill, 
When attacked with fever, fresh air, 
water, acidulated drinks, and fruits, 
are uppermost in our thoughts. How 
many are the instances, too, of animals 
selecting various vegetables for their 
use when indisposed, and for which, 
at other times, they are perfectly in- 
different. As vegetables contain a 
portion of sulphur, some more than 
others, and as its action is purgative, 
cooling, and opening, to the numerous 
excretions of the body, are they not 
led instinctively to these remedies? 
perhaps to select even the very article 
containing most of that principle, 
which relieves them by its safe and 
varied mode of operation. 

The public are not aware how many 
complaints are cured by purgatives 
alone; nor are the occasional doses of 
aperient medicines sufficiently appre- 
ciated as a preventive of disease. 
There are many, and those of the 
highest medical authority, who recom- 
mend the more general use of purga- 
tives, more especially of late years, 
even for disorders of an opposite na- 
ture. For many diseases where ob- 
scurity or complexity of symptoms 
was a leading feature in the complaint, 
and where powerful medicines are 
frequently given at a venture, the 
late Dr. Warren left a valuable maxim 
for the guidance of medical successors, 
viz. ** When they were at a loss what 
to do, they shonld then prescribe a 
purgative, and they would not be far 
wrong ;” and, so far is this approved, 
that I believe it is very much the 
practice at present with the most emi- 
nent advisers. ' 

Sulphur, moreover, not only acts as 
a purgative, when taken for a short 
period, but it more than any other 
medicine cleanses the body of any la- 
tent matter likely to be productive of 
disease, by its increasing so much the 
healthy action of the skin through the 
medium of its pores. It certainly is 
the best cosmetic known; and one of 
its boasts is, that it is perfectly safe: 
it clears the skin from that roughness 
of feel, or harshness, which is so fre- 
quent with many persons, and it soon 
remoyes those small ynsightly appeat- 
ances 
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ances which arise from exposure to 
the rays of the sun. It is a medicine 
that is taken'in a variety of forms, and 
used in as many externally; but the 
smell that it occasions, when thus 
used, has always been a source of 
great objection. Within these last 
few years, amode of exhibiting it has 
been found out in France, and is in 
very general use there and throughout 
the Continent, which by a combina- 
tion divests the medicine of the un- 
pleasant odour, and still retains all 
its virtues. It is in the form of a 
gaseous or fumigating bath, some of 
which have been erected in Bury-street,. 
by Mr. Green,* on an improved prin- 
ciple, and are resorted to for the plea- 
sant and expeditious way by which 
their salutary effects are developed, 
more especially as applicable to chro- 
nic complaints; such as liver com- 
plaints, obstinate head-aches, affec- 
tions of the skin, obtuse pains, &c. 
Water-baths, impregnated with this 
mineral, do not possess the same effi- 
cacy, and communicate a smell as 
unpleasant as it is permanent. 

If there is such a thing as a specific 
medicine, it would certainly seem to 
be identified in this; as it pervades 
almost all vegetable substances more 
or less, and forms a part of all decom- 
posed animal matter, evinced even in 
the ovum of an egg; it is to be found 
in every portion of the globe; the 
atmosphere is continually being im- 
pregnated with it, particularly as it 
arises from the combustion and fre- 
quent eruptions from volcanoes: we 
are constantly receiving it into our 
bodies, without being conscious of it. 


Se P. 
ee 


For the Monthly Magazine. 
ACCOUNT of a late SCIENTIFIC CELE- 
BRATION near NEW YORK. 


URSUANT to previous arrange=-— 


ments, made by the New York 
honorary members of the Paris Lin- 
nean Society, the birth of the great 
Swedish naturalist, Linneus, was on 
Saturday, May 24, commemorated at 
the beautiful village of Flushing, Long 
island, in a style worthy of the occa- 
sion. At half-past eight o’clock in 
the morning, a party of ladies and 





* See “ Essay on the Efficacy of Fumi- 


gating and V ing,” : 
om | apour Bathing, by Mr 


On the Medical Virtues of Sulphur. 







29 
gentlemen, to the number of about 
200, embarked on board the new 
steam-boat Fanny, Capt. Peck, which 
plies regularly between New York 
and Flushing, making two trips daily. 
About nine o’clock the Fanny left the 
wharf, with. her banners streaming, 
and to the music of a fine band, sta- 
tioned in the prow. Pleasure was at 
the helm, and her merry-making vota- 
ries, for a moment forgetful of the 
past and the future, and mindful only 
of the enjoyments of the present, soon 
left the smoke and bustle, the cares 
and anxieties, of the city behind them. 
The countenances and hearts-of all 
appeared to be in strict accordance 
with the bright and serene skies above 
them, with the tranquil waters over 
which they glided, with the verdant 
landscapes which stretched on either 
hand, and with the breezes of the 
morning by which they were fanned. 
Cleopatra’s barge, which “like a bur- 
nished throne burned on the water,” 
with its ** silver oars, which to the tune 
of flutes kept stroke,” did not move 
upon the Cydnus with greater majesty 
than did the Fanny along the Sound. 

A large number of distinguished 
citizens and strangers were on board, 
among whom were the Count d’Espen- 
ville, French consul-general, resident 
in the United States, Mr. Ghan, Swe- 
dish consul, Mr. Hauswolff, a distin- 
guished naturalist of New Orleans, 
Mr. Clinton, late governor of the state 
of New York, Mr. Colden, former 
mayor of the city of New York, with 
many others eminent for sciences, li- 
terature, and taste.* 

On the passage up the river, which 
every one thought much too short, Dr. 
Mitchell amused the company by ex- 
hibiting the purse of the celebrated Rob 
Roy. “This identical money-bag,” 
Says a memorandum, which constitutes 
the only contents of the purse, ‘* was 
given by Rob Roy, who died at the 
age of more than 100 years in 1818. 
It was brought to New York in 1821 

by 

* The young Prince Murat, nephew of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, was of the party ; 
but his dress and deportment were so mo- 
dest and unassuming, that he was not dis- 
tinguished from our own republican young 
men. Few were apprised of his being 
present, or he would otherwise have re- 
ceived those marks of attention and 


courtesy which are due to a distinguished 
stranger. 
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by Mr. Pirnie, who received it from 
Gordon, and who is ready to prove its 
genuineness. This Peter Gordon had 
been a page to Lord George Murray, 
was famous in the rebellions of 1715 
and 1745, by whom he was employed 
as a messenger and spy. After the 
defeat of the Scots at Culloden, he 
joined the den of Rob Roy, known by 
the name of “the thief of Glen 
Almon,” and continued with him until 
his death. He afterwards lived on 
the estate of Drummond of Logie 
Almon for the rest of Rob Roy’s life, 
following the trade of a thief and a 
robber. He then removed to Perth, 
where he dwelt in a cottage on the 
estate of Bal-Gowan, belonging to 
General Graham. Having become old 
and infirm, he was supported by the 
bounty of a few individuals. When 
near his end, he said that, few as were 
the worldly things he possessed, there 
were two of inestimable value to him, 
—one, a rusty old elaymore, with a 
basket-hilt ; and the other, the tough 
old leathern purse, whose pocket for- 
merly contained the money of Rob Roy.” 
So says the memorandum, the authen- 
ticity and credibility of which we will 
not now stay to examine, but return 
from this digression to the order of the 
day. 

On arriving at Tlushing, the com- 
pany,—joined by a party from the 
island, of whom were the Hon. Rufus 
King, and several other gentlemen of 
distinction, moved to a temporary hall 
at Peck’s hotel, erected for the occa- 
siun, and ornamented with a profusion 
of evergreens and flowers, where the 
arrangements of the exercises and 
pleasures of the day was announced. 
A letter was read by Dr. Mead, from 
Mr. Jefferson to Drs. Mitchell and 
Pascalis, in which he regrets that he 
cannot join them physically on the 
occasion, but will certainly be with 
them in spirit; and concludes with 
remarking, that he will invite some 
amateurs in natural science, in his own 
neighbourhood, to fraternize on the 
same day with their brethren of New 
York, by corresponding libations to 
the great apostle of Nature. 

Dr. Pascalis read an interesting 
commynication from the Linnean So- 
ciety at Paris, addressed to the Ame- 
rican members of that institution. 

‘The company then repaired to the 
spacious botanical garden of Mr. 


Prince, which is of great extent and 





beauty: it has received great addi- 
tions, and undergone many improve- 
ments, since last year. About 20,000 
tulips are in full bloom; and the eye 
surveys an almost endless variety of 
other plants and flowers, which add to 
the picturesque beauty of the scenery, 
load the air with fragrance, and throw 
an air of enchantment over this de. 
lightful retreat. ‘These grounds form 
decidedly the first botanical garden in 
the United States, and, while they 
reflect the highest credit on the enter- 
prise, industry, and taste, of the 
Messrs. Princes, they. remind the 
spectator of the neglect of the once- 
splendid botanical garden in New 
York, which is now in ruins; and the 
disciples of Linneus are compelled to 
resort to a distant village to comme- 
morate the birth-day of their master. 
Having sauntered for an hour along 
walks shaded with every species of 
foliage, through alleys bordered with 
flowers, and strewed with blossoms, 
where the senses are regaled with 
every thing that can interest and de- 
light, the party were seated beneath 
the branches of a copse of trees in the 
highest part of the garden, whence 
glimpses of the Sound were disco- 
vered through the foliage, and where 
the sweet south came breathing from 
beds of violets. Here, at twelve 
o’clock, Dr. Mitchell took the beneh, 
with the priests of Nature on his right 
hand and on his left, and surrounded 
on all sides by beauty, taste, and 
fashion. The band was stationed in 
a neighbouring copse, whence national 
2irs burst forth at intervals, echoing 
through the alcoves of the garden, and 
mingling with the music of the birds. 
Who could avoid being eloquent with 
such a scene to excite enthusiasm, and 
on such a theme as Dr. Mitchell had 
chosen for the eutertainment of his 
audience—the churacter of Linneus? 
Fortunately, the Doctor treated bis 
subject in a way which heightened 
the romantic nature of the festival. 
Instead of adopting the cold didactic 
form, he introduced a novel method, 
and spoke, as it were, in parables. 
He threw himself into a state of som- 


nanibulism, when a serics of splendid 


visions ruse to view; by means of 
which he enjoyed, or seemed to enjoy, 
the satisfaction of conversing with the 
mighty dead of all countries, who were 
honoured with the friendship, or a¢- 
qualnicd with the diversified pursuits 
an 
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and attainments, of Linneus. The 
sketch, which is hereafter to be pub- 
lished, abounded with science and 
erudition, — with ‘ thoughts _ that 
breathe and words that burn.” At 
the close of the eulogy, which was re- 
ceived with great applause, an ode, 
composed for the occasion by Mr. 
James Gordon Brooks, alias Florio, 
was recited by H. Ketcham, esq. to 
the delight of the audience. It wasa 
charming wreath, bright and redolent 
as the flowers that inspired it. 

Dr. Pascalis, who, as well as_Dr. 
Mitchell, is a member of the Paris 
Linnean Society, then read an inge- 
nious philosophical discourse of great 
length, broaching some new theories 
en the animalization of plants. He 
was followed by Dr. Mead, of New 
York, in an elaborate and interesting 
address, containing a comprehensive 
review of the rise and progress of 
botanical science, with brief notices 
of some of the most distinguished bo- 
tanists. Dr. Mead is reputably known 
as the author of a botanical work,- 
which procured him the honour of a 
diploma from the Parisian Society, in 
the hand-writing of the President him- 
self. [lis address was well received 
by the audience, and a celebrated 
French naturalist present tendered his 
thanks for the complimentary manner 
in which France was spoken of. 

After the close of the exercises at 
this place, the assembly moved to 
another part of the garden, where a 
likeness of Linneus had been suspend- 
ed by Mr. Prince over one of the 
principal alleys. On the nomination 
of Dr. Mitchell, one of the young 
ladies was appointed to entwine the 
image with a garland of flowers, which 
Was woven with much taste, and grace- 
fully wreathed around the picture of 
the immortal naturalist. When the 
ceremony was completed, Mr. Clinton 
pronounced a concise, animated, and 
Interesting panegyric on the character 
of Linneus. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Clinton’s 
remarks,— which produced a very 
striking effect on the audience,—the 
party adjourned to the Hall, when 
about 200 ladies and gentlemen sat 
down to a substantial dinner, provided 
for the occasion by Mr. Peck. The 
pleasures of the convivial board were 
steatly heightened by scientific and 
literary exercises, interspersed with 
Sentiment and music. Dr. Akerly 
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read a handsome eulogy on the elder 
Michaux, the admired author of “a 
Treatise on the Forest.trees of Ame- 
rica.”. He concluded his remarks 
with giving, as a sentiment, the me- 
mory of this eminent French natu- 
ralist. A series of fine botanical paint- 
ings, from the pencil of an American 
lady, were exhibited, and are to be 
forwarded to the parent Society at 
Paris, The younger Mr. Prince then 
rose, and returned his acknowledg- 
ments to the party for the honour con- 
ferred upon his family, by selecting 
his garden as the place for holding 
this interesting celebration. He gave 
as a sentiment, ‘‘ Thomas Jefferson,— 
the distinguished naturalist, and an 
honorary member of the Paris Linnean 
Society.” 

Mr. Jefferson’s health being drank, 
Mr. Hauswolff, the Swedish gentle- 
man invited as a countryman of Lin- 
neus, and an amateur of natural 
science, lately arrived from South 
America, rose, and alluded to the pro- 
ceedings of the day, in the following 
appropriate manner :—‘* Gentlemen, 
when I rise to thank you for the ho- 
nour paid to-day to the greatest lite- 
rary name at Sweden, I beg leave to 
do it both on the score of national 
gratitude and private gratification, as 
being his countryman, and graduated 
at the university of Upsal, over 
which is shed the lustre of his glory. 
But Linneus belongs, as a sage, to 
every country; and you have glori- 
ously showed to-day how eminently 
you have made him your own.. On 
my early return to Sweden, with what 
delight will I not recite the honours of 
this day to the distinguished men, who 
show that the spirit of their immortal 
master hovers over his beloved disci- 
ples. I beg leave to propose—the 
health of the New York branch of the 


Linnean Society.” 


Mr. Gahn, the Swedish consul, after 
a few introductory remarks, gave the 
following toa: :—‘“ The laurels of 
Linneus, now naturalized in America, 
may they thrive as well as in their na- 
tive soil.” 

Mr. Fineh, the English geologist, a 
nephew of Dr. Priestly, then rose, 
and, after some handsome remarks on 
the salutary tendency of scientific 
associations, to break down the bar- 
riers of national prejudice, and to 
promote a friendly intercourse be+ 
tween distant countries, gave the fol- 

lowing 














































lowing sentiment :—“ Dr. Tortey, the 
distinguished friend and successful 
cultivator of natural science.” 

Mr. Thorburn then mounted the 
rostrum, that he might be distinctly 
seen, and explained to the guests in 
what manner he was metamorphosed 
from a nail-maker into a botanist. 

Dr. Mitchell here exhibited a spe- 
cimen of moss recently taken from 
the grave of Bessy Bell and Mary 
Gray, celebrated in one of the songs 
of Allen Ramsay, which was recited 
on the occasion. 

The festivities at the Hall were 
closed with the coronation of Dr. 
Mitchell by a young lady, who grace- 
fully entwined his brow with a wreath 
of pine, when Mr. Clinton gave the 
following sentiment :-—‘ The wreath of 
honour ploced on the brow of inerit by 
the hand of beauty.” 

After dinner the company formed in 
procession, and again repaired to the 
garden, where they amused themselves 
With dancing cotillions in the alleys, 
until the declining sun admonished 
them, that it was time to close the 
exercises of the day. Having taken 
leave of Mrs. Prince, and tasted a 
parting glass of her delicious cherry- 
wine, the party re-embarked on board 
the Fanny at seven o'clock, and re- 
turned to New York, over waters 
curled by the evening breeze, and 
illumined by the splendor of the full- 
orbed moon, to dream of the romantic 
pleasures of the excursion. 

—ja 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
‘HE deportation of the circular 
zodiac from Egypt into France, 
does honour to the zeal, talents, and 
taste, of the individuals concerned in 
it. Nothing which relates to it can be 
perused without a lively interest: this 
has prompted me to send you a brief 
report of a drawing taken of it by M. 
Denon. It is paying a tribute of 
respect to a most excellent writer, and 
estimable man and artist. 

M. Denon, actuated by the honest 
warmth of a genuine virtuoso, had 
attached himself to the French army 
of Egypt; in his general behaviour, 
Supporting the firm character of a 
soldier, in unison with the feelings of 
a classical antiquarian: particular 


circumstances displayed those feel- 
ings to high advantage. 


He had taken a gencrai view of the 
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zodiac, but was unable to copy q 
drawing of it, on his first inspection, 
It was only after his return from an 
expedition to the first cataract, that 
he had leisure to display his abilities 
as an artist. The following is a very 
artless account, which 
gives as an author, of his undertaking; 
—‘* At Kené, I could discern from m 
window the ruins of Tintyris, at the 
distance of about two leagues, on the 
other side of the Nile. 
had left on my mind the sentiment 
and impression of objects which | 
cannot too warmly praise, and more 


particularly a zodiac, which reflects 
lustre on the genius and habits of ob- ~ 
servation of the ancient Egyptiansin © 


astronomy. 


“The miri had not been paid at 


Denderah; a hundred men were sent 
there, and I went in their train. The 
ruins of Tintyris are now called Berbé, 
aname given indiscriminately by the 
Arabs to all antique monuments. To- 
wards evening, we arrived at the vil- 
lage. On the day following, with 
thirty men, I repaired to the ruins, 
and here I found every thing entitled 
to my attention, in a high degree ; nor 
was any thing wanting that seemed 
necessary to accomplish my purpose 
undisturbed. 

‘““T had now time thoroughly to 
convince myself, that my enthusiasm, 


at the first view of the Great Temple, 


was not merely founded on the illu- 
sions of novelty,—an assumption with- 
out proofs; and 1 can affirm, in the 
most decided manner, that every 
thing about it is interesting and 


he himself ’ 










My first visit . 


amazing: in taking drawings of if, © 


nothing should be omitted, or thrown 
into the shade of obscurity, as every 
particular is wonderful, -and achieved 


with a dignified simplicity, that bids 
defiance to the severest scrutiny. My — 


time was very limited, and I wanted 


no incentive to set about the main ob- 4 
ject of my journey— copying the celes- — 


tial planisphere. 


“From the ceiling being very low, — 


and from the darkness of the chamber, 


I could only work certain hours in the 
day. But nothing could retard My © 
zeal; neither ihe multiplicity of the © 


details, nor the difficulty of not col 
founding them, whete the means 

distinguishing accurately were s0 de- 
fective. The idea of actually pet 
forming a transaction for which the 
learned and scientific part of MY 
country 
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country would feel so highly gratified, 
rendered all objections futile and un- 
necessary, and urged me to exert 
myself in the career of my laborious 
investigation. In the privacy of soli- 
tude, no part of my body but was 
twisted into a thousand shapes (torti- 
colis), to add to the notoriety of the 
objects. ; 

“My researches, my observations, 
my labours, were interrupted by the 
éver-officious anxiety of the sheik of 
the village, who wanted to rid the 
country of our presence. On the first 
day of my arrival, he made it his bu- 
siness to collect the contribution, and 
carry it to the general: it was not 
long ere our troops were recalled, and 
my expedition was, of course, ter- 
minated.” | 

The drawing of the circular zodiac, 
by M. Denon, has doubtless its errors ; 
but, all cireumstances considered, the 
difficulties that arose, and which he 
has by no means magnified, with the 
rapidity of his execution, his fidelity 
in gencral is of an astonishing nature, 
rather than otherwise. 


Fig. 1. 
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Now, I submit to Mr. W. whether 





his Musicus Ventusorum, as shown by 


Figs. 1 and 2, is not of a much more 
convenient and elegant shape than in 
Fig. 3. In Fig. 1, let a and b be the 
musical cylinder and its axis; let c and 
d be the ends of two slips, running 
longitudinally from one end of the 
machine to the other; let e and f be 


flaps, one within the other, the outer 


one (f) fixed with hinges to the upper 
part of the box or case (at the end ot 
the line ¢), to open outwards in the 
direction of g, t6 be held back by a 
tape, to loop on some appropriate 
pin; the inner one e opening down 
(outwards), with hinges so constructed 
as to prevent its falling lower than 
the line A, in the figure. Thus, it will 
be perceived that ¢ and g, andd and h, 
Serve as compressors. This explana- 
tion extends also to Fig. 2, with a 
circular outer box. 

Again, the float-wheels placed on 
the outside of the ends, as in Mr. W.’s 
plan, are manifestly in a very preca- 
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Not only this, but many other, draw- 
ings were copied in Egypt by M. 
Denon, the result of which, on the 
whole, is, that the same active curi- 
Osity, the same ardent thirst of anti- 
Sa fe knowledge, that uniformly 

esignated his character, impelled him, 
distinctly, rigidly to scrutinize into 
the architectural and astronomicat 
systems of the Egyptians; their acqui- 
sitions of knowledge, the stores of 
their traditional wisdom, that had de- 
scended down, in their works of art, 
through the channel of ages. 

SENEX. 

an 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

EADING in your valuable Mis- 
cellany for this month, the de- 
scription given by Mr. Weekes of his 
new Musicus Ventusorum, I cannot 
refrain from suggesting to that gentle- 
man the following alterations, which I 
think he will agree with me in consi- 
dering improvements. Figs. 1 and 2 
are end-views of the instrument in its 
amended shape; Fig. 3 is the view 

given by Mr. Weekes. 


Fig. 3. 
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rious situation, and certainly do not 
at all improve the appearance of the 
instrament. -Could not these floats 
be placed on the inner cylinder, con- 
cealed from sight, and secure from 
accident: let them be as near the ends 
as possible, and formed to catch the 
air rushing in through the aperture of 
the compressors. If it is objected 
that they will not receive sufficient 
impetus te turn the cylinder, I an- 
swer, that they are much more likely 
to turn it in this situation than on the 
outside, because the flat floats in the 
latter position, though they are more 
exposed to the wind, yet the backs, as 
they come round underneath, will 
meet the wind, and receive its impetus 
just as much as those above: thus the 
wheel will stand still. 

I Icave these things to the conside- 
raticn of Mr. W, and, as a fellow-lover 
of the wild“ sweétness of £Zolian 
music, render him thanks for his atten- 
tion to the subject. J. 5. &. 

July 2, 1823. 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
MID the useful information and 
judicious remarks which your 
Magazine for the present month con- 
tains, I observe some animadversions 
on the cruel, and now illegal, practice 
of bull-baiting in general, with an 
allusion to its exhibition at Woking- 
ham; and, as an inhabitant of that 
town and a friend to humanity, I am 
happy in acquainting R. B. that this 
detestable custom is at length prohi- 
bited. This was determined on by 
our corporation towards the close of 
the last year,—when the time for its 
repetition, December 21, was near; 
in consequence of the Bill for pre- 
venting cruelty to animals having 
passed. 

As precedent influences many to 
correct what might otherwise pass un- 
noticed, I request you will give publi- 
city to this notification, hoping it may 
induce other corporations or indivi- 
duals, within whose jurisdiction such 
barbarity exists, to adopt measures 
for the prevention of this wantonly 
cruel and inhuman amusement ; which 
tends to harden the heart, and render 
it callous to those proper feelings 
which all ought to entertain towards 
the brute creation, — remembering 
they were given for our use, and not 
for our abuse. 
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By Heaven’s high will the lower world is 
thine! 

But art thou cruel, too, by right divine? 

Admit their lives devoted to thy need; 

Take the appointed forfeit,—let them 
bleed : 

Yet add not to the hardships of their state, 

Nor join to servitude oppression’s weight! 

By no unmanly rigors swell distress, 

But, where thou canst, exert thy powers 
to bless; 

Beyond thy wants ’tis barbarous to annoy, 
And but from need ’tis baseness to destroy, 
Wokingham ; July 16. A.C. R. 

Ce ae 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

HE observation, at page 358, in 
your Magazine for May last, 
‘‘'That the Reports and other publica- 
tions of the British Parliament vie in 
utility, importance, and interest, with 
those of any public society in exis- 
tence,” has induced me to send you 
the following statement of the number 
of persons amongst whom 25,772,296). 
of the taxes collected annually are 
re-distributed, in the hope that you 
will find it a place in the next Nun- 
ber of your invaluable Miscellany. 
The statement is compiled from a re- 
turn made by the Bank of England, 
dated April 12, 1823, and forms No. 
252 of the Parliamentary Papers of 
the present session, and is as follows, 
viz.— 











n Account of the Total Number of Persons to whom half-a-year’s Dividend on 3 per cent 
Consols, 3 per cent. Reduced, 3} per Cents., 4 per Cents., Long Annuities, and New 4 pet 
cents., were paid on the 10th of October and 5th of January last, specifying the Numbe 
respectively of those whose Dividends did not exceed the rate of 101., 201., 1001., 2001. 















































The above stated number of 
are exclusive of those who hav 


sited in Sayings Banks ; 


e depo- 
of the num- 








4001., 600/., 10001., 20001., 40001, and of those whose Dividends exceeded 4001. per ann. 
3 per 3 per 
ha Pte | 3h per 4 per Long An-| New 4 Total 
e Ce cent. >, No. of 
Consols.| duced. nt. Consols. nuities. |per cent. Persons. 
Not exceeding— uh. | | 
101. pet ann. 28,811 12,011 233 9,981 | 8,360 | 31,359 | 90,755 
201. do. 12,959 | 4,998 | 166 | 5,174| 3,369 | 14,629 | 41,295 
py a. ee — 12,133 447 | 12,502 | 7,731 | 34,472 | 99,582 
a ~ * ne 2 3,528 205 3,593 1,644 7,677 | 26,049 
ae oa o y922 | 2,215 173 2,091 825 | 3,903 | 15,459 
: = 0. ee 2,270 804 60 608 254 1,145 5,141 
10001 do. ++] 1,459 519 71 400 157| 64a] 3,243 
wooo, do. :-| ser] sos} 33 | 28] 58] 00] ayr38 
Exceeding 4000/. 109 44 } 14 5 ¥ Me 215 
Total No. of ) i : 
Persons .. ¢| 24748 | 36,650 | 1,450 | $4,512 22,417 | 94,181 | 283,958 
GOS 

















persons ber of whom, no return is made: but 

the amount of 3 per cent. consols, 3 
per cent. reduced, and 34 per cent. 
stock, 
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stock, standing in the names ef the 
commissioners for the reduction of 
the national debt, on account of 
Savings Banks, on the 5th of January 
last, was 7,323,1791.; and the following 
is a statement of the amount of the 
several denominations of stock, and 
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to 25,772,296/. divided amengst the 
283,958 persons, as stated above; as 
they stood on the 5th of January last. 
Vide page 158, of the annual volume 
of Finance Accounts, being Paper 
No. 220, ordered to be printed on the 
25th of March of this present session, 




















of the dividends thereon, amounting 1823;:— 
Unredeemed. Capitals. Dividends. 
3 per cent. Consolidated Annuities «+++ e++ceeseeesess ++ £365,775,886| £10,975,276 
3 per cent. Reduced Do, eerccceersseseccveneees+e0133,411,112 4,002,335 
3% per cent. ; Duy, cerveccescecescvececcesesses 16,098,741 563,455 
4 per cent. Consolidated Do. CoO Sees eee eesesesetense 74,845,861 2,995,754 
Long Annuities (terminable in 1860) «---eeseeeseseeesees = 1,359,436 
New 4 per cent. do.- seereeveeesene oASaT° ene Tr*s eeeeseee147,001,068 5,880,042 
Totals. +++ ++eeee++++737,130,668} 25,772,296 
And the following is a Statement of the other denominations of 
Stock unredeemed, as they stood on the 5th of January last, 
which make up the aggregate of whut is termed “ the 
National Deb!,” viz.— : 
South Sea Annuities, 5 per cent, ce-ssesecevesccassscveve 12,192,584 364,777 
Bank Do. DO... -cecececcecssceressevveseese® 15,685,158 470,455 
Trish VariOUs oc. cecccessscoccersescecceesece eeeevese ee 25,789,293 978,531 
Imperial 3 per cent.++-++eeeses Ke degens peeeeesseeeeeeeres 4,793,832 .141,715 
5 per cent. 1797 and 1802 eer eeeeeeecereceses eeeceseees 1,008,608 50,430 
Life Annuities payable at the Exchequer ¢++++++seeeseeeess — 28,944 
Irish Life Annuities payable in England -------- veeeeceees ~~ 35,461 
Do. do. in Tveland ..se+cecceeaccccceces —_ 7,127 
Life Annuities created per 48 Geo. ILI. about --+---+eee.- _ *300,000 
Charged by the Bank of England for management++++++---- — 284,877 
Total Funded ceoccecseseseeses++ +796,530,145| 28,634,618 
Exchequer Bills outstanding on the 5th of January, 18153, 
bearing an interest of two-pence per 100], per day +++e-+ 42,209,505} Int.1,283,867 
Total Funded and Unfunded --++-++.-838,829,650} 99,918,480 
To the above may be added the Half-pay, Pensions, &c. as stated in 
detail at pages 442 and 3 of your Magazine for June last, amounting to 
5,315,792/. per annum, which it is intended to convert into a fixed an- 
nuity, to expire in 1867, Of ---eeercereeeceseccoees eoecce eoetececs 2,800,000 
And there may also be added, as an additional Charge, and as an addi- 
tional burthen of Taxation, resulting from the speculative, unmeaning, 
false, and, as it will ultimately prove, rninous (if not speedily arrested ), 
system of money-jobbing, so wantonly resorted to and persevered in 
by that authoritative and superficial minister, the late William Pitt, and 
so pertinaciously adhered to by his worthy followers ; the sum, under 
the specious and delusive pretext for reducing the national debt, which 
has been granted annually by an Act of the present session of Parlia- 
nent, OF cccccccs cc cect sc cece ers ecsee eee ecsveceeeserccadeenace 5,000,000 
Making a Total Amount of Taxation, on account of what is 
termed “the National Debt,” of no less asum than -.+++«+++|£37,718,480 


Exclusive of the charge arising from per annum more; making an aggre- 
the collection of so large an amount gate amount of no less a sum than 


of taxes, equal.to about 2,800,000/. 40,500,000/. per annum, 


drawn by 
taxation 





* The life annuities created per 48 George III. are assumed at 500,000/. ; on the 
Sth of January, 1822, they amounted to 410,000/. and a certain portion of perpetual 
annuity is progressively being converted into life annuities, under the said Act; but, 
since the session of Parliament, 1822, the annual accounts have been made out in a 
new form, pursuant to the suggestions of an especial committee of that session, and 
one of the effects of their efficieney is, that the above stated annuities are excluded in 
folo from the face of the accounts; and, on the whole, the alteration of form in which 


the accounts now appear is for the worse. 
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taxation from the sweat-blood of the 
active portion of the people, for the 
support of the idle (and, to a great 
extent, the unworthy,) and inactive 
portion; and as the proportion of this 
fixed annual obligation of the greater 
part of the people to a lesser part, 
which existed prior to the ever memo- 
rable era of February 1793, was only 
9,208,496. ; which, by the expiring of 
life and other terminable annuities, 
and the extinction of about 700,000/. 
per annom of the perpetual annuity, 
for the extinction of a corresponding 
amount of land-tax, and other inci- 
dental means of a like nature, has 
been reduced to about 7,500,000/. per 
annum, it leaves the enormous amount 
of no less than 33,000,000/. per annum 
2s the baneful fruit of the wantonness, 
profligacy, incapacity, speculation, 
and selfishness, of the Pitt system. 
I feel desirous of directing the above 
statement to the especial notice of 
your numerous and intelligent readers, 
and of entreating their most earnest 
attention to the collusion and cajolery 
of the Bank of England with the go- 
vernment, in reference to the above- 
stated enormous amount of 40,500,000/. 
per annum of annual obligation; and 
to the delusion and imposition of the 
5,000,000/. per annum exacted in 
taxes, under the specious and delusive 
pretext of reducing the debt; and also 
to the gross injustice inflicted on the 
holders of 140,250,828/. of 5 per cent. 
annuities, converted by the Act of the 
3d Geo. IV. c. 9. into 147,263,3271. of 
new 4 per cents. and thereby reducing 
their income 1,122,008/. per annum 
out of 7,091,503/.; whilst the holders 
of 500,000,000/. of 3 per cent. stock, 
with an income of 15,000,000/. per 
ann. although upwards of 220,000,000/. 
of it was created at the rate of 5/. 13s. 6d. 
per cent. on the money advanced, 
were left to revel in wanton and inju- 
rious speculation with their extortion- 
ed and collusive gains, because it is 
held under the specious denomination 
of 3 per cent.: together with some ge- 
neral observations on the number of 
persons, and their several proportions, 
amongst whom the 40,500,000/. are 
re-distributed. But, as 1 am fearful 
of trespassing on your invaluable 
pages, to the exclusion of equally in- 
teresting matter, I will reserve my 
observations on these several heads 
for a future opportunity. 


J. M. 








(Aug. a, 
To the Editor of the Monthlg Magazin, 

SIR, | 

HE Medical Report in your ya. 

luable Magazine of this month 
contains some observations on a case 
of epilepsy, in a young girl, in which 
Dr. Uwins, after noticing the €XCiting 
cause of the complaints, remarks, 
‘“‘a disorder with which she will proba- 
bly be affected, from slight causes, 
during the whole of her life.” From 
the age of the patient, and the appa. 
rent Origin of this peculiar affection, | 
cannot see any just foundation for 
this opinion: on the contrary, my 
knowledge of the effect of remedies in 
this disease strongly inclines me to 
think, that this case admits of a speedy 
and perfect cure. 

Epilepsy is considered for the most 
part a hopeless malady; but it is an 
unquestionable fact, that from time 
immemorial the worst forms of it have 
been frequentiy cured ; from which it 
appears to me plain, that the ill-suc- 
cess attending the present modes of 
treating it, must arise from other 
causes than the non-existence of an 
effectual remedy. I think H would 
not be difficult to prove, that it is a 
much more manageable disease than 
is commonly supposed, and, at. the 
same time, clearly to point out the 
causes of the negligent and unsuccess- 
ful practice in it in our day: but this 
is not a proper place for the discus- 
sion; and | shail therefore merely 
observe, that a certain circumstance 
has led me to pay a more than ordi- 
nary attention to the cure of this dis- 
order, which has put me in possession 
of a remedy, that has been adminis- 
tered in a great number of cases, often 
with entire success, when the disease 
appeared.in iis most aggravated state ; 
and never without afiording conside- 
rable relief. It has cured several 
patients, who were grievously afflicted 
with it, and had consulted in vain 
some of the most eminent physicians 
in this kingdom. I am not at liberty 
now to make the remedy known; pe- 
culiar reasons constrain me to reserve 
this for afuture period : but the above 
facts may be -relied upon; and, as a 
proof, I shall be happy to afford the 
epileptic patients of your respectable 
Reporter, and any others so afflicted, 
the means of benefiting by the cura- 
tive powers of this invaluable me- 
dicine. 

Epilepsy is a most distressing dis- 
order, 
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order, and; if not cured, necessarily 
fatal sooner or later ; it is also rather 
frequent, and by the common methods 
almost always incurable: therefore, to 
introduce a medicine to public notice 
which will invariably mitigate the suf- 
ferings of epileptics, and generally 
cure them, will be attaining no mean 
end. This is my object in writing 
this letter; which, I trust, will gain 
me Dr. Uwins’ excuse for thus pub- 
licly controverting his opinion. — 

1 might add, that the extraordinary. 
effects of the above medicine in epi- 
lepsy,—which is confessedly a nervous 
disorder,—naturally led to its employ- 
ment in cases of great nervous depres- 
sion, and in convulsions; in a few of 
which it has been used with the most 
gratifying result. 

German Place, 
Brighton ; Feb. 1823. 

— 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

OUR respectable correspondent, 

Mr. J. Fitch, who in page 321 
of your last volume had judiciously 
called-the attention of nautical men 
to the principle of filtration by ascent, 
as applicable to the purifying of foul 
water at sea, has since done me the 
honour, in page 400, to notice a com- 
munication of mine, inserted in page 
200. ‘To Mr. Fitch I should earlier 
have replied, had not his concluding 
paragraph have afforded reason to 
hope, that ere this Capt. Layman 
would have stated a few more particu- 
lars (in addition to those in p. 122 of 
the same volume,) as to the circum- 
stances under which the Captain pro- 
cured fresh water for his ships, on the 
coasts of Malabar and of Sapy, by 
sinking holes in the sandy sea-beach. 

The water thus obtained by Capt. 
L. he assumed-to -be sea-water, freed. 
from its saltness and bitterness, by 
means of filtration through the sand; 
and hence, in the communication re- 
ferred to, he appears to infer, and give 
nautical men reason to expect, that 
the same means would prove success- 
ful for the procuring of fresh water in 

any part of a sandy beach, wherever 
situated. On both of these points,— 
viz. aS to the source of the fresh wa- 
ter, and as to the general applicabi- 
lity of this method of procuring fresh 
water, I have endeavoured to show 
that Capt. L. has been mistaken, and 
at the same time have tried, by point- 
ing out the source and principle of the 
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supply, to enable nautical men to avail 
themselves of such a supply, where- 
ever attainable. 

The objections are two, which Mr. 
Fitch has, in page 400, urged against 
my explanation of the phenomenon, 
viz. Ist. That Lord Bacon and himself 
have considered the ebbing and flow- 
ing of watcr in a well or hole on the 
sea-shore, as the tide fell or rose, to 
be evidence that the water in such 
well or hole is sea-water; and 2d, 
That the brackishness, often, of the 
water so obtained, is evidence that 
the whole comes from the sea. Mr, 
F.’s words are, “Its ebbing and flow- 
ing with the tide, if not conclusive, is 
an important fact towards proving, 
that the fresh water thus obtained is 
sea-water, purified by percolation 
through the sand; and again, speak- 
ing of the brackishness, he says, ** This 
appears to be an additional proof that 
the water in the pits is sea-water.” 

I have already, in page 202, noticed 
the want of any chemical principle or 
experimental fact, to prove that wa- 
ter, containing saline and bitter mat- 
ters in solution, that is in chemical 
combination, (as is the case with re- 
gard to sea-waier,) can in any case be 
freed therefrom by mere filtration; 
and [ would now remark, that the very 
rapid filtration here contended for 
would scarcely be sufficient to free 
muddy water from its impurities, only 
mechanically suspended in it; and 
again, that sea-water, as often passed 
into the sand, and being capable of 
precipitating and leaving there all 
its matters previously held in solu- 
tion, as the tide has risen times, must 
long and long ago have close filled 
every interstice in such sand, and fil- 
tration therein would now be imprac- 
ticable ; because, let it be observed, 
the water, returning on the ebb of the 
tide, cannot be supposed capable of 
again dissolving or taking up its salt 
to bear it to the sea, without render- 
ing its previous precipitation an ab- 
surd supposition; in fine, the great 
_Lord Bacon knew or considered not 
the essential differences which exist 
between chemical solution and mecha- 
nical mixture, or he would not have 
advanced the doctrine quoted from 
his works. ? 

In order to show that the ebbing and 
flowing of fresh water in a well near 
the sea, (which is a very common 
fact, and has often been noticed, as I 
#hall further mention,) is no proof 4 

such 
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such being filtered sea-water, I will 
beg to suppose a case, in which a val- 
ley, excavated in the strata to an 
equal or greater depth than low-water 
where it enters the sea, has its bottom 
filled, to the height of high-water or 
higher, with clean and uniform peb- 
bles, as large, for instance, as wal- 
nuts; next suppose, that, in a given 
spot in such valley, above or more 
inland than the high-water line, a hole 
is sunk, and remains open in such 
pebbles to the depth of low-water ; 
and that through this mass of pebbles 
occupying the valley, such a spring or 
subterranean stream of fresh water 
from the land is making its way to 
the sea, as is, at the time of low-water, 
sufficiently copious to fill all the inter- 
stices of the stones around the hole 
with slowly-moving water, to the 
height of one foot above the bottom of 
the hole, and the sea at the time: this 
head or pen of one foot being assumed 
for the purpose of causing the current 
towards the sea. 

Suppose, now, the tide to begin to 
rise; by the time it has risen six 
inches, so much of the head or fall of 
the water in the interstices of the peb- 
bles will have been taken away, and 
the land-water will, in consequence, 
begin to stagnate in these interstices, 
for a certain distance back, inland, 
and occasion the water in the hole to 
begin to rise almost simultaneously 
with the tide: another six inches of 
rise of the tide being supposed, a 
further and more extended penning 
back of the water in the interstices of 
the pebbles will take place, and a 
consequent rise of water will take 
place in the hole; and so on, until at 
or soon after the time of high water, 
the stagnated fresh water in the inter- 
stices of the pebbles and in the hole 
will have attained their greatest 
height; and from which time the wa- 
ter amongst the pebbles and in the 
hole will begin to subside or ebb, 
accordingly as the progressive falling 
of the tide enables it to flow out into 
the sea; and thus perpetually the ebb- 
ing and flowing of fresh land-water in 
a hole or well evidently may be occa- 
sioned, provided only that the sea 
does not rise faster than the inland 
supply is able to fill up the interstices 
between the pebbles to occasion level 
stagnant water therein; beeause, in 
such case, a head of water, or fall 
(which is essential to any current,) 


inland, will be wanting to the sea- 
> 





water, owing to which it could haye 
any tendency to enter the pebbles; ang 
the mixture of the fresh and of the 
salt water would in such case be 
trifling, and be confined almost to the 
surface of the pebbly beach. Imme. 
diately on the retiring of the tide, this 
mixed and brackish water will first flow 
out into the sea, and will at the mouth 
of the valley be followed by fresh 
water, emptying out of the interstices 
of the pebbles; in quantity and with 
speed proportionable to the space of 
stagnated water, the rapidity of the 
tide’s fall, and to the living supply 
coming down out of the country, 
through the pebbles, in the form of a 
spring. 

if, now, we suppose a second valley, 
and hole sunk therein, in all respects 
like that above described, except that 
the pebbles here are all of the size of 
hazle-nuts, or of pease; it will on 
reflection be seen, that the effects will 
not be materially varied. And sup- 
pose, again, a third valley, filled in 
like manner with sand, either coarse 
or fine ; or even a fourth valley, whose 
bottom is filled with a heterogeneous 
mixture of all these various sized 
masses or particles of stone, we shall 
then have what nature for the most 
part presents at the openings of val- 
leys into the sca; and where, owing to 
the tiner particles falling in amongst 
the coarser ones, the interstices are in 
general very small, and almost similar 
in effect with those in fine sand, within 
whose mass the fresh water is, in a 
degree, held by capillary attraction 
during the ebb of the tide. 


If instead of a valley, partially filled 


with porous gravel or sand, as above, 
we suppose land-waters to be making 
their way to the sea through the open 
and connected joints and fissures of 3 
thick rock ; as in the case of chalk, for 
instance: the fresh water in a well 
sunk in such chalk, near to the sea, 
would, under favourable  circum- 
Stances, ebb and flow, owing to the 
tide; but, whether simultaneously 
therewith or not, would depend on the 
number and capacities of the fissures 
or openings from the rock into the 
sea, between the high and low watet 
levels, compared with the adjacent 
internal cavities of the rock, and the 
quantities of spring-water supplied to 
these cavities. 

Some twenty years ago, a well of 
this kind happening to be noticed in 
Brighton, it caused many sage conjec- 
tures 
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tures to be hazarded, and several 
learned essays to be written, until at 
length some one explained its pheno- 
mena as above; and the same has 
more recently happened at Bridling- 
ton, in Yorkshire. Around England, 
the cases are very numerous of wells 
affected, as to the height of their fresh 
water, by the tide; although in many 
instances the facts may have escaped 
notice, and in more instances have 
never been published. 

I have hitherto been considering the 
cases of holes or wells left to. them- 
selves, and not affected by the lading 
or drawing of water from them; and 
here I would remark, that with very 
copious springs, passing either through 
the open gravel of a yalley, or the free 
fissures of a rock, the ordinary draw- 
ing of water could occasion little 
difference in the circumstances; but, 
if ever the drawing of fresh water 
from a hole or well, thus situated, 
near to and interruptedly connected 
with the sea, exceeds for any conside- 
rable time the quantity of land-supply, 
and the surface of water in the hole or 
well is thereby lowered below the sea- 
level at the time, from that instant the 
supply will in part be drawn from to- 
wards the sea; and, accordingly as its 
water is near or far off, horizontally, 
and as the artificial depression of the 
water is greater or less, and the fis- 
sures more or less open next the sea, 
will the time be which will elapse be- 
fore first brackish, and at length salt, 
water will begin to enter the hole or 
well; where, but for this inordinate or 
long-continued drawing of water, no 
saltness would ever have been per- 
ceived. 

I have already intimated, that the 
superficial parts of the sand of the 
beach, even opposite to the mouth of a 
valley, producing a good spring, will 


Mm most cases_become saturated with — 


brackish or salt water on the rising of 
the tide; because of its water, being 
nearest at hand, to first fill the inter- 
Stices, then become empty, through 
soaking away and by evaporation, 
during the ebb; and this circumstance, 
as well as lessening the risk of at any 
time drawing the water in a hole, 
lower than the sea is at the time, 
makes it advisable, whenever practica- 
ble, to sink the hole intended to water 
a ship, above or more inland than the 
high-water line. 

in the cases I have alluded to, at 
the end 7 page 202, wherein it may be 
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necessary for the mariner to sink his 
hole on the naked beach, below high- 
water line; it would, for avoiding or 
lessening the soakage of the super- 
ficial brackish water above mentioned 
into the hole, perhaps be advisable to 
shovel off and throw away the super- 
ficial sand, as deep as it may be found 
charged with salt water, for a consi- 
awe space around the intended 
ole. 

A tall cask or.pipe, whose bottom 
and lower parts on the side next the 
Jand, are pierced with numerous small 
gimlet-holes, should in such case be 
set in the hole, and the sand filled in 
around it; and, to guard against being 
surprised by the rising of the tide, 
before the watering can be com- 
pleted, especially where the spring 
appears a weak one, it would be right 
to sink two or three of these perfo- 
rated casks, as far distant from each 
other as conveniently may be: so that, 
by lading or drawing slowly from each 
at the same time, the lowering of the 
surface of the water in each may be as 
little as possible; whereby the risk of 
drawing either brackish or turbid 
water into them would most likely be 
prevented. , 

It may not be amiss to mention 
here, that several wells have been 
sunk for domestic purposes near to the 
sea, which at first, and for a time, 
yielded good fresh water on a level 
with the sea, but which wells have 
come by degrees to afford water which 
is brackish and bad: the reason of 
these failures has been two-fold : first, 
the wells have been sunk of too con- 
tracted dimensions, so that sufficient 
reservoirs of water are not held in their 
bottoms to answer the sudden periodi- 
cal demands; or else, second, due 
care has not been observed (espe- 
cially after dry seasons, when the 
springs are diminished) in drawing or 
pumping only such quantities at a time 
as the spring supplied: but the well 
has, on the contrary, been frequently 
and much lowered, or perhaps emp- 
tied of its water ; and owing to which, 
the salt water has been able to pene- 
trate from the sea, and perhaps irre- 
trievably to saturate the strata around 
the well; where, but for such injudi- 
cious management, a perpetual satura- 
tion of fresh water might, for ever, 
have prevented the access of salt 
water. Every well in the situation 
alluded to, should be furnished with a 
float (those of stone are the aa 4 
an 
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and best,) with a wire and small chain 
therefrom, passing over a pulley, and 
carrying a counter-weight, as an 
index; whereby the height of the 
water would at all times be indicated ; 
and which height should, in doubtful 
cases, be compared with the tide, in 
order that the well might never be 
drawn lower, or even so low as the 
surface of the sea. JOHN FAREY. 

Howland-street. 

P.S. I beg to assure Mr. Cumberland 


[ Aug. 1, 
(see p. 8,) that the “ire,” the “ indigng. 
tion,” the “wrath,” &c. of which he 
speaks, have been strangers to my breast; 
and, like the “‘ new Theory,” have been of 
his own invention: and further, that I take 
in perfect good part what lie says in the 
page referred to, as affording proof, that he 
could not readily oppose either facts or 
arguments to what I have seriously, and I 
hope becomingly, advanced, in opposition 
to some geological tenets of himself and a 
reverend Oxford professor. 
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NoTIcE relative to GENERAL MARTIN; 
containing also some PARTICULARS 
respecting the NEW STATE of PERU. 

Extracted parily from Official Papers, 
published by the Peruvian Government, 
and portly from a Biographical Account 
of General Martin, writien in Spanish, by 
M. Ricardo Guali Juen, and translated 
from the Revue Encyclopedique, 

HE organization of the two Ame- 
rican continents appears to be 

rapidly advancing. ‘The United States 
exhibit the noble model of a sage and 
virtuous government, and the prosperity 
of the people bears a proportion com- 
mensurate to the liberty established 
by law. Ina few years more, Free- 
dom will have fixed her dwelling 
throughout the new world, from Cape 
Horn to Labrador; the savage and 
anti-social state will also give place 
to the unrestrained exercise of all the 
human faculties, and all will enjoy the 
benefits of civilization. The passage, 
however, from the monarchical state 
torepublican governments, has seldom 
been pacific; butis generally attended 
with civil wars. 

Gencral Don José de San Martin is 
the legislator of Peru; and this sketch 
professes to trace the course of his 
military and .political life. He was 
born in 1778, at Yapegu, a hamlet of 
the Missions of Paraguay, of whieh 
province his father was governor. At 
the age of eight years he was conveyed 
to Europe by his family, and placed 
in the College of Nobles at Madrid. 
On the completion of his studies, he 
immediately devoted himself to a mi- 
litary life, and was employed in all 
the campaigns of the Spaniards 


against France, during the revolution, 
In 1808 he was aid-de-camp to the 
Marquis de Lasolana, when that re- 
neral was assassinated by the populace 
at Cadiz. In features, the aid-de- 





camp bore a strong likeness to his 
chief; and this conformity exposed 
him to great hazards. He served 
afterwerds under General Castanos, 
and distinguished himself in the affair 
of Baylen, so as to merit the eulo- 
giums of his general, and honourable 
mention in the official reports. He 
was afterwards attached, successively, 
with the grade of lheutenant-colonel, 
to the armies of Andalusia, of the 
Centre, of Estramadura, and of Por- 
tugal. At length the provinces of Rio 


de la Plata, following the example of ’ 


the other Spanish colonies in Ame- 
rica, proclaimed their independence, 
and recalled all their citizens to the 
defence of the cause they had enm- 
braced. 

On arriving in his country, M. San 
Martin, whose reputation had already 
preceded him, was directed by the 
government to raise a squadron of 
cavalry. In a very little time, the 
army of the Republic, then called the 
Argentine Republic, had a corps of 
grenadiers on horseback,- wliose dis- 
cipline, manoeuvres, and military spi- 
rit, were generally admired. At the 
head of 150 men of this corps, San 
Martin totally defeated 500 men that 
the governor of Monte Video had dis 
patched to the Upper Parana, te 
attack the new Republic in that re- 
mote province. This brilliant feat of 
arms procured San Martin the grade 
of colonel. 

The arms of the Republic were less 
fortunate in the battles of Vilcapujo 
and Agouma. San Martin was se- 
lected as the fittest instrument to 
retrieve these misfortunes, and check 
the progress of the Viceroy of Lima, 
whose army was greatly superior in 
number. ‘These expectations were 
not disappointed; but the health of the 
new general was impaired by — 
nu 
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nual fatigues, im a most unhealthful 
climate; and, for a time, he was 
obliged to give up the command of the 
army, and retire, for some repose, to 
Cordua, in the Tucuman. — ’ 

When able to resume active service, 
the province of Cugo, then the most 
important point to defend, was con- 
fided to him. While the administra- 
tion of this province remained in his 
hands, important and durable changes 
were effected. ‘The greatest order 
was introduced into the management 
of civil affairs: discipline and instruc- 
tion were promoted in the army; the 
facility and security of the public 
ways and communications were esta- 
blished; a canal was excavated, for 
the conveyance of waters that now 
fertilise immense plains; a new town 
was erected on the banks of this canal ; 
and the city of Mendoza, capital of 
the province, was adorned and embel- 
lished. These benefits flowed from 
a good government, and will entitle 
San Martin to the lasting gratitude of 
the inhabitants. In like manner, the 
memory of Turgot will be consecrated 
in the Limousin, though his services 
and virtues should be forgotten in the 
rest of 'rance. 

Whilst these various events left the 
fate of the Spanish colonies in Ame- 
rica in a state of uncertainty, that of 
Spain appeared to be decided. ‘The 
French occupation had terminated : 
Ferdinand VII. was on the throne; 
the province of Mexico or New Spain 
had been, in a manner, pacified by the 
Viceroy Apodaca; Morillo was mas- 
tcr in the provinces of Venezuela and 
Cundina Marca; Ossorio,and his suc- 
cessor Marco, were rivetting the 
chains of the Chilians; a Portuguese 
garrison occupied Monte Video; the 
royalists predominated in Upper Peru; 
and Buenos Ayres-had become. the 
last asylum of independence and li- 
berty in Spanish America. 

Two armies were menacing the 
province of Cuya at one time ; that of 
Peru was more distant, but that of 
Chili, consisting of 8000 men, excel- 
lent troops, was not a little formida- 
ble, in the situation of affairs at the 
commencementof 1817. General San 
Martin formed the project of attack- 
ing the former ; but there was a neces- 
sity for dividirig the enemy’s forces. 
He propagated false rumours, which 
misled the Governor of Chili, and 
advanced towards the north with 
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3000 men, while he was expected in a 
contrary direction. For the first 
time, a train of artillery was seen 
crossing the snows of the higher Andes. 
After clearing these mountains, with 
infinite toil, the republican army came 
up with the enemy at Chacabuco, on 
the 12ih of February. It was inferior 
in number; but gained a victory so 
complete, as to emancipate the rest of 
Chili from the yoke of the metropolis. 
The royalist general, Marquali, was 
killed on the field of battle; the 
wrecks of the vanquished army took 
refuge in the fortress of Talcahuano, 
and all other parts of the province en- 
listed under the banners of indepen- 
dence. Thus one military achieve- 
ment, which in Europe would have 
only passed for an affair of advanced 
posts, proved the means of laying the 
foundation of a new state in America. 

In the effusions of their gratitude 
and joy, the Chilians voted the chief 
command of the army to the general 
who had asserted their liberties. But 
San Martin refused, notwithstanding 
the most pressing solicitations; and 
declared that no one appeared so fit 
for that elevated station as his compa- 
nion in arms, the intrepid O’Higgins, 
to whose conduct he attributed a 
principal part in the recent victory. 
This choice was confirmed, and the 
liberator of Chili returned to Buenos 
Ayres, to prepare a new expedition 
against Peru. Previous to bis depar- 
ture, the magistrates of St. Jago pre- 
sented him with a considerable sum: 
this he immediately expended in the 
formation of a public library, the capi- 
tal not being then provided with one. 
Some time before, he had devoted 
one-half of bis income to the public 
service; and the lady of this public- 
Spirited citizen had sacrificed her dia- 
monds and jewels, for the support of 
the same honourable cause. 

While General San Martin was 
making preparations at Buenos Ayres, 
for an expedition to Peru, O’Higgins 
was making arrangements to procure 
from England and the United States 
vessels and a marine capable of oppo- 
sing any naval incursions of the Vice- 
roy of Peru against the rising repub- 
lic. This was a measure of prudent 
precaution ; but the supplies which he 
was projecting could not arrive in 
time. The Viceroy Pezuéla, in all 
haste, dispatched a new army of 5000 
men, which disemhatked ut Talca- 
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“*huana. These troops, commanded by 
Ossorio, and re-inforced by the garri- 
son of the place, ‘proceeded on their 
march for the capital of Chili. Ere 
long, they had to encounter the repub- 
lican army, 9000 strong, under the 
orders of San Martin (who had re- 
turned,) and O’Higgins. The royalists 
were inferior in number, and their 
general, distrusting the issue of a 
batile, in open day, made an attack 
by night, which succeeded beyond his 
expectations. The republicans were 
surprised and put to the rouf, in a 
manner, without fighting; but, fortu- 
nately, the right wing, ecmmanded hy 
Gencral Las Heras, in spite of the 
greatest obstacles, effected iis retreat 
to the walls of the capital, more than 
eighty Castilian leagues from Cancha 
Rayada, where the liberties of the 
Chilians had been exposed to such 
hazards. 

To repair these disasters, the Chi- 
lians had courage, and General San 
Martin to second and invigorate it. 
In the space of fifteen days, this able 
general, repairing to St. Jago, had 
re-established public confidence, re- 
assembled an army, and was ready 
to offer battle to the enemy, in 
the plain of Maipo, distant three 
leagues from the czpital. Ossorio 
was superior in numbers, and his army 
was composed of chosea troops; but 
the triumph of his adversary was com- 
plete, and the royal army was appa- 
rently annihilated. Ossorio could only 
bring back seventy-three men _ to 
Talcahuano; the rest were citber killed 
or taken prisoners. 

This victory of Maipo was not de- 
cisive of the fate of the American 
republics. General San Martin fore- 
saw dangers ever likely to arise from 
Peru, and he determined to make its 
territory the theatre of war. He 
repaired, then, afresh to Buenos Ayres, 
to renew the preparations for the ex- 
pedition which he meditated. The 
state of the roads, and his own ijll- 
health, prevented his return to Chili 
before the end of October. During 
that time, the marine of the new re- 
public had been formed. The Chilian 
admiral, Don Manuel Blanco, had 
captured, in the waters of Talcahuaho 
the Maria Isabella, with the greater 
part of the convoy from Cadiz, for 
Callao. Soon after, Lord Cochrane 

arrived, and the Chilian squadron 
was placed under his orders. He was 


[Aug.f, 
directed to go and attack, in the Bay 
of Callao, the Spanish naval force; the 
destruction of which could not fail t 
aid essentially the success of the prin. 
cipal expedition. But things were 
not yet matured for this enterprise, 
and the finances of Chili were ex. 
hausted. The indefatigable San Mar. 
tin, who was often moving from one 
scene of action to another, prepared 
once more to revisit Buenos Ayres: 
this was in the month of February 
1819. He had been recalled by the 
pressing injunctions of the govern. 
ment of the Argentine Republic, then 
menaced by the great preparations 
making at Cadiz; and further, he was 
eager to terminate, by his mediation, 
the differences between his govern- 
ment and the perfidious Artigas. 
This journey was obstructed by cir- 
cumstances. San Martin had timely 
notice, that a chief of the brigands, 
José Miguel Carrera, at the head of a 
band, was lying in wait for him ata 
certain passage ; and, doubtless, if the 
general had only advanced three 
leagues farther, he must have fallen 
into their hands, at the risque of being 
assassinated. He returned, therefore, 
to Mendoza; intending to retrogade 
to Chili, should the route of the pro- 
vinces of La Plata not prove free. 
His health, however, was seriously 
impaired; while, in the mean time, 
disorders were prevalent in the whole 


range, from the foot of the Andes to — 


the mouth of the river La Plata. On 
one side, the government of Chili 
pressed him to put himself at the head 
of the liberating army of Peru ; under- 
taking to remove all obstacles, and to 
provide all requisite supplies for the 
expedition. On the other side, the 
chiefs of the Argentine Republic in- 
sisted on his re-conducting, within 
their boundaries, the army of the 
Andes under his command. It wasno 
longer a foreign invasion to be repel- 
led; the events of Port St. Mary, at 
Cadiz, had put a stop to that project; 
but enemies still more alarming ,—civil 
factions and anarchy. General Bel- 


ae 





grano, who was at the head of an — 


army on the frontiers of Peru, reccived 


similar orders; which he obeyed. Sat 
Martin, after mature reflection on the 


part he was to take, to serve at the 


same time his own country, and © © 
promote the common interest of the | 


grand American cause, concluded 


upon not obeying. Though many 
have 
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have for this eondemned San Martin, 
events have pronounced his abso- 
lution. 

This general set out for Chili, car- 
ried in a litter; for his health would 
not allow him to travel otherwise. 
While he was crossing the Andes, 
anarchy was ravaging the provinces to 
the east of those mountains. The 
army of General Belgrano refused 
ebedience to his orders: a squadron of 
chasseurs of the Andes, one of the 
best corps in the army, disbanded, 
depriving the country of the service 
of a thousand veteran soldiers. Ge- 
neral Rudesindo Alvarado could only 
keep 2000 men together, by removing 
them from the focus of that moral con- 
tagion, and conducting them to Chili. 

l'actious partisans had dissolved the 
general government of the Argentine 
Republic. San Martin learned this on 
his route, and was for resigning the 
command of his division, as the autho- 
rity which had nominated him was no 
longer in existence. He then made a 
general halt, assembled the officers, 
and announced his dismission. -Una- 
nimous acclamations nominated him 
afresh commander-in-chief ; a title and 
function which he refused to accept, 
unless the division would accompany 
him to Peru. 

All obstacles to retard the expedi- 
tion were then removed. The com- 
bined liberating army of Peru quitted 
Valparaiso, August 20, 1820; San 
Martin was constituted generalissimo. 
fo contribute to the charges of this 
enterprise, he had sold, at half-price, 
adomain that the Chilian government 
had obliged him to accept. - Admiral 
Lord Cochrane was put under his 
orders as commandant of the naval 
forces, , 

_ This grand expeditionary army con- 
sisted of about 5,700 men. It was 
going to invade a country, defended 
by more than 20,000 soldiers, well- 
cisciplined, and trained to wars. In 
this campaign, General San Martin 
particularly signalised his talents,— 
political as well as military. Leaving 
nothing to chance, moving forward 
With due precaution, and well second- 
ed by his troops, he came off victor in 
Cvery combat. General Arenales, 
Whom he had detached into the Sierra, 
completely defeated the Spanish -ge- 
neral O’Reilly, and took bim prisoner. 
Almost all the provinces joined in the 
insurrection: the soldiers came over 
by hundreds, to enlist under the co- 


_ conqueror. 
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lours of the liberators. The Vioéroy 
Pezuela had been deposed, and re- 
placed by General Lacerna; and, 
about the same time, D. Manuel 
Abrou, captain of a frigate, arrived 
from Europe, in the quality of Com- 
missary of the Constitutional King of 
Spain, deputed to the. provinces of 
Chili and Peru. A conference, tend- 
ing to a general pacification, was held 
at Punchauca on the 2d of June, 1820. 
Had it depended on the generals San 
Martin and Lacerna, hostilities would 
have ceased, by admitting, as it is 
reasonable to believe, the indepen- 
dence of America. But the chiefs of 
the Spanish army rejected every pa- 
cific overture, and the war continued. 
At the end of six months, the forts of 
Callao were the only posts occupied 
by the royalists; and the capital had 
opened iis gates to the liberating 
army. 

When San Martin found himself 
master of the country, his first care 
was to organise a vigorous govern- 
ment, and, under the circumstances of 
the times, he judged it expedient to 
assume an autocratic or dictatorial 
power, under the title of Protector. 
This sort of usurpation was not with- 
out its advantageous results. The 
encmy were yet in possession of Cal- 
lao; parties had, taken refuge in the 
Sierra, whence Arenales could not 
chase them; there were other bodies 
scattered through the province of 
Arequipa, and in Upper Peru. 

Atter some time, the royalists issued 
out of the Sierra, and drew near to 
Lima, expecting to enter it without 
opposition. But San Martin, who 
was looking out for them at some dis- 
tance from the city, surprised and de- 
feated them, and the forts of Callao 
were soon after surrendered to the 
The Order of the Sun 
was then instituted; and a Peruvian 
patriot, the Marquis de Torre Tagie, 
was authorised to regulate all that 
concerned the national army, and to. 
prepare an interview with Bolivar. 
This memorable conference could not 
take place till the 25th of July, 1822, 
on the banks of the Guyaguil. Itis 
desirable that these two celebrated 
interlocutors would, in tae time, fa- 
your the public with the detaits of their 
interview. As to its results, they 
were not unforeseen by discerning 
politicians. - 

As soon as General Martin had re- 
turned to Lima, General AINaypa 
: e 
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the head of 4000 selected men, drove 
the encmy out of the provinces of 
Arequipa and Upper Peru; while Ge- 
neral Arenales, with another corps of 
6,500 men, dislodged them from the 
Sierra. The first Peruvian Congress 
was then assembled, and the Protector 
resigned into their hands all the 
powers which he had assumed, and 
exercised, only for the public benefit. 
He refused the command of the army, 
which he was solicited to accept by 
the Congress; and he now lives in the 
bosom of his family, at Valparaiso, 
bestowing his best attentions on the 
education of his daughter,—the only 
fruit of his connubial union. 

Daring the interval of thirteen 
months, wherein San Martin presided 
solus, he encouraged the culture of 
letters, promoted general and mutual 
instruction, and took measures for 
their rapid dissemination. He made 
a present of his library to the city of 
Lima, which was not provided with 
one. He contented himself, while 
Protector, with one-third of the ap- 
pointment usually assigned to the 
viceroy. 

{tis honourable to America to have 
produced, in half a century, three 
such men as Washington, San Mar- 
tin, and Bolivar, even if she had not 
to boast of a number of others, whose 
services have been of utility to their 
countries, in a civil or military capa- 
city... The supremacy of talent is sure 
to shine conspicuous, that of the vir- 
tues often passes unobserved: it is the 
chief praise of the three, to have united 
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the fame of the one, and purity of the 
other, which gives a superior merit, 
imparts a grace that raises them to 
the rank, not of imitators, but oji- 
ginals. 

According to the last news from 
Lima, the Congress of Peru have de- 
puted a commission to present the 
project of a Constitution, grounded on 
the representative system. The bases 
are the unity of the nation, under the 
title of the Free State of Peru. The 
sovereignty is declared independent 
of Spain, and of any other foreign 
power; the Catholic religion is that of 
the state ; the right of election is inhe. 
rent in the people, and that of making 
laws in its representatives. 


confiscation, of defamatory penalties; 
of hereditary dignities, of monopo- 
lising privileges, and trading in slaves, 
are proclaimed and guaranteed. The 
executive power not to be hereditary, 
nor vested in any individuals for life. 
In criminal causes, recourse to be had 
toa jury. A senate to be constituted, 


to watch over the Constitution, with a 


powers to propose to the executive, 
functionaries, civil and ecclesiastical, 
and to conveke the Congress, in ex: 
traordinary cases. The ministers to 
be responsible, collectively and indi- 
vidually. A treaty of reciprocal assis- 
tance im peace and war, and a com- 
munication of the privileges of citizen- 
ship, has also been recently established 
between the Free State of Peru and 
the Republic of Columbia. 
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The late ALEXANDER STEPHENS, Esq. of Park House, Chelsea, devoted an active and ‘ 
weill-spent life in the collection of Anecdotes of his contemporaries 
book the collections of the passing day ;— these collections w 


present a selection from them to our readers, 


e have purchased, and propose to 


As Edit th i 
other biographical works, the Author may probubl or of the Annual Obituary, and many 


but the greater part are unpublished, and all st 
manners, worthy of a place in a literary miscellany, 


y have incorporated some of these scraps; 
and alone as cabinet-pictures of men and 
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MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 
HE following morceau, if we may 
credit common fame, was from the 
pen of Mary Stuart, queen of Scots. 
t will, undoubtedly, be thought cu- 
rious, as tracing one of the human 
passions (regret,) in a new manner, 
and as contajning, in a plaintive meg- 
tozo, some natural, pathetic, and beau- 
tiful, touches. It has borne the name, 


vas.I have been informed, of a Romance, 
x 


and there is an air that accompanies 
it, composed by David Rizzio, musi- 
cian and secretary to the queen. 


Adieu, eharmant pays de Franee, 
Douce patrie, 
Terre cherie, 
Heureux sejour de mon enfance; 
Adieu France ; adieu, mes beaux jours, 
La nef qui dejoint nos amours, 
Douce patrie, 
Terre cherie, 


N’avoit 
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N’avoit de moi que la moitié, 

L’autre est a toi: qu'elle soit tienne ; 

Je la fie 4 ton amitié ; — 

Que de Marie il te souvienne. 

CANCER OF THE STOMACH, 

There are few diseases of the 
stomach more frequent than that of 
Cancer. It appears to depend upon 
the same interior disposition as other 
cancerous diseases; but-its determi- 
nate causes are very numerous and 
various, The chief are deep and con- 
tinued grief, melancholy, or chagrin ; 
immodecrate use of wines and spiritu- 
ous liquors, above all, taken in the 
morning fasting; strong contusions olf 
the epigastrium ; a restraint long exer- 
cised on that part; the suppression of 
an habitual hemorrhage, or of a cuta- 
neous affection ; in fact, any thing that 
can cause an irritation of the stomach. 
Among these causes, there are some 
which particularly belong to certain 
professions, to particular epochs of 
life, &c. Cancer of the stomach 
scarcely ever shows itself before the 
age of twenty-five years: it is most 
frequent between the thirty-sixth and 
the liftieth years. Like all other can- 
cers, it causes at first only local effects; 
and itis not till the end of a certain time 
that it occasions a progressive change 
of nutrition, and of all the other func- 
tions: whence it follows, that its dura- 
tion exhibits generally two distinct 
periods, but whose absolute and rela- 
live duration is very variable. 

A crowd of diseases may complicate 
cancer of the stomach, and accelerate 
its fatal termination. The principal 
are—dropsy, (hydropisic, ) les squirres 
du foie et d'autres visceres, Vhepatite et 
la peritonitée aigue ou chronique, et les 
fievres ataxiques et ceedynamiques. 

SALE OF THE LINNEAN COLLECTION. 
Ina Letler from Sir James Edward Smith, 

M.D. F.R.S,. President of the Linnean 

Svciety, to Dr. Stoever.* = = 

London, Nov. 21, 1791. 

_Tn the first place, I shall give you, 
Sir, an historical account of the sale 
ofthe Linnean collections with as much 
accuracy as I can. On the death of 
the younger Linneus, in the autumn of 
1783, his Majesty the King of Sweden 
was, I believe, in France. The mo- 
ther and sisters of the deceased were 
anxious to make as large a_profit .as 
they could of his Museum ; and there- 


@umeees 








* See the Life of Sir Charles Linnens, 
translated by Joseph Trapp, a.m. from the 
German of D, H, Stoever, PH.D. 
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fore, within a few weeks after his 
death, employed Dr. Jotin Gustavus 
Acrcl, Professor of Medicine at Upsal; 
to offer the whole collection of books; 
manuscripts, and natural history, to 
Sir Joseph Banks, for the sum ofa 
thousand guineas (1,060/. sterling). 
Dr. Acrel wrote to Engelhart. the 
younger,, now professor at Gotten: 
burgh, and who was then in London, 
to-make this offer to Sir:Joseph. It 
happened that I breakfasted at Sir 
Joseph’s that very day, which was 
December 23, 1783; and he told me 
of the offer he had, saying he would 
decline it, and advising me strongly to 
make the purchase, as a thing suitable 
to my taste, and would do me honour. 

At that time we knew very little of 
what the collections consisted. When 
the catalogue of the beoks, and other 
particulars, were sent, they proved 
much richer than either Sir Joseph or 
myself had any idea of; but I ought 
not to omit, that Sir Joseph acted 
throughout the affair with the utmost 
honour and liberality,—for which, in~ 
deed, he is very remarkable; always 
encouraging me, in every difficulty, 
with his assistance and his advice. 

On the 23d of December I made my 
desire known to Dr. Engelhart, with 
whom I had been intimately acquaint- 
ed ai Lidinburgh; and we both wrote, 
the same day, to Professor Acrel, de- 
siring a catalogue of the whole, and 
saying that, if ii answered my expec- 
tations, I would be the purchaser at 
the price affixed. In this affair I 
trusted to the honour of Dr. Acrel 
alone; nor did I apply to any body 
else to take care of my interest.in the 
matter. [I never was in Sweden at 
any time of my life. In due time, the 
Professor sent an accurate catalogue 
of books, and a general account of the 


_ other articles. But, by this time, the 


mother and sisters of Linneus began 
to think that they had been too preci- 
pitate: they had been in great haste to 
sell the collection before the return of 
the King of Sweden. Perhaps she 
might be obliged to sell it to the Uni- 
versity of Upsal at a cheap rate; and 
they had pitched upon Sir Joseph 
Banks as the most opulent and zealous 
naturalist in Europe: thinking he 
would give more for it than any- body 
else ; and, at the same time, they fixed 
a thousand guineas as probably the 
largest sum that could be thought of. 
But, while they were in treaty with 
me, etiquiries were made, which gave 
3 them 
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them an higher idea of the value of the 
collection; and they had unlimited 
offers from Russia. They, therefore, 
wanted to break off their negotiations 
with me; but the Professor would not 
consent to that, and insisted on their 
waiting for my refusal. For this ho- 
nourable conduct, he has unfortunatc- 
ly incurred much censure; and all 
sorts of false reports have been raised 
against him: such as, that I had bribed 
him with a hundred pounds; which, 
however, was so far from being the 
case, that he never had a present from 
me, except a few English books out of 
the Linnean library, worth about six 
or eight pounds; which he desired to 
purchase of me, as he could not get 
them in Sweden, and which I prevail- 
ed on him with some difficulty to ac- 
cept. I thought this a very small and 
inadequate return for the trouble he 
had on my account; and it surely 
could not be considered as a bribe. 

At this time Baron Alstroemen 
claimed of the heirs of Linneus a 
debt, which the younger Linneus 
owed him, and for which they agrecd 
to give him a small herbarium, made 
by the said Linneus during his father’s 
life; containing only duplicates of the 
great collections, and not any of the 
plants he afterwards collected in his 
travels. On consideration of this, they 
agreed to abate one hundred of the 
purchase money: to all this lL consent- 
ed. I paid half the money down, and 
the rest in three months; and in Oc- 
tober 1784 received the collection, in 
twenty-six great boxes, perfectly safe. 
I paid eighty guineas to the captain 
for freight, which was too much by 
half: but I was careful to avoid all 
delay; for the ship had just sailed, 
when the King of Sweden returned, 
and, hearing the story, he sent a vessel 
after the ship, to bring it back:. but, 
happily for me, it was too late. The 
English government, in consequence 
of the application of my friend Sir 
John Jervis, was very indulgent to me 
in suflering the whole collection to 
pass the Custom-house without any 
examination or expense, except a 
slight duty on the books. 

As towhat Dr. Pauhl has mentioned 
in his ‘* Observationes Botanica,’ about 
a Mr. Maukle, I have authority to say 
it is altogether false ; and, if it had 
been true, it could not have prevented 
the collection coming away, unless 
the heirs had acted dishonourably to- 
wardine. I do not wonder the Swedes 


(Aug, 1, | 
are angry at losing such a treasure. 
but they ought to stick to truth; and] © 
can at any time justify Dr. Acrel ang 
myself, by publishing our whole coy. 
respondence. Ihave endeavoured {y) © 
do him some justice in my dedication © 
of my * Reliquia Rudbeckiane.” : 


The collection consists of every 4 
thing possessed by the two Linne, — 


relating to natural history or medicine, 
The library may contain about 2,500 
volumes, or many more, if all the dis- 
sertations were reckoned separately, — 


The herbarium of Linneus contains all _ 


the plants described in Species Planta. 


rum, except perhaps about five hun 7 


dred species, (fungi and palma ex- | 


cepted,) and it has, perhaps, more than ~ 
five hundred undescribed. The her- | 
barium of young Linneus is more ~ 
splendid, and on better paper: it con. 
tains most of the plants of his Supple — 
mentum, except what are in his father’s ~ 


herbarium; and has, besides, about 


1,500 very fine specimens from Com- ‘a 
merson’s collection, most of them |~ 


new; besides vast collections from 
Dombey, Lamarck, Pourrett, Guan, 
Smeathman, Masson, and, above all, 
a prodigious quantity from Sir Joseph 


Banks, who gave him duplicates of ~ 


almost every one of Aublet’s speci- 
mens, as well as of his own West ln- 
dian plants, with a few of those col- 


lected in his own travels round the 


world; of which last, however, he has 


not given any away to any body. | 
Ycung Linneus also made ample col- “~ 
lections from the gardens of Holland, ~ 


France, and England; he made his 
collection a duplicate one, indepen- . 
dent of bis father’s, and separate from 
it, as I still keep it, and have added 
many things to it collected by myself 
in England, France, Italy, and _ the 
Alps. I am also enriching it daily by 
the kindness of my friends; and have © 
lately had a fine addition from the 
East Indies. 

The insects are not so numerous, 
but they consist of most of those that 
are described by Linneus, and new 
ones. The shells are about thrice as 
many as are mentioned in the “ Sy 
tema Nature,” and many of them very 


valuable; as young Linneus had in- © 
creased that part of the collection very — 


much. ‘lhe fossils are numerous, but 
mostly bad specimens, and in a bad 

condition. I have also many birds © 
from the South Sea; with some {ndia® | 
dresses and weapons; and a number 
of dried fish, particularly all he 
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by Dr. Gardener from Carolina: some 
seeds of plants, and a Herbartum Turi- 
namense in spirits of wine, and several 
other things. 

The manuscripts are very nume- 
rous: all his own works are interleaved 
with abundance of notes, especially 
the “Systema Nature,” ‘‘ Species Plan- 
tarum,” ** Materia Medica,” ‘* Philoso- 
phia Botanica,” ** Clavis Medicine,” &c. 
&e. Lhave not yet found the ** Nemesin 
Divine ;’ but I have a vast number of 


| papers [have not yet perused. Ihave 


“ Iter Laponicum,” ‘‘ Iter Dalecariium,” 
and some others; also a diary of the 
life of Linneus, in his own hand, for 
about the thirty first years of his life. 
I have also ** Descriptiones Liliorum et 
Palmarum,” and ‘* Systema Mamma- 
lium,” by Linneus the son; the first of 
which I shali probably publish soon. 
The letters to Linneus are about 3000. 
Young Linneus left all his things in 
such disorder, that I have the utmost 
difficulty in arranging them, and I 
every day discover something I did 
not before know. 
LORSTERS. 


These are caught in baskets, on the’ 


coasts of Scotland and Norway; and, 
when brought into the ‘Thames, are 
placed in large boxes, of sufficient 
width between the joints to let the 
water flow freely through. They are 
then carried to a place called Old 
Haven, a few miles below Gravesend, 
on the Essex coast, where the water 
is salt. ‘Thence they are drafted, as 
occasion may require, and sent to 
Billingsgate, to be boiled alive for the 
gratification of the luxurious. 
TRAVELLING IN HOLLAND. 

By the easy way of travelling on 
canals, an industrious man loses no 
time from his business; for he can 
write, eat, or sleep, as he goes. By 
means of these, the people that live in 
boats hold some proportion to those 
that live in houses. 

TOWNS OF THE ANCIENT GERMANS. 

_ There is a passage in Tacitus some- 
times quoted by the learned,—“ It is 
evident that the Germans have no ci- 
ties to dwell in, nor do they even admit 
of habitations contiguous.” This must 
be taken with some exception for 
countries bordering on the Rhine, as 
Cesar finds Oppida among them. 
Speaking of the Ubii, he adds, “ that 
many of their customs they had bor- 
rowed from the Gauls, their near 
neighbours.” This may, perhaps, ac- 
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count for the disagreement between 
‘Tacitus and Cesar. 
LADY M. W. MONTAGU. 

On passing through Rotterdam, this 
lady presented a manuscript copy of 
her Turkish Letters to the Rev. Mr. 
Sowden, the resident English clergy- 
man ; whose son, Capt. S. afterwards 
ascended in a balloon with Sheldon. 
A few years after, an English adven- 
turer borrowed them for a day; and, 
by the aid of five or six amanuenses, 
copied the whole ; and then, to teaze 
the minister Lord Bute, the writer’s 
son-in-law, the whole were published, 
but with initials; and no work ever 
had an equal run. 

Philip ‘Thicknesse happened by 
some means to get possessed of other 
Letters, and, thinking to bargain with 
the minister, opened a negociation ; 
but, trusting Lord B. with a personal 
inspection, some powerful footmen 
turned him into the street. He chal- 
lenged Lord B. and published an 
appeal; but was contemned or laugh- 
ed at. 

Forty years after, Sir Richard 
Phillips seeing some Letters of Addi- 
son, Pope, and others, lying in the win- 
dow of a cheesemonger, bought them 
for a few pence; and, on enquiring their 
source, he found that two or three 
sacks-full had been bought at the office 
of a deceased attorney, but that some 
had been .recovered by one of his 
clerks, a Mr. Silverlock, in Serjeant’s 
Inn. The rest had been dispersed in 
wrapping up small quantities of but- 
ter and cheese! Sir Richard now 
hastened to Silverlock, who related 
that his employer had been solicitor to 
Mr. Wortley, Lady Mary’s husband ; 
and that, owing to young Montagu 
residing in Turkey, the family-papers 
had never been claimed; that he and 


_his fellow clerks had filled the sacks 


from the dusty shelves, and sent them 
to the next cheesemonger; but that a 
few accidentally remained: on one of 
which seeing the name of Addison, he 
found that the others consisted of let- 
ters of Lady Mary, Mr. W., Lord 
Bute, Addison, Pope, &c. Shocked 
at what he had done, he endeavoured 
to recover the whole; but the greater 
part had been used, and others had 
been so mixed with various papers, 
that he abandoned the search, though 
the recent discovery proved that he 
had been too precipitate. Sir Richard 
now negociated with Silverlock, who 
modestly 
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modestly demanded a guinea a letter, 
for about 260 letters, and various pa- 
pers. He, however, offered him 200 
guineas ; which the lawyer accepting, 
Sir Richard instantly transferred the 
whole to a hackney-coach, and pro- 
ceeded to the house of the Marquis of 
Bute, grandson of Lady Mary; and, 
unawed by the reputed pride of that 
nobleman, and by the fate of Thick- 
nesse, obtained an interview. On his 
way he had picked out five or six 
very peculiar letters, and other family 
documents; on presenting which asa 
gift, he was treated with great urba- 
nity. A second interview completed 
an arrangement, by which the marquis 
agreed to combine his stock of similar 
papers with that of Sir Richard, and 
then give the whole to the world, as 
the complete works of his illustrious 
grandmother, under the direction of 
an editor to be named by the marquis, 
and paid by the publisher. The editor 
did his duty poorly ; but we were thus 
indebted for the recovery and publica- 
tion ef one of the most pleasing clas- 
sics in our language,—the ‘ Letters 
and Works of Lady Mary Woriley 
Montagu.” 
JOHN WILKES. 

The late John Wilkes was really a 
wag, and so intolerably sarcastic, that 
it is a wonder how he could keep so 
long on good terms with his friends, 
In this respect he was very justly 
compared with Dr. Johnson ; although 
the latter was called the Caliban of 
literature, and the former a fine gen- 
tleman when in gentleman’s company; 
for it was chiefly at the citizens’ ex- 
pense that he indulged in the satire 
of his wit. When confined in: the 
King’s Bench, he was waited upon by 
x deputation from some ward in the 
city, when the office of alderman was 
vacant. As there had already been 
great fermentation on his account, and 
much more apprehended, they who 
were deputed undertook to remon- 
strate with Wilkes on the danger to 
the public peace which would result 
from his offering himself as a candi- 
date on the present occasion, and 
expressed the hope that he would at 
least wait till some more suitable op- 
portunity presented itself. But they 
mistook their man: this was with him 
an additional motive for persevering in 
his first intentions. After much use- 
less conversation, one of the deputies 
at length exclaimed, “Well, Mr, 


[ Aug. 1, © 
Wilkes, if you are thus determiieg © 
we must take the sense of the ward” | 
‘With all my heart (replied y, | 
Wilkes); I will take the non-sengy, 
and beat you ten to one.’ ; 
Upon another occasion, Wilkes a. — 
tended a city dinner, not long afig © 
his promotion to city honours. Amone — 
the guests was a noisy vulgar deputy, ~ 
a great glutton, who, on his entering — 
the dining-room, always with grea 


deliberation took off his wig, suspend. — 
ed it ona pin, and with due solemnity — 
put on a white: cotton night-cap, 


Wilkes, who certainly had pretension, — 


to be considereda high-bred manjand 
never-accustomed to similar exhibj- | 7 


tions, could not take his eyes from so | 
strange and novel a picture. At | 
length the deputy, with unblushing 7 
familiarity, walked up to Wilkes, ani © 
asked him whether he did not think © 
that his night-cap became him? “Qh 7 
yes, sir, (replied Wilkes,) bat it would 
look much better if it were pulled quit | 
over your face.” € 


‘ 


t 


There was a heavy. lord mayor, whe, 
by persevering steadily in the pursuit 


of wealth, accumulated an immense |~ 


fortune, and rose from a low stativa 7 
to be the first magistrate of the city: | 
his entrance into life was as a common 
bricklayer. At one of the Old Bailey ~ 
dinners, his lordship, after a sumptu- © 
ous repast on turbot and venison, Was — 
eating a prodigious quantity of butter ~ 
with his cheese. Why, brother, 7 
(said Wilkes,): you lay it on witha 
trowel.” box 
CRUIKSHANK THE SURGEON. : 

Mr. Cruikshank was born in 1746 a — 
Edinburgh, where his father was exa — 
miner in the Excise-office. He-was 
scarce five years of age when be lost ~ 
his father, and he was sent soon after — 
to a Latin school at Culross, in Perth- 7 


shire, which he attended more than 7% 


eight years. About the end of that ~ 
time he obtained the prize promised | 
by Dr. Erskine, then minister there, 7 
for the greatest cffort of memory. At | 
fourteen he went to the university o 7 
Edinburgh: for two years he attended © 
the Latin and Greek classes, taught | 
by Professors Steward and Hunter; © 
but, being presented to ‘a bursary i 
the university of Glasgow, by the Earl 
of Dundonald, he left Edinburgh, and 
went to Glasgow. | 

At Glasgow he went regularly 
through all the classes of philosophy: 


and, in 1767, he there-took the deg 
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of Master of Arts. His» bursary 
obliged him to study divinity, and he 
felt a superior propensity to the study 
of anatomy and physic, to which he 
yielded: these he studied under the 
Professors Hamilton and Stevenson. 
After having remained eight years 
at the university of Glasgow, he in 
1771 came to London, recommended 
hy Dr. Moore, them surgeon at Glas- 
cow, under whom he had for some 
timc had the opportunity of seeing 
ihe practice of physie and surgery. 
By the recommendation of Dr. D. 


Pitcairn, Mr. Cruikshank became H- 


brarian to the late Dr. Hunter. He 
attended his lectures, the lectures of 
Dr. Fordyce, and became perpetual 
pupil to St. George’s Hospital. The 
year fullowing he became anatomical 
assistant, and then partner in ana- 
tomy with Dr. Hunter. On the death 
of Dr. Hunter, Mr. Cruikshank and 
Dr. Baillic received an address from 
cighty-six students, then attending the 
lectures in Windmill-street, full of 
attachment and esteem; and, about 
the same time, the university of Glas- 
gow, of their own accord, conferred on 
Mr. Cruikshank the degree of Doetor 
of Physic. Mr. Cruikshank was also 
lately eleeted a membor of the Impce- 
rial Academy at Vienna, honorary 
member of the Lyccum Medicum, 
Leicester-fields, and of the Royal 
Medical Soeiety at Edinburgh. §—~ 

Mr. Cruikshank and Dr. Baillie 
continued to teach the anatomical 
school, begun and long taught, with 
high and merited distinction, by the 
late Dr. William Hunter. . 

In 1779 Mr. Cruikshank, at the 
desire of Dr. Hunter, wrote a letter to 
Mr. Clare, on the absorption of ca- 
lomel from the mouth: he was then 
spitting blood, and, as he did not 
expect to recover, he introduced some 
expcriments on respiration, and se- 
veral of his principal doctrines respect- 
ing the absorbing powers of the human 
body; but that Ictter has never been 
Be me 

n 1786 Mr. Cruikshank published 
the “ Anatomy of the Absorbent .Ves- 
scls in the Human Body.” Dr. Hun- 
ter and he were to have published this 
work conjointly, and accordingly a 
great many drawings of these vessels, 
in almost every part of the body, had 
been made year. after yoar, till they 
amounted to that number, that, when 
lid before an’ eminent engraver, he 
said they could not be engraved for 
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less than 800L As Dr. Hunter died 
before any other step than merely col- 
lecting the drawings.had bees taken ; 
and as he had made no provision in 
his will for the expense of such a 
publication, Mr. Cruikshank reduced 
the drawings to one, in a general 
figure of the human body, where the 
different parts are seen in. outlines, 
— the — oe are ¢i- 
graved in their natural appearance. 
'Fhis makes his first plate. os 2 

Mr. Cruikshank was one of the most 
indefatigable characters ever kno 
He rose every morning about seven 
o’clock, when his hair-dresser, was 
ready to attend him; and, even 
during. that short interval, he wes 
always reading. He never took any 
regular breakfast, or ate any thing in 
the morning ; a bason. of tea was his 
only nourishment before he went out, 
Generally from eight o'clock te ten he 
stopped in his house, and attended the 
poor people who waited on him, very 
often in such a crowd as to filf the 
lower apartment, and some of them ta 
remain outside of the street-door, 
From ten tifl one in the afternaon, he 
visited his patients in the several parts 
of the metropolis and its environs. 
From one to two he was performing 
surgical operations at home ; from two 
til} four he was giving: his anatomieal 
lectures in his theatre in. Windmill- 
street: his usual dining hour was at 
four o’clock, but he was often so i- 
terrupted by a crowd of patients, even 
at this time, that he was prevented 


from taking amy dinners before six ; 


from seven o'clock till about ten, he 
usually walked for his exercise, and 
generally he employed that time in 
visiting such of his patients as re- 
quired a second visit in the day; 
lastly, from ten to twelve he was 


always intent on anatomical dissec- 


tions, on soandry niee experiments, 
or in writing letters and notes for the 
next day. wet 

The beautiful preparations in his 


‘Museum in Windmill-street were all 


of his making. They display exquisite 
taste and ingenuity of performance ; 
and the Museum is unquestionably 
one of the best of the kind in b 
His anatomical lectures co 
eight months in the year,—from Octo- 
ber till May. Im the remainder of 
the twelvemonth, every moment which 
was ‘not occupied in visiting patients 
was bestowed in composition of works. 
He died June 27, 1800. 
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OXFORD PRIZE POEM; 
BY T. 8. SALMON. 


Stonehenze. 
APT in the veil of Time’s unbroken 


: loom, 
Obscure as Seath, and silent as the tomb, 
Where cold Oblivion holds her dusky reign, 
Frowns the dark pile on Sarum’s lonely 
lain, ' 
Yet Think not here with classic eye to 
trace 
Corinthian beauty, or Ionian grace; _ 
No pillar’d lines with sculptur’d foliage 
crown’d, 
No finted remnants deck the hallow'’d 
" " ground ; j . 
Firm, a8 implanted by some Titan’s might, 
Each ru stone u its giant height, 
Whence the pois’d fragment, tottering, 
seems to throw 
A trembling shadow on the plain below. 
Here oft, when Evening sheds her twi- 
light ray 
And gilds with fainter beam departing day, 
With breathless gaze, and cheek with ter- 
ror pale, 
The lingering shepherd startles at the tale, 
How at deep midnight, by the Moon's 
chill glance, 
Unearthy forms prolong the viewless dance; 
While on each whispering breeze that 
murmurs bys 
His busied fancy hears the hollow sigh. 
Rise from thy haunt, dread genius of the 
, clime! 
Rise, magic spirit of forgotten time ! 
Tis thine to burst the mantling clouds of age, 
And py pee radiance onTradition’s page; 
See! at thy call, from Fable’s varied store, 
Tn shadowy train the mingled visions pour : 
Here the wild Briton, ’mid his wilder reign, 
Spurns the proud yoke, and scorns th’ 
oppressor’s chain ; 
Here wizard Merlin,where the mighty fell,* 
Waves the dark wand, and chaunts the 
thrilling spell. 
Hark! ’tis the bardic lyre, whose harrow- 
ing strain 
Wakes m0 rude echoes of the slumbering 
plain; 
Lo! “tis the Druid pomp, whose lengthen- 
ing line 


_ Inlowliest homage bend before the shrine. 


He comes—the priest--amid thesullen blaze 

Hissnow-white robe inspectral lustre plays; 

Dim yet the torches thro’ the circling 
night, 

Dark curl the vapours round the altar’s light ; 

Over the black scene of death each con- 
scious star, 

in lurid glory, rolls its silent car. 





® On this spot it is said that the British 
nobles were slaughtered by Hengist. 
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"Tis ene! e’en now the mystic hortoy 
ade 

From Sarum’s loneliness and Mona's glade; 

Hush’d is each note of Taliesin’s lyre, ~ © 

Sheath’d the fell blade, and quench’d the | 

fatal fire. 
On wings of light Hope’s angel formappean 
Smiles on the past, and points to happier | 


Points,with uplifted hand andrapturd ey, | 
To yon pene dawn that floods the opening | 
y? 


And views, at length, the Sun of Judah pou _ 
One cloudless noon o’er Albion’s rescued © 
shore, : 
= 


SONNET; 
BY J. M. LACBY. 


’T18 Sorrow’s voice! ’tis angel-woman’scry! 
Lo! at the tomb of all. her hopes she 


weeps! 5 
There her fond husband and her infants lie, — 
And there her nightly vigils oft she keeps, 
Approach her not,—too sacred is her grief 
For interruption ; all the rustics know 
Her tale of sadness, and would bring relief 
Could they but find a balm for sucha 
woe, ps 
Her love was great,—it looks beyond the 
grave, s 
In — now she communes with the 
ead ; S - 
Tho’ Heaven has taken back what first it — 
ve, 
She bows in humbleness her beauteous 
head. 
Soon may that Heav'n restore her breastto 
peace, _ 
Or take her to itself, and bid such sor 
row’s cease. a 
—<__— 


LA FETE DIEU. 


(The following lines were written at Paris, imme — 
diately after witnessing the procession of La Féle — 
Dieu, in which prines, priest, and soldier,—with — 
the assistance of gold lace, feathers, tallow cal- 
dles, and black velvet,—did all in their power to 
fill the canaille with awe; whilst the housesof © 
that enlightened metropolis exhibited a motley ~ 
display of —, rugs, sheets, and blankets, 0 ~ 
the great gratification of the ruling powers, 
the astonishment of the enquiring stranger.) 


WITH one accord, let all believer’s praise | 
The great Creator, and our offerings raise; ~ 
Hang out our carpets, decorate our streets — 
With virgin blankets and unspotted sheets; _ 
Come, let us bow with meekness to the rod ; 
Of Neg gain the blessings of out — 


Who looks with mercy from on high, 


Well pleas he sees our carpets from the 
8 


; , ape 
Enlighten’d Christians! when we now 


ect wm 
Upon the darkness of each Pagan ann 4 
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ell may we glorify our God, and say 
oer pre toe = thanks for brighter day. 
The Pagan age of follies now gone by, 
A nobler worship reigns beneath the sky! 
Hang out our carpets, decorate our streets 
With virgin blankets and unspotted sheets, 
Well pleas’d our God beholds the priestly 
throng, 
Delighted listens to the holy song; 
And feathers, beads, and drums. and 
swords, 
Must be most pleasing to the Lord of 
Lords. 
Inspir’d priests and soldiers! goodly band,— 
Mercy and murder marching hand* in 
hand! 
This is the work of Europe’s potent kings, 
Whose armies have reviv’d these holy 
things : 
France has her Bourbons and her priests 
again ; 
Their biood,— their money,—was not 
spent in vain. 
Britons rejoice! such things are cheaply 
- bought; 
It was for this that you so bravely fought ; 
And on the page of history will be told 
How British valour, join’d to British gold, 
Combin’d to raise the lilied flag on high, 
Triumphant o’er philosophy. 
x M-——R. 
— 
TO CHARLES NICHOLSON ; 
Occasioned by hearing him Play a Concerto 
on the Flute, ut one of the recent Oratorivs. 
Nemo vir magnus, sine aliquo afflatu divius, unquam 
fuit. Cicero, 
O tHov! whose soul-enliv’ning flute 
Surpasses Orpheus’ fabled shell, 
What time it tam’d the fiercest brute, 
And made the woods with rapture swell, 
Accept this unassuming song, be 
In praise of thy transcendant skill, 
For thou of all the tuneful throng 
Remain’st the sweetest minstrel still; 
Harmonious spirit ! when I hear | 
Thy liquid strains in their career ) 
Of pathos and voluptuous tage, 
I deem thee of that starlight sphere 
Where none but angel-forms appear, 
And demigods are known!—- --—-- 


Tis not the rapid tide of sound, . 

Wherein all feeling must be drown’d, 
Which ev'ry tuneful dunce may reach,— 

Tis not the foreign *Flautist’s bound 
From depth to height of music’s 

speech,— | 

Nor all the tricks and quirks of art, 

Which make the dull with wonder start ; 

Nor yet the loftiest notes his skill 

Can plunge upon the sense at will, 
That charm the tasteful ear ; 

But that superior style and tone 

Which still are thine, and thine alone, 
And own no equal near. 


* Drouwett, | 
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‘Tis that unriyall'd breathing out 
Of pathos, which thy lips diffuse, 

Which seems to linger round about 
Thy magic flute, as loth to lose 

Itself in air,.or fly from thee, 

The source of its divinity, 


Proceed then, highty-gifted spirit! - - 
Through all the labyrinth of sound, 
And still from heavenly souls inherit 
Strains which in heav’n alone abound. 
Oh, breathe us still that matchless "song, 
That rich and taste-a d air, 
Whose silvery links seem borne 
By “angels ever bright and fair,” 
The atmosphere, which thrills with plea: 
sure 


In yielding to its plaintive measure, 
+ by ea av pa Nature’s child! 
e not ud applause beguil’d,— 
Court he the flights the scales dealt, 
But curb thy genius in her soarings, 
And seek th’ approval of the'pit, 
In pref’rence to the gods’ adorings. 
Yet, if mo 3 must wanton at times through 
Leys on 
To — the vulgar, whom taste cannot 
please 
And deal in chromatics, to show them the 
, height i fi 
_ And the mazethro’ which music extends; 
Let it still be thy chief and peculiar. delight 
To reflect on the ears of thy friends. 
To pluck from the brow of the critic the 
sneer 
That might serve to retard thy resplendent 
career ; 
For the shouts of the vulgar bo recom- 
pense leave, s 
And “make the judicious incessantly 
grieve!” iS ‘ 


But these are mere fancies the Muse must 
reject, 

For the genius thou own’st cannot err ; 
Thy taste is too perfect for once to select 
’ The applause which would pity incur! 
Let oe, O Nicholson! still be 

aim, ; 

Both to rival thy father in talent and fame, 
To call down to the smiles of the angels in 
Heav'n, . Sea en 

To make the immortalst with rapture 

confess, 
That a part of their powers to thee has 
been giv’n, 7 , 
To add to thy weakness and worldly 


success | Toe 
To give to new concords and harmonics 
birth 
And prove that an Orpheus still paces 
the earth. G. 
Islington ; June 1823. 
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* Roslin Castle, in four flats. 
+ Handel, Haydn, and Mozart. 
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NEW MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


— 
A Second Grand Military Divertimento, for 
the Piano-forte; composed by A. V. 
Forster. 33. 6d. ' 
HIS divertimento comprises an 
introductory movement in triple 
time of three crotchets, a march, an 
andemte in common time of two 
crotchets, an andante in triple time of 
three crotchets, and an allegretto in 
compound common time of six qua- 
vers. In the first of these we do not 
trace what we should have expected; 
something annunciative of the de- 
clared cast of the composition ; some- 
thing of a martial air; so, at least, ina 
sensible degree; and by no means of 
that general kind, that it might as well 
serve for a leading movement to a calm 


[Aug 1, 


effect of combined voices ; nor is the 
deficiency of tlfe union compensated 
by the suctession of the intervals. Tho 
words are so prettily poetical, that 
we have to wonder at the apparent 
non-inspiration of the coniposer. No 
freshness, no swéetness, pervades the 
melody.. It moves onward with an | 
unappealing tamencss, and is rather | 
endured than enjoyed. But perhaps 
our ears have been spoiled by the 
compositions of this species from the 
taste and science of the Drs. Cooke 
and Calcott, and the happy fancy and 
contrivance of the late Mr. Samud 
Webbe and the ingenious John Staf- 
ford Smith. 
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as to a storm, to a pastoral féte as to 
a battle-piece. The march by which 
it is succeeded is manly and spirited ; 
and the twe follewing andantes, and 
the concluding allegretto, are good in 
their kind. The publication, there- 
fore, regarded in its totality, is respec- 
table, if not of the first order of excel- 
jence; and ought to encourage Mr. 
Forster to proceed in his ingenious 
labours, as an instrumental composer. 
Analyzing his composition, we find 
many felicitous turns of thought, and 
some instances of harmonical evolu- 
tion and contrivance, which never 
proceed from mean talents, or superfi- 
ciality of science. 

Fwe-Finger Airs; including some Popular 
Melodies, for the Study of Young Per- 
formers ; by J. Green. 6s. 

The principal object of this little 
publication is that of affording diver- 
sity to the study and practice of juve- 
nile performers. Its variety of exer- 
cises On one position of the hand,—all 
of which may be executed with or 
without the aid of the chiroplast, or 
hand-direttor,—forms a valuable fea- 
ture in the work; while many of the 
pieces are as pleasing to the ear as 
they are facile to the finger, and not 
Jess calculated to promote improve- 
ment than to gratify the generality of 
auditors, especially those who are 


partial to short, simple, and unlaboured 
movements, . 


** Awake, my love, ere morning’ 4 
. Glee for three 1 eg — 
This song, or rather harmonized 
ballad, is but an inartificial composi- 
tion. The parts are disposed with lit- 
tle of that skill necessary to the best 
| 4 





Calanthu’s Song, from “ Glenarvon,” as sung 
by es Ashe; composed by F. J. Klow, 
1s. 6d. | 
‘‘Calantha’s song” is a ballad of 

two verses. We have not with any great 

success sought for that novelty.and 
expression which should always cha- 
racterize this species of composition. 

The features of a ballad should be | 

few, but striking; simple, yet fraught 

with effect. But we should fear that 
the present article is not sufficiently 
marked by those characteristics, ‘to 
delight the generality of its hearers. 

We are far, however, from meaning 

to exclude it from that class of pro- 

ductions which has often pleased 
large portion of vocal practitioners, or | 

‘to say that many amateurs are not | 

likely to listen to it with pleasure and | 

satisfaction. - 

“* Lassie wi’ the bonny e’e,” a Scotch Ballad; © 
composed and arranged, with an Accomp ~ 
niment for the Piano-forte, by William © 
Rogers, As, 

The melody of this ballad is of a 
common-place description, and far 
from being calculated to impress 
either the feelings or the ear. 
ideas, instead of being the voluntary 
effusion of a prompt and ready faney, 
are evidently constrained. Hence 
they are as awkward’as unconnected, 
and incapable of moving the heart o 
of conciliating the external sense. 
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THE DRAMA. 

The summer theatricals, confined 
as they are to one house, (except we 
include as theatricals the performances 
of the Coburg, Astley’s, and the other 
minor theatres,) are so inferiorly inter 
resting, after the rich treats lately 
present 
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presented to us at Druary-Lane and 
Covent-Garden, that we had nearly 
determined to suspend our dramatic 
remarks till the re-commencement of 
the winter season. Lut the various 
and striking powers of Liston, Terry, 
and Cooper, Madame Vestris, Mrs. 
Chatterly, Miss Paton, and Miss 
Chester, as exhibited in Pigeons nnd 
Crows, the Rivals, the Way to keep him, 
the Beggar’s Opera, the new operatic 
comedy of Sweethearts and Wives, the 
pleasant little musical piece of the 
Padlock, and the new and lively farce 
of Mrs. Smith, are too worthy obser- 
vation not to claim our acknowledg- 
ment of the pleasure we have derived 
from their exertion; and our thanks 
in advance, for the gratification we 
anticipate from their further display. 
“Sweethearts and Wives” is the 
production of Mr. Kenny. As an 
operatic comedy, (that is, a dramatic 
vehicle for music,) this piece is cnti- 
tled to the favourable reception with 
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which. it has been honoured. The 
chatacters, theagh not very novel, are 
variable and well sustained; the dia- 
logue is terse and animated; and the 
plot, though, we must say, not very 
skilfully conducted, is far from being 
bad in itself. The development of the 
whole gyst of the business, before the 
end of even the first act, was highly 
inartificial, and proved so dangerons 
to the piece, that we trembled for its 
existence ; which certainly, but for the 
hearty zeal of Liston in the author’s 
cause, would have been of short dura- 
tion, admitting even that, without his 
exertion, it would have been heard 
through. However, it is due to Mr. 
Kenny to say, that, had that unfortu- 
nately been the case, the public would 
have debarred itself from the enjoy- 
ment of some interesting scenes, and 
much easy and pleasant dialogue,— 
features with which ‘ Sweethearts 
and Wives” as much abounds as any 
drama whatever of recent. production, 
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To Witttam DANtELt, of Aborcarne, 
Monmouthshire, for certain Improve- 
ments in the rolling of Iron into Bars, 
used for making or manufacturing 
Tin-Plates. 

HIS invention consists of an im- 

' provement in the mode of rolling 

iron to be used for tin plates, and con- 
sists in rolling the iron (to be used for tin 
plates) perpendicularly between a pair 
of rollers, with grooves of different grada- 
tions, the iron being previously cut with 
a pair of shears, or any other instrument, 
into picces of four inches and a half 
square, more or less (but Mr. D. genc- 
rally prefers that size), the first groove 
in the rolls being so cut or formed as to 
admit each of the pieces of iron (singly) 
to pass through perpendicularly, and the 
successive grooves in the rolls being such 
that the pieces of iron may come out of 
the last groove reduced to a proper 
thickness for the future stage of the 
manufacture of iron for tin plates. By 
the means of rolling the iron perpendicu- 
larly, in the manner described, the inside 
of the piece of iron is brought to the 
surface, and the imperfection it contains, 
instead of being dispersed and intermixed 
throughout, is forced to the edge and 
ends. The quality of the iron for tin 
plates is thereby much improved, and 
the number of tin-plate wasters are 
thereby reduced.— Repertory, 


To Joun Giapstone, of Castle Doug- 
las, Engineer and Millwright ; for an 
Improvement or Improvements in the 
Mads of pro o. pee ae s and 

fode of propelling such Vessels by the 

A plication re Steam or other Passe 
This invention consists in axles or 
shafts passing through the sides of the 
vessel ; to these axles or shafts motion 
may be communicated in the usual way 
by steam or other moving powers; 
second, that upon each of these axles or 
shafts, on the outside of the vessel, 
there be fixed one or more male or 
female stud-wheels, drums, or cylinders, 
adapted for one or more endless chains, 
which chains are to pass over wheels or 
cylinders near the of igs end of the ves- 

sel, and are so constructed as to form a 

considerable curve on the side applying 

in the water, and to be complctely kept 
from sliding on the wheels; thirdly, 
across these chains, floats, or paddies of 
wood, or any other suitable material, 
are fixed at such distances, as will frecly 
permit the application of the chains to the 
surface of the whecls or cylinders, and 
in such a manner, as to retain the floats 
or paddles in a position nearly perpen- 
dicular to the position of the chains to 
which they are attached; fourthly, the 
progressive motion is given the vessel by 
the action of the floats or paddles in the 
water, during the revolution of the 

chains 
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chains on the wheels or cylinders. Mr. 
G. claims, as his invention, the applica- 
tion of floats or paddles fixed on ‘the 
chains, and applying them either on the 
outside of single vessels,.or between 
double vessels, fur the purpose of navi- 
gation, as circumstances may permit. 
The endless chains put in motion by 
the rotation of the wheels or cylinders 
round which they pass; the mode of 
fixing these floats or paddles, so that the 
greatest number of them in contact with 


the water shall be perpendicular to the . 


horizon, is a circumstance which entirely 
obviates that loss or waste of power, 
arising from the oblique position of the 
paddies on the common paddle-wheel, 
both as it enters and leaves the water ; 
and also the method by which the chains 
steadily maintain thcir position, notwith- 
standing the resistance of the water and 
the curvature of the chains and paddies 
between the wheels. 
The advantages of the chain-paddles 
ever the wheel-paddles depend chiefly 
on this principle, that the propelling 
power of the paddles is in proportion to 
the extent of surface, which acts upon 
the water in a horizontal direction. For 
it is cvident, that any motion they impart 
to the vessel, is always ina direction ex- 
actly opposite to that in which they act 
upon the water; whence, so far as the 
stroke or pressure is either upwards or 
downwards, so far they only give the 
vessel a shock in the opposite direction, 
but impart no progressive motion. 
Now, from the nearly horizontal position 
of the chains, the paddles always enter 
and leave the water in a direction nearly 
perpendicularly, and are all either 
wholly or very nearly so, when in the 
water; whence, the whole always act 
upon the water, and consequently pro- 
pel the vessel in a horizontal direction. 
‘The perpendicular position of the chain- 
paddies alsow prevents the waste of 
power, as well as the shock which the 
vessel receives, and the dashing back of 
the water, arising from the wheel-pad- 
dics entering and leaving the water at so 
small an angle with it. Also, from the 
Jength and horizontal position of the 
chain, so great a number of paddles are 
always in the water at the same time, 
that a much greater surface acts upon it, 
than can possibly do so with the wheel- 
paddles.— Repertory. 


a 
To J. Wuitcner, of Helmet-Row, Old- 
street, Mechanic; M. Pickrorp, of 
Wood. street, Carrier; and J, Wuit- 
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BOURN, of Goswell-street, Midd 


le 
Coach-smith; for an Improvement: 


the Construction of the Wheels of af 
Wheeled Carriages, and of all ‘othe 
vertical Wheels of a certain size, 
The invention consists in the applica. 
tion of friction-rollers of — certain 
portionate dimensions, connected toge. 
ther, and revolving upon outer and inner 
circles, the circumferences of which cir. 
cles must bear the same proportion to 
each other, as the circumferences of 
the rollers bear .to each other. The 
Patentees make two plates or rings, 


which are to be employed as the outer 7 


circles, of steel or iron casc-hardened, or 
other strong material, which are rivetted 
or screwed, or otherwise attached on to 
the sides of the fellies of the wheels, so 
as to leave a groove or space between 
such outer circles. ‘The friction-rollers 
are formed with different radii, in one 
piece, but act like two rollers of different 
diameters, joined together, and revolving 
upon one common centres ‘That part 
which has the larger diameter, for the 
sake of explanation, is called the larger 
roller (though, in fact, it is only the lar- 
ger peripbery of a roller), and. the other 
is called the smaller roller (though, in 
fact, it is only the smaller periphery ofa 
roller). ‘They calculate the diameter of 
the outer circles, and form sets of rollers 
(called the larger friction-rollers) of 
steel or iron case-hardened, or of brass 
coated with stee}, or iron case-hardened, 
or other strong material, with grooves 
round their peripheries to work on the 
edges of these outer circles, and revolve 
in them. ‘The numbcr of friction-rollers 
will depend on the number of revolutions 
they are to make ; the greater the num 
ber of revolutions, the smaller will be the 
diameter of the friction-rollers, aud there 
will consequently be room for a greater 
number of them in the outer circle. 
They then make a circular plate or ring 
of iron or other strong material, called 
the middle ring, to which the friction- 
rollers are attached, at equal distances, 
by axles or pivots, as hereinafter mention- 
ed; this middle ring is to be constructed 
of such a diameter, that it may sl 
free of the outer and inner circles,,a? 
so that the larger friction-rollers, bei0g 
attached, may freely roll upon the edgé 
of the outer circle. In holes made 
through this middle ring at regular dis 
tances, they fix shafts or spindles pr 
jecting from each side, on which spindles 
the friction-rollers are put, there bews § 
a hole through their centres for that p 

’ 
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so that one of cach set of larger 
friction-rollers (which stand on cach 
side of the middie.ring) will work upon 
one outer circle, and the other upon the 
other outer circle ; and part of each outer 
roller, as it revolves round, will always 
be in the groove between the inner cir- 
cles after mentioned. The patentees 
then make a number of such smaller 
friction-rollers of the same materials as 
the larger friction-rollers, equal to the 
number of the larger friction-rollers, and 
unite them, so that the centre may be 
common to both, and that they may 
compose one friction-roller with differ- 
ent diameters, the spindles on the mid- 
dle ring running through both. If the 
calculation be made beforehand, the two 
parts of the friction-roller may be made 
in one piece, and this is the best way. 
They then make of steel or irou case-har- 
dened, or other strong material, the two 
smaller or inner circles of the diameter 
(calculated to their outer edges) found 
as above mentioned, to be screwed on 
to a circle of wood (turned solid, or com- 
posed of felleys), leaving a groove or 
space between such inner circles, in the 
same manner as between the outer cir- 
cles. One of these inner circles is pla- 
ced so, that the smaller. pheriphery of 
all the friction-rollers, which are on one 
side of the middle ring, touch its circum- 
ference, and the other the same on the 
other side of the middle ring; and the 
inner circles are then screwed on to the 
wood. Then, if the inner circle were 
setin motion, the smaller pheriphery of 
the friction-rullers would revolve on it 
in the same time as the larger periphery 
of the friction-roller, on the outer circles. 
The smaller pheriphery of the friction- 
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rollers is not grooved, but flat, for the 
convenience of putting the machine to- 
gether. The inner circles do not rest on 
or touch that part of the friction-roller 
which projects beyond its smailer diame- 
ter, but are kept off from it by having 


at the bottom of the lesser friction-roller, 


where it joins the larger friction-roller, a 
small shoulder or circular projection 
which the inner circle touches, and by 
which all lateral friction between the 
smaller or inner circle and the side of 
what for explanation is called the larger 
friction-roller is prevented, ‘The applti- 
cation of ihe machinery, when thus 
completed, must vary according to the 
purposes for which it is used. For car- 
riages there are several ways of using it; 
round the wood in which the outer eir- 
cle is fixed, a common tire may be put. 
‘The inner circle may be bolted or other- 
wise fastened on to the carriage if springs 
are required ; but, if they are not required, 
it may be bolted or fastened on to the body 
of the carriage. Anaxle running through 
the carriage and connccting the two 
wheels is not absolutely requisite, provi- 
ded the bolts or other fastenings are suffi- 
ciently strong; but we apprehend it would 
be better, for the sake of strength and du- 
rability, to use a square axle; or-the outer 
circle may be fastened to the side of or un- 
derneath the carriage, and a revolving 
axle run through the inuer circle into a 
common carriage-wheel; or the whole ma- 
chinery may be put into the box or 
nave of a common wheel. When used 
for carriages, or any purpose which 
would expose the machinery to dust or 
vther obstructions, a plate of iron or 
other sufficient covering should-be used 
to enclose the parts.—Repertory. 
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SOCIETY for the IMPROVEMENT Of PRISON 
DISCIPLINE. 
(With an Engraving.) 

Y favour of the Committee of the 

¥ Socicty for the Improvement of 
Prison Discipline, we are enabled to-in- 
troduce to our readers a view of the 
famous Tread-mill in use at the House of 
orrection at Brixton, in Surrey, and 
lately introduced into other similar es- 
blishments. As man is the creatare of 
habit, it is palpable that nothing can be 
more desirable than that persons faigly 
tried and condemned to punishments, 
justly proportioned to their obduracy 


and turpitude, should be cmployed 
while in prison, or habits of idleness will 
be engendered, instead of being cor- 
rected. It has beena problem of great 
difficulty to find such cmployment ag 
adapted itself to uninstructed muscular 
exertion, without entangling itself with 
the details of produce and sale; but, at 
length, Mr. Cubitt, of Ipswich, has con- 
trived a mill to grind corn and raise 
water for the prison use, to be worked 
by treadles, in performing which no pre- 
vious instruction is requisite. Benevo- 
lence can object nothing to the use of 
such a machine, provided it is not em- 


ployed 









tal cal 
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ployed as ant itisttument of torture, or as 
a means of rendering labour disgusting ; 


_ for, although idleness is the root of all 


evil, yet idleness is not the sole cause 
of crime, and the inability to obtain em- 
ployment as offen leads to vicious 
courses as the desire to evade it. When 
punishments are legally apportioned to 
repetitions of offences, and first trans- 
gressions in many descriptions of crime 
are visited with only cautionary punish- 


~ ments, then Iess sympathy will attend 


convicted persons than at present; but, 
when the law so little discriminates as 
to inflict capital punishments on chil- 
dren and on youths who have not 
arrived at years of discretion, the com- 
mon sense and universal sentinient of 
mankind revolt, and punishments lose 
their effeet by their misapplication. 

The engraving exhibits a party of 
prisoners in the act of working one of 
the tread-wheels of the discipline-mill, 
recently erected at the House of Cor- 
rection for the county of Surrey, situ- 
ated at Brixton. ‘The view is taken 
from a corner of one of the ten airing 
yards of the prison, all of which radiate 
from the governor's house in the centre, 
whieh is scen in the drawing at the op- 
posite end of the yard, so that from his 
windows he commands a complete view 
into all the yards. ‘The building which 
appears in the ergraving behind the 
ticeal-wheel shed, is the mill-house, 
containing the necessary machinery for 
grinding corn, for which purpose there 
are four pairs of stones, &c. On the 
right side of this building, a pipe is seen, 
passing up to the roef, on which is 
placed a large cast-iron reservoir, capa- 
ble of holdimg about 6500 gallons of 
water, for the service of the prison. 
This reservoir is filled from a well be- 
hind the mitl-house, nearly 200 feet 
deep, by means of a forcing-pump, con- 
nected with the principal axis which 
works the machiucry of the mill. ‘This 
axis or shaft passes under the pavement 
of the several yards, and by means of 
universal joints® at every turn communi- 
eates with the tread-whecel of cach class. 





* It is by means of these universal joints 
upon the main stialt connectiug the tread- 
wheels with the machinery of the mill or 
pumps, that the relative position of each 
may be varied so as to suit the plan of 
almost any prison. On this subject, it 
may be proper to observe, that the mill- 
ho&se should he so placed as to exchide as 
much as poosible anv thoroughtare in a 
prison, by the passing and repassing of 
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The tread-wheel, which is represented 
in the centre of the engraving, ts exactly 
similar to a common watcr-wheel ; the 
stepping-boards upon its cireumfercnce 
are of suffivient length to allow stand- 
ing room for a row of fifteen pcrsons.* 
The weight of these persons—the first 
moving power of the machine—pvro- 
duces the greatest effect when applied 
upon the circumference of the wheel at 
or near the level of its axle; to secure, 
therefore, this mechanical advantage, a 
screen of boards is fixed up in an in- 
clined position above the whecl, in 
order to prevent the prisoners from 
climbing or stepping up higher than the 
level required. A_ hand-rail is fixed 
upon this sereen, by holding which they 
retaia their upright position upon the re- 
volving wheel.+ The nearest end is ex- 
posed to view in the plate, in order to re- 
present its cylindrical form much more 
distinctly than could otherwise have 
been done. In the original, however, 
both ends are elosely bearded up, so 
that the prisoners have no access to the 
interior of the whecl, and all 1k of 
injury is prevented. A light shed pro- 
tects the prisoners, as well im wet wea- 
ther as from the heatof-the sun in sum- 
mer; and it is so constructed as not to 


Carts with corn and flour. When the imill- 
house is sitnated outside the boundary 
wall of the prison, every inconvenience of 
that kind is avoided, and the security and 
quiet of the prison is promoted. . Care 
should, however, be taken, that such 
building be detached from the outer wall, 
lest the security of that. boundary be 
impaired, 

* Twenty inches is the common allows 
ance of standing room to eaeh man, There 
are at present ten tread-wheels erected in 
this House of Correction, one in each 
yard : two of these wheels are capable of 
holding six persons each ; two, nine persous 





each; four, fifteen persons each; and twa, 


wheels, eighteen persons each ;—making 
up altogether 126 persons. 

t It was discovered, in one recent in« 
stance, that, in consequence of the hand 
rail projecting too forward, the prisoners 
had ‘the means of leaning or resting wpon 
it; by which loss of weight, the working of 
the wheel was checked, and the labour: to 
the prisoners became much lightened. Te 
obviate this, it was found necessary to 
have the hand-rail made sufficiently nar- 
row, and so fixed upon the screen 
boards in front of the prisoners, as fully to 
affofd them the means of supporting them- 
selves upon the wheel, but without allow- 


ing them the means of evading the 
labour, 
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interfere with the governor’s view of the 
prisoners, nor to lessen the security of 
the yards. ' 

The tread-whecl is set to work in the 
fullowing manner. ‘The party of pri- 
soners ascend at one end by means of 
steps; and, when the requisite number 
are ranged upon the wheel, it com- 
mences its revolution. The effort, then, 
to each individual of the party, is 
simply that of ascending an endless 
flight of steps, the combined weight of 
the prisoners acting upon every succes- 
sive .stepping-board, preciscly as a 
stream of water upon the float-boards of 
awater-whcel. ‘This operation is main- 
tained without intermission during the 
hours of labour, by the appointment of 
a certain portion of the class to relieve 
_ the party on the wheel. ‘These changes 

are performed at regular intervals deter- 
mined by signal: when the prisoner at 
one end of the wheel descends for rest, 
another at the same moment ascends at 
the opposite extremity of the wheel, as 
represented in the frontispiecc.* By 
this method, the proper number of men 
on the wheel is continually kept up, and 
the work is equally apportioned to 
every man, The degree of labour to 
each prisoner in a given time is also de- 
termined with great precision, by regu- 
lating the proportion of working and 
resting men one to the other ; or, which 
amounts to the same thing, the relative 
proportion of those required to work the 
wheel with the whole number of the 
class; thus, if ten out of fifteen men are 
appointed to be on the wheel, each man 
will have forty minutes’ labour, and 
twenty minutes’ rest, in every hour. 

Tn order to guard against interruption 
tothe regular employ ment of the prison- 
ers on the tread-wheels, which might 
happen from the supply of work in the 
mill at any time falling short, a fly- 
Wheel is attached to the principal shaft 
in the mill-house, which is represented in 
the frontispiece on the roof of the build- 
ing. The fly-boards of this wheel are 
connected with a pair of regulating balls, 
Which, as the velocity of the wheel in- 
creases, tend by their centrifugal action 


10 expand the fly-boards; by these. 


means, the requisite degree of resistance 
18 presented to the motion of the tread- 


es 





At the Bridewell in Edinburgh, these 
Changes are announced by means of a bell 
ve to the machinery; the bell is ca- 
et wd — set so as to give the signal at 

‘tvals of any lengtl 
desired, y yth that may be 
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wheel machinery, and the labour of the 
prisoners suffers no interruption.® | 

In the application of human exertion 
to this specics of mechanical Jabour, 
there are two objects to be considered 
as affecting the measurement of such 
exertion: first, the rate or velocity with 
which the exertion is maintained; ses 
condly, its duration, ‘The rate of exer- 
tion maintained by a prisoner on the 
tread-wheel will be determined by the 
velocity of its revolutions, and by the 
height of the steps; thus, if a prisoner 
treads npon the steps of a wheel which 
are cight inches asunder, and if the 
velocity of its revolution be fifty steps 
per minute, he will have to move or lift 
his own weight over 334 feet per 
minute, or maintain a rate of exertion 
equal to 2000 feet of ascent per hour. 
‘lo complete the measure of individual 
labour, the duration of this rate of exer- 
tion is next to be considered. This 
will be affected by the proportion of 
resting and labouring prisoners, in which 
a class or gang may be appointed tu 
work on a tread-wheel, and by the num- 
ber of hours which the regulations of the 
prison require for daily labour at differ- 
ent seasons of the year. Thus, if two- 
thirds of a class are appointed to be on 
the wheel, and one-third to be off as 
relays, and if the number of hours of 
general labour for the day be ten, as in 
the summer season, the duration of 
actual labour to each man for that day 
will be 63 hours, with 34 hours of rest. 
Then, if the rate of exertion, 2000 feet 
per hour, be multiplied by the actual 
duration of it, viz. 63 hours, we shall 
have a result of 13,333 feet ascent as the 
measure of each man’s labour at the 
wheel for the whole day. ‘This measure 
in feet ascent may, therefore, be taken 
as the most simple and correct standard, 
for determining any quantity of actual 
exertion performed by a person working 
at the tread-mill, 

The quantity of mechanical power 
exerted in this instance would, without 
doubt, be measured more scientifically, 
by taking the product of the weight 
multiplied by the space over which that 





* At Cold-bath Fields prison, a regu- 
lating fly is attached to the tread-wheel 
machinery, by which the power derived 
from the action of about 240 prisoners is 
expended in the air. The resistance pre-~ 
sented by the action of a fly increases with 
its velocity ; and, after a certain time, that. 
resistance becomes so powerful as to pree 
vent all farther acceleration, when the mo- 
tion of the machinery remaius uniform. 
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weight has been moved or lifted in a 
given time; but by leaving out of the 
calculation the weight of a man, the 
measure becomes far more simple, and 
equally accurate for the purpose in view. 
To complete, however, the above calcu- 
Jation, so as to indicate the mechanical 
power exerted by each manon the tread- 
wheel, we have to multiply bis weight, 
which may be taken at the usual 
average of 150!bs. by 2000, the number 
of feet that weight has passed over in the 
hour, which gives 300,000; this number 
being multiplied by 6% the length of time 
that rate of action has been maintained 
for the day, the result is found to be 
2,000,000Ibs. raised one foot, as the 
mechanical measure of daily exertion. 
The diameter of the tread-whcecl does 
not form any part of the above ealcula- 
tion. The mechanical power of course 
depends upon the diameter of a wheel; 
but, as great power is not the leading ob- 
ject in the erection of these machines, it 
is found that the most convenient sizes 
for tread-wheels are from four to six 
fect diameter; and the height of the 
steps from seven to eight inches. 
Wheels of larger diameter occasion 
increased expense, and occupy greater 
space in the prison. “‘rhere might, how- 
ever, be some advantage in having one 
or more of the wheels in the prison of 
different diameters, as they would 
afford the means of varying the rate of 
exertion to a class, when occasion might 
require it. 

‘To the principle of hard labour, 
(says Sir John Cox Hippisley in his 
recent publication on this snbject,) as 
fairly intended by the Statute, so 
far from being an enemy, he is a 
most zealous friend ; but, during a con- 
siderable portion of a long- protracted 
life, having been much occupied in the 
duties of the provincial magistracy in the 
counties of his usual residence; and 
having for many years, as a visiting jus- 
lice, given an especial attention to the 
most considerable House of Correction 
in the county of Somerset, he has 
viewed, with more than an ordinary in- 
terest, the extreme to which this reac- 
tion in the public feeling has led; and, 
particularly, the popularity it has given 
to the very cxpensive* and enormous 
machinery of the tread-wheel; which he 


™ The expense incurred at Cold Bath 
Fields, imcluding such alterations of the 
prison for the reception of the machinery 
as was, by Mr, Cubitt, deemed advirable 
kas exceeded 12,0001, There is, as yet, no 
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has found from his own repeated inyest;. 
gations, and those of many enlightened 
and intelligent friends who have ep. 
gaged in the same inquiry, to be highly 
mischievous in its prineiple, and banefyl 
in its effects, to those who are sg 
indiscriminately sentenced to it; and, 
consequentiy, an instrument whieh 
neither the government nor the people 
of this country can countenance, when 
its evils are fully laid before them. 
But, desirous of ascertaining the pre- 
sent state of the tread-wheel machinery 
in the East-India wareleuses, Sir J. C, 
Hippisley availed himself of the obliging 
intervention of a friend who had re- 
cently presided in the chair of the East 
India Company, and who procured a 
minute report, drawn up by the principal 
eflicers of the warehouse department 
upon all the points of enquiry. ‘The 
chief officer of the Bengal warehouse 
states, that—‘‘ of the five cranes, one 
was erected in that warchouse, and is 
still in use—the part of the warehouse 
which it serves not being provided with 
any other crane ;”—but a note is sub- 
joined, announcing, “ that Edward Doe 
had his leg broken by working at this 
crane, and that Joscph Eames also 
received a severe injury in the leg from 
working at the same crane, which inca- 
pacitated him from labour for some 
wecks; and were relieved by the East 





mill-work of any sort attached to it; and, 
if mills and the necessary buildings be 
added, it is estimated that the additional 
expenditure will scarcely fall short of a 
moiety ef the sum already expended. In 
a Treatise on Mechanics by Dr, Olinthus 
Gregory, (Profassor uf Mechanics in the 
Royal Military Academy of Woolwich,) 
will be found a description, accompanied 
with plates, of a tread-wheel in every 
respect analogous to that introduced by 
Mr. Cubitt, for which Dr. Gregory states 
that Mr. David Hardie, of the East India 
Company’s Bengal warehouse, obtained a 
patent. But Mr. Hardie himself, in point 
of fact, had no pretension to the discovery 
of the principle, it being no other than 
that of a_wheei long used by the Chinese 
in the irrigation of their plantations. Mr. 
Hardie’s machinery was applied to a 
crane instead of a mill, and is described by 
Dr, Gregory,—“ as a wheel, on the outside 
of which are placed twenty-four steps for 
the men to tread upon, at a situation 
where the steps are found at a height 
equal to that of the axis, or where the 
plane of the steps became horizontal.” 
Five cranes of this description have, ac- 
cording to Dr. Gregor 
s | egory, been at work at 
the East India warehouses, and Mr, Hat- 
“ies patent was obtained in 1803. 

India 
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India Company.” He farther states 
“that another of the cranes was erected 
in the warchouse of the assistant pri- 
yate-trade warchouse-keeper ;” but a 
note is here also annexed by the officer 
of that department, which tells us “ that 
the men have often received bruises 
when working the wheel, and that it was 
considered more dangerous to work 
than at the capstan: that Dennis Leary 
received a severe hurt while working at 
one of them, and was pensioned by the 
East India Company; and finally, that 
the cranes were taken down last 


summer.” 

From the investigation the following 
facts appear to be incontrovertibly esta- 
blished :— 

1, That, from the enormons height, ex- 
tent,and complication, of the machinery of 
the tread-wheel, there appears to be an in- 
superable difficulty in constructing it of 
iron, whether cast or malleable, sufficiently 
pure and powerfal to support the incum- 
bent load or strain that is often imposed 
upon its shafts, with their subterraneous 
ramifications, to a perilous extent, without 
breaking: that such accidents have al- 
ready taken place in different prisons, and 
not less than four times, in little more than 
three months, in the House of Correction 
in Cold Bath Fields, with precipitation, 
from a considerable height, of all the pri- 
soners employed at the time, who were 
thrown on their backs, with considerable 
injury to many of them.* 

2. That, from the peculiar motion of the 
limbs for which alone this machine was in- 
tended, which is that of treading-on tiptoe 
up anendless hill, with the body bent for- 
ward,t and the hands rigidly and unremit- 
tingly grasping a rail for support, an exer- 
tion is produced, so exhausting to the ani- 
mal frame, that scarcely any committee of 
visiting magistrates have ventured to en- 
force its use for more than a quarter of an 
hour at a time; while at the House of 
Correction at Edinburgh, seven minutes 
and a half, or just half this period, is the 
utmost that is risked, 

3. That in consequence hereof a most 
distressing thirst, debilitating perspiration, 
and actual loss of flesh, are often pro- 
duced, and especially in warm weather, 
during every successive round of working, 
Short as the period is; as has been fre- 
quently experienced in the prison in Cold 
Bath Fields, and is admitted to have oc- 








' . Other similar fractures have since 
- ci place in the same prison, one of 
“em since part of these sheets have been 
im the press, 

t Such was their position at the Cold 


Bath Fields Priso isi 
th F ; n, when visited by the 
Writer in May, 1822, i 
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59 
curred at Edinburgh and various other 
places ; and that, in order to support such 
exhaustion, a fuller and richer diet has 
been humanely allowed in several prisons, 
particularly at Edinburgh and North 
Allerton. 

4. That not only severe exhaustion, but 

Strains upon the organs and muscles imme- 
diately called into exercise, in many cases 
highly injurious to health, have actually 
taken place on various occasions, and, in 
the opinion of a large body of physicians 
and surgeons of the highest rank and re- 
spectability who have migutely examined 
into the subject, are necessarily threatened 
at all times. 
_ 5 That, in consequence of such strain- 
ing anc over exertion, many of the female 
prisoners have been suddenly obliged to 
descend from the tread mill in the prison 
in Cold Bath Fields in the midst of their 
task-work, accompanied with circum- 
stances of the most repulsive indelicacy, 
insomuch that the female prisoners con- 
fined within these walls, as well as in most 
other prisons, have been of late, alto- 
gether or in a great degree, cxempted from 
this kind of labour. ; 

6. That the concurrent testimony of nu- 
merous medical practitioners, of high cha- 
racter and extensive experience, has 
proved that habitual labour of a like de- 
scription, as that of mariners, and even of 
a lighter kind, as the ladder-treading in 
thatching and among masons’ labourers, 
miners, &c. has a gradual tendency to 
produce ruptures and varicose veins, or 
nodulous tumours on the legs ; and, in nu- 
merous instances, has actually produced 
them. Whence it has been reasonably 
apprehended by ether practitioners of 
great talents and attainments, who have 
particularly attended to this machine and 
its effects, that a stated and longer em- 
ployment upon it than has hitherto been ex- 
perimented in any prison, in consequence 
of its being of novel introduction, will ne- 
cessarily give a still greater tendency to 
the same injuries, and, i the end, more 


“céftainly and more extensively induce 


them among those who are sentenced to 
its morbid discipline. 

7. That on this account, prisoners, 
labouring under the above affectjons, and 
especially under ruptures or consump- 
tions, or a tendency to stich complaints, 
are, in the Cold Bath Fields Prison, or 
were till of late, as also in other prisons, 
altogether exempted from the pupishment 
of the tread-wheel. 

8. That for these and similar reasons, 
the unhappy culprits whose fate it is to be 
committed to prisons where this trying 
discipline is in use, to adopt the impressive 
language of the Prison Discipline Come 
mittee, “have a horror of the mill, and 
would sooner undergo, as they all declare, 
any fatigue, or suffer any deprivation, than 
returm 
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retur to the House of Correction when 
once released.” 

y, That, in consequence of the above 
mischiefs found practically and essentially 
to appertain to the tread-wheel, its em- 
ployment, notwithstanding its enormous 
expence in erecting, is of very limited ex- 
tent, and cannot or ought not to be exer- 
cised over more than one half of the de- 
linqnents to whom it was originally appro- 
priated: female prisoners, as observed 
above, being already considered as unfit 
subjects of its discipline, as are also those 
who are labouring under consumptions, 
ruptures, and various other weaknesses, 
or a tendency to such Weaknesses. 

10. That, while it is regarded as a lead- 
ing principle of justice in all countries, to 
proportion the kind and degree of punishi- 
ment to the kind and degree of crimina- 
lity, the discipline of the tread-wheel 
offers, not merely one kind alone, but one 
degree alone, of infliction upon prisoners of 
every class: so that the beggar, the 
poacher, the shoplifter, and the house- 
breaker, are, under its dominion, all and 
equally sentenced, so long as they continue 
in confinement, to the same kind and the 
same undistinguished degree of severe 
and perilous suffering; though nothing can 
be more manifest than their respective 
gradations of delinquency. 

11. That it is hence absolutely expedi- 
ént for the purposes of the first principles 
of justice, as well as for those of carrying 
into practical effect the salutary applica- 
tion of hard prison labour, in the full 


[Aug, }, 
spirit as well as letter of the Statute, that 
means of discipline of a very different de. 
scription from that of the tread-wheel 
should be resorted to. 

12. That the discipline of the hand 
crank mill, or machinery, already employed 
in the National Penitentiary on the banks 
of the Thames, as well as in numerous 
other prisons, when it has received those 
improvements of which it is so obviously 
susceptible, and which are now in actual 
preparation, with all the facilities for en- 
forcing and graduating the infliction of 
hard mannal- labour, appears to offer a 
considerable approach to this desirable 
object ; affords to the workers the natural 
position of standing firm upon the feet, and 
on firm ground ; calls into full exertion the 
muscles of the hands, arms, and chest; 
divides the exercise equally among those 
organs that are intended by nature for 
muscular motion, instead of limiting it to 
those that are either never designed, or 
not ordinarily designed, for such purpose; 
increases the general health and strength, 
instead of counteracting them; and 
hereby prepares every prisoner, so work- 
ed, for applying himself, with greater 
facility, to a variety of handicraft and 
other trades after his discharge from con, 
finement than he possessed before his com- 
mitment to prison; and renders, in fact, 
the habitual use of hard manual laboura 
great and permanent good, instead of 


what may possibly be a serious and lasting 
evil. 
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ACTS PASSED in the THIRD YEAR of the REIGN of GEORGE THE FOURTH, or in the 
THIRD SESSION of the SEVENTH PARLIAMENT of the UNITED KINGDOM. 
—=t re 


AP. LXXXI. Vo amend the Laws 

J relating to Bankrupts. 

Commissioners empowered to summon 
wituesses as to trading and act of bank- 
ruptey.—Persons refusing to attend may 
be apprehended.—Persons refusing to be 
examined, or to produce books, &c, may 
be committed.—Lord Chancellor may 
order bankrupts to join in conveyances.— 
Lord Chancellor may vacate deeds of bar- 
gains and sales, 5 G. 2. ¢. 50. and a new 
bargain and sale may be executed.—Joint 
commissions may be issned against two or 
more of the partners ina firm.— Joint cre. 
ditors of three or more partners may vote 
in the choice of assignees in certain cases. 
— Assignees may use the names of partners 
mn suits. 

Cap. LAXXITL. For reducing the 
Duties of Excise payable upon Salt in 
England, and repealing the Duties upon 
Salt (not being Foretgn Salt), and re- 


- 





ducing the Duties upon Foreign Salt 
payable in Scotland. 

Caps LXXXIMT. To repeal the 
additional Duties and Drawbacks on 
Leather, granted and allowed by Two 
Acts of his late Majesty, and to grant 
other Drawbacks in lieu thereof, and to 
secure the Duties on Leather. 

Cap. LAXXIV. To authorize cer- 
tain temporary Advances of Money, for 
the Relief of the Distresses existing im 
Ireland. 

Cap. UXX XV. To allow peremptory 
Challenge of Jurors in Criminal Trials in 
Scotland. 

In criminal trials the prosecutor and 
pannel may challenge five of the jurors 
withont assigning any reason,— Provided 
always, that afier each challenge made by 
any of the said parties respectively, it shall 
be incumbent upon the judge to chuse 
another 
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another juror, so as again to complete the 
number of fifteen, before the party chal- 
lenging shall be obliged to make any 
second or subsequent challenge ; and the 
juror or jurors to be chosen to supply the 
place or places of the juror or jurors chal- 
lenged shall be equally liable to be chal- 
lenged as the jurors originally chosen. 

Cap. LXXXVI. Zo amend Two 
Acts of the Fifty. seventh Year of his 
late Majesty, and the First Year of his 
present Majesty, for authorizing the 
Issue of Exchequer Bills, and the Ad- 
vance of Money for carrying on Public 
Works and Fisheries, and Employment 
of the Poor ; and to authorize a further 
Issue of Exchequer Bills for the Pur- 
poses of the said Acts. 

Cap. LXXXVII. To enable his 
Majesty's Court of Exchequer tu sit, and 
the Lord Chief Baron or any other 
Baron of the said Court to try Middlesex 
Issues, elsewhere than in the Place where 
the Court of Exchequer is commonly 
kept in the County of Middlesex. 

Cap. LXXXVIII. To amend the 
Laws relating to the Land and Assessed 
Taxes, and to regulate the Appointment of 
Receivers General in England and 
Wales. 

Cap. LXXXIX. To provide for the 
Charge of the Addition to the Public 
Funded Debt of Great Britain, for the 
Service of the Year 1822. 

Cap. XC. To revive and continue, 
until the Fifth Day of July, 1823, cer- 
tain additional Bounties on the Exporta- 
tion of certain Silk Manufactures of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 

Cap. XCI. Lor regulating the Mode 
of accounting for the Common Good and 
Kievenues of the Royal Burghs of 
Scotland. 

Cap. XCII. To explain an Act of 
the Fifty-third Year of the Reign of his 
late Majesty, respecting the Enro{ment 
of Memorials of Grants of Annuities. 

Cap. XCLI. For carrying into 

xecutton an Agreement between his 
Majesty and the East India Company. 

Cap. XCIV. To provide P ot the 
Collection and Payment of the Counter- 
vailing Duties and Drawbacks granted 
byan Act of this present Session on Malt 
and other Articles imported and ex- 
ported between Great Britain and 
dreland., | 

Cap. XCV. To reduce the Rate of 

uties payable in respect of certain 
Carriages usedand employed for the Pur- 
pose of conveying Passengers for Hire, 
and to make Regulations and Provisions 


eating to Stree Coqchegggnd the Duttes 
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1 horse without springs . 1d. permile, 
2horses . . « « « « Sd 

1 horse with springs . . 149d. 
Zhorses » ». « « -« «© Sd, 
3ormore ditto . . . . 45d. 

Plates to be placed on such carriages.— 
Plates to be affixed on each door of such 
carriages.—Penalty on not having such 
plates, 201. 

Every carriage or vehicle used, em- 
ployed, or let out, for the purpose of cou- 
veying passengers for hire to or from or 
from and to any place or places in Great 
Britain, and travelling at the rate of three 
or more miles in the hour, shall, without 
regard to the number of wheels or to the 
number of horses by which the same may 
be drawn, or to the number of passengers 
which the same shall or may be able or 
fitted to contain or carry, or to its being 
an open or close carriage, be deemed and 
taken to be a stage coach or carriage ; 
provided the passenger or passengers to 
be carried or conveyed by any such car- 
riage or vehicle, shall be charged or shall 
pay separate and distinct fares, or a sepa- 
rate and distinct fare, or be charged at the 
rate of separate and distinct fares. 

Persous authorized to examine plates, 
may enter toll-houses.—Carriages, horses, 
&c. made liable for the payment of the 
duty. | 
If the coachman, guard, or other person 
having the care of any such coach, mail 
coach, or other carriage or vehicle as 
aforesaid, or employed in, upon, or about, 
the same, shall, by intoxication, or wanton 
and furious driving, or any other wilful 
misconduct on the public highway, injure 
or endanger any person or persons whiat- 
ever in his, her, or their, life or lives, limbs, 
or property, every such coachmian or per- 
son as aforesaid so offending, shall for 
every such offence be liable to fines of 5). 
to 101, or be imprisoned three or six 
months ; the fine or penalty to be levied, 
mitigated, and applied, in the same or the 
like manner as in and by the said recited 


Act was mentioned and provided with 


respect to the offences therein specified ; 
provided that nothing in this Act contained 
shall extend to or be construed to extend 
to affect Hackney coaches or chariots, or 
their owners or drivers respectively, duly 
licensed by the commissioners of Hackney 
coaches, 
Informations to be laid against the 
nearest proprictor.—If drivers of stage 
coaches take up passengers after entering 
the paved streets of London, &c. they shall 
be deemed persons plying for hire under 

1, G. 1. c. 57. . : 
Cap. XCVI. To continue, until the 
First Day of January, 1824, an Act 
passed in the Fifty-ninth Year of his 
late Majesty, relating to imposing and 
levying Duties in New South Wales ; to 
authorize the imposing and levying other 
Duties 
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Duties on Goods imported into the said 
Colony, and to —- for Ten Years, 
the Payment of Duty on the Importa- 
tion of certain Goods, the Produce of 
New South Wales. 

Cap. XCVII. To continue for Two 


[ Aug. 1; 
Cap. C. To incorporate the Coniri- 
butors for the’ Erection of a National 
Moniment in Scotland, to commemorate 
the Naval and Military Victories ob. 
tained during the late War. 
Cap. CI. For granting to his Ma. 


Years an Act of the Fifty sixth Year of jestya Sum of Money to be raised by 


his late Majesty, for establishing Regu- 
lations respecting Aliens arriving in or 
resident in this Kingdom, im certain 
Cases. 

Cap. XCVIII. For enabling his 
Majesty to grant Pensions to the Ser- 
vants of her late Majesty Queen 
Caroline. 

Cap. XCIX. To continue, until the 
Fifth Day of January, 1825, the Duties 
of Customs payable on British Salt im- 
ported into Ireland ; to repeal the Duties 
on Foreign Salt imported into Ireland ; 
and to grant other Duties in lieu thereof. 


Lotteries. 

Cap. CII. To repeal an Act of the 
First and Second Year of his present 
Majesty, for facilitating the Dispatch of 
Business in the Court of King’s Bench; 
and to make further provisions in ley 
thereof. 

Cap. CHIL. For the Appointment of 
Constables, and to secure the effectual 
Performance of the Duties of their 
Office, and for the Appointment of 
Magistrates, in Ireland, im certam 
Cases. ~ 








NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED IN JUNE: 


WITH AN HISTORICAL AND. CRITICAL PROEMIUM. 
—-=e ; 
Auwhors or Publishers, desirous of seeing an early notice of their Works, are 
requested to transmit copies before the 18th of the Month. 
A Re 


R. JONEs’s long-expected Greek and 
English Lexicon has at last appeared 

in a well-printed octavo volume of about 
900 pages, in double columns. Such a 
dictionary has been hitherto a desideratum. 
We have had several Lexicons to the New 
Testament, of which Parkhurst’s is the la- 
test and most extensive ; but, with regard 
tothe vocables of other Greek works, the 
learncr has always until now had the dou- 
ble task of discovering their meaning 
through the medium of a Latin translation, 
thus giving him two chances of error in 
place of one. Dr, Jones is well known as 
an eminent Greek scholar; and from such 
aman the circumstance of his being obliged 
to look, in every case, for an English cor. 
responding term, must have been of great 
advantage to the work. The Latin trans- 
lation is so familiar to the learned, that it 
comes to the mind almost insensibly ; and 
an explanation, in that language, would 
have been to the doctor a mere matter of 
rote. Here, however, with all his know. 
ledge, he must have been forced to think, 
The corresponding English word, which 
might best express the primary meaning 
of the Greek term, could not have been 
written from memory, an was not often 
to be had without study and reflection. It 
is this study and reflection which, in our 
opinion, renders this dictionary much more 
valuable to an Englishman than any other 
Lexicon whatever. The words are here 
in alphabetical order; but the author pro- 
mises a large quarto, arranged according 
Jo the roots, and furnished with an index 


for the ease of consultation. In this pro- 
mised work, the vocabulary is to be more 
copious; but the volume before us will 
not be found wanting in that respect by 
any learner, for he must study authors 
that are not generally studied before he 
meet with a word which is not contained 
in this octavo. In his explanations, the 
doctor keeps to the principle so well illus- 
trated by Mr. Tooke, that every word has 
one fixed meaning, from which its second- 
ary applications are derived. This mean- 
ing he illustrates, by tracing the etymology 
of each primitive to some one of the Asia- 
tic tongues,—generally to the Hebrew: 
This he does with great ingenuity; but 
whether or not he has been always success 
ful is, in our opinion, of less consequence 
than most people imagine. The research 
in such cases goes backwards ; for it is ge- 
nerally from a knowledge of the word, a 
exlibited in a multitude of situations, that 
the etymologist first catches its radical 
meaning, which is confirmed rather than 
discovered by itsetymon. This is the usual 
and the rational procedure; unless the 
lexicographer could hit upon an etymology 
intuitively, and then demonstrate its origin 
by appealing to the applications of the de- 
rivative. To do this, however, would re- 
quire an intimate knowledge ef the Ori- 
ental tongues, a knowledge which is pos 
sessed by few or none of the literati of 
Europe. 

M. Tulli Ciccronis de Republica is a re- 
publication of a volume which was lately 
printed in Lta¥, under the auspices of 

Pope 
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Pius the Seventh, from a manuscript 
Seated by M. Mai in the library of the 
Vatican, The circumstances under which 
this long-lost work of Cicero (if it be so) 
were discovered, are curious, The manu- 
script is a parchment codex, containing a 
Commentary of St. Augustin on the Psalms 
of David; and it seems this commentary 
was written upon the same parchment that 
had formerly been possessed by the de 
Republica. The ink, however, had been 
only partially discharged, and M. Mai re- 
covered the work of the Roman orator 
from beneath the rubbish of the saint. Se- 
veral of these psalms, with their commen- 
taries are wanting; and, unfortunately, 
their loss leaves many deficiencies in the 
book before us. That this isa genuine pro- 
duction of Cicero we are by no means cer- 
tain. The style is Ciceronian; but it is well 
known that the monks of the middle ages 
amused themselves with forging histories 
and imitating the works of the ancient au- 
thors. The learned will, perhaps, enter 
deeply into a controversy on the subject ; 
and to them we leave both the discussion 
and the result, for we will not pretend to 
‘‘decide when doctors disagree.” The 
French have already got it translated into 
their own language. ‘The English are a!- 
ways more tardy in matters of classical 
literature. 

Captain Apams’s Remarks on. the 
Country extending from Cape Palmus to the 
Rirer Congo is a plain unadorned narrative, 
written with judgment and bearing all the 
marks of authenticity. It appears that the 
chief object for which he then explored the 
western coast of Africa, was the selection 
ofa place for colonization more fitted for 
the purposes of the African Society than 
Sierra Leone, the insalubrity of the climate 
of which is proverbial. ‘The spot recom- 
mended by Cant. Adams for the scite of a 
new settlement is a trading town called 
Malemba, which lies midway between the 
river Loanga Luiza and Cabenda Hook, 
and may be justly considered as the 
Montpelier of W estern Africa. In the 
course of this coasting voyage Captain 
Adams made several excursions into the 
country, the topography of which, as well 
as the customs and manners of the inhabit- 
ants, he describes ina style that, though 
unambitions, is very accurate and appro- 
priate. In another part of our work we 
have matie some extracts from this inte. 
resting volume, and we therefore now lay 
it down with our hearty recommendation. 

Memorable Days in America, being a Jour- 
nal of a Tour to the United Stutes, by W. 
: AUX, an English Farmer, is a book pub- 
oo by subscription, containing a Jour- 
ace Observations made by the Author 

uring his trip to the New World, inclu- 
pe. period of time from the 16th De- 
“s mer 1818, the day on which he paid 151. 

part of his passage outwards, until the 
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@ist July 1820, when he reimbarked for 
his native country. It is said in the title- 
page, that the voyage was ‘ principall 
undertaken to ascertain, by positive evi- 
dence, the condition and probable pros- 
pects of British emigrants.” He returns 
with strong denunciations against that land 
of republicans ; * Finally,” says he, ‘* were 
America, of which I now'perhaps take my 
leave for ever, every thing that the purest 
patriotism could make it, yet the climate is 
an evil, a perpetual evil, a mighty draw- 
back, an almost insurmountable obstacle, 
to the health, wealth, and well-being, ofall, 
except the native red and black man, the 
genuine aboriginal, and the unstained Afri- 
can, for whom alone this land of promise, 
this vast section of the earth, this new and 
better world, seems by nature to have been 
intended. Otherwise, it is argued, would 
noisome pestilence annually desolate its ci- 
ties and districts, and every where un- 
sparingly and prematurely people the 
grave?” This is only a small portion of 
the rhodomontade with which he con- 
cludes his volume ; and yet, notwithstand- 
ing all this, Mz. Faux was not disappoixted, 
for his impressions were received before he 
sailed. He tells us in the outset, that he 
bade farewel to his good and venerable fa- 
ther, whom he never expeeted to see more, 
and tore himself from the embraces of his 
wife and of one dear and only child; that 
immediately on his arrival in London he 
called on Mr. Fearon, requesting letters to 
his friends. ** No,” said he, “*my bock 
has destroyed them: yon will confirm my 
reports.” His sea-voyage is described as 
more horrible than the middle passage. 
‘The weather was stormy —he was sea-sick 
—The sailors swore horribly, and paid no 
attention to the Lord’s-day. The beef and 
porter were bad; and he anticipated no- 
thing less than dying of hunger. At last, 
to the great joy of himself as well as of his 
captain, he got on-board another American 
vessel, which was returning from the 
South Sea. Here he became contented, 
crying out, ** How merciful is the God on 
whom I called! for, instead of drowning, 
starving, or eating each other, I am living 
on the new and interesting luxuries of the 
east, &c.” The whole of the volume is 
equally amusing, and contains many curious 
gossippings which he heard, as well as 
things which he saw witha jaundiced eye; 
but, with regard to any:information that 
can be trusted to, it is totally out of the 
question. His going to America at all ap- 
peared to be a penance; during his stay 
he was afflicted with paralysis, which left 
him immediately on his return. In short, 
we have nothing but the wanderings of a 
hypochondriac. 

We took up Hunter’s Memoirs of a Cap- 
tivity among the Indians of North America 
with ‘a considerable degree of suspicion. 
A Young White Man escaping from a sa- 
vage 
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vage tribe, with whom he had been reared 
trom a period of infancy, of which he had 
no recollection, forcibly recalled to our 
memory the adventares of Psalmanazer. 
We have now read the work, and it 1s but 
justice to say that all our scepticism has van- 
ished. ‘Che narrative is natural and un- 
affected; it tellsno tale that can be reckon- 
ed extraordinary; and recounts nothing 
of his early years that could have been be- 
yond the comprehension of a boy. There 
appears no motive for deceit ; and the ob- 
servations are throughout, modest, rational, 
and, we may say, philosophical. Only a 
hundred and thirty-four pages are devoted 
to his personal adventures ; the remaining 
three hundred and twelve being wholly oc- 
cupied in an account of the “ Manners and 
Customs of the several Indian tribes located 
west of the Mississippi.” Mr, Hunter 
left the Indians in 1816, when, according 
to his own belief; he was about ninetcen 
or twenty years of age. His previous 
adventures are merely a history of the 
combats and migrations of the different 
tribes among which he lived; the chances 
of war having tranferred him from one to 
-another, These things are recorded from 
memory, and the record is seemingly ac- 
curate. ‘The second and principal part of 
the volume partakes more of compilation, 
In his account of the topography of-the 
country and the manners of the tribes; 
his recollection las been evidently assisted 
by subsequent enquiries, and conjoined 
with the information received from other 
travellers. In editing the work, he ac- 
knowledges that he has been assisted by 
his friend Edward Clark, both “ with tnéer- 
rogalions respecting some of the subject 
matter, and the revisal and arrangement 
of the Manuscript.” Of theextent of that 
assistance we are ignorant, but we know 
that an interesting and instructive book 
has been produced by their joint co-opera- 
tion. Some parts must certainly have been 
added by Mr. Clark: for instance, the 
speech ot an Indian Chief, which Mr. Hun- 
ter heard when he was a young boy, is here 
given at great length, and in the first person. 
‘This exactitude of recollection is en- 
deavoured to be accounted for, from 
the effect which the speech produced ; but 
the following paragraph looks extremely 
like an interpolation from the Fables of 
sop. ‘ Brothers, the white people are 
like poisonous serpents: when chilled, they 
are feeble and harmless; but invigorate 
them with warmth, and they sting their 
benefactors to death.” From other parts of 
the volume, we are assured that the Indians 
are not accustomed to take serpents into 
their bosoms. We do not, however, wish 
to cavil: because, as we have already said, 
we are persuaded that in all essential par- 
ticulars the work is sufficiently faithful. 

; The Aniiquilies of Free- Masonry, by 
GeorGeE Oniver, Vicar of Cice, &e, isa 






[Aug: t, 
very pompous and very foolish book. It 
is adorned with maps of Egypt, Canaan, 
and Jerusalem, besides a large one of 
* Europe, Asia, and Africa, shewing the 
dispersion and settling of natiens by the 
descendants of Noah,” according to the 
tenth chapter of Genesis ; and it pretends 
to trace the history of Masonry from the 
creation of the world to the dedication of 
Solomon’s Temple. ‘The author tells us in 
his preface, that he has long felt a serions 
desire to defend the institutions of masonry 
against envy and prejudice; and, that 
since that duty had been impressed upon 
his mind, he had preached and printed five 
Sermons in his official capacity of Provin. 
cial Grand Chaplain for the county of Lin- 
coln, the tendency of all.of which was 
chiefly directed to that point. But those 
sermons, it seems, were not sufficient ; and, 
therefore, this work was undertaken to ex- 
pose “the pure principles of the science, as 
vé actually existed in the primitive ages of 
the world.” What that sevence is, we are as 
much at aloss to know, having fead his 
book, as we were when we opened it, 
Neither are we bettered by the following 
definition of masonry, which he says is con- 
tained in an ancient manuscript, in thé 
hand writing of King Henry the Sixth: “Ytt 
beeth the skylle of nature, the undeistond- 
ynge of the myghte, that ys hereynne ; and 
its sondrye werckynges, sonderlyche, the 
skylle of rectenynges, of waightes and 
metynges, and the true manere of faconynge 
at thynges for mannes use, headlye, dwel- 
lynges, and buildynges of all kyndes, and 
al odher thynges that make gudde to 
manne.——Maconnes havetlie alweys, yn 
everyche tyme, from tyme to tyme, com: 
munycatedde to mankynde soche of her 
secrettees as generallyche myghte be use- 
fulle; they hauethe kepe backe soche 
alleine as shulde be harmfulle yff they 
comed yun euylle haundes.” How many 
such secrets may be in the possession of 
the reverend author we know not, but 
sure we are that he has revealed nothing 
in this volume that can be possibly of the 
slightest use to mankind. ‘his we would 
have pardoned had the book been amusing, 
but it is as dull and uninteresting as it is 
stupid and superstitious. 

The Flora Domestica, or the Portable 
Flower-Garden, which professes to give 
directions for the treatment of plants ir 
pots ; is a compilation that. has a probable 
chance of a successful sale. The plants 
treated of are about 200, which, with 
their varieties, might, as far as their cul- 
ture is concerned, have been discussed in 
the space of forty pages. ‘Ihe remaining 
3350, are made up in part of botanical de- 
scriptions aud remarks, but chiefly by 
*‘ illustrations from the works of the po- 
ets.” The poets however whom this author. 
has chosen to illustrate his work, are sek 
dom those who have taken their stand = 
the 
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the temple of Fame; they are chiefly recent 
orliving authors, and, belonging toa peculiar 
class, are probably the friends of the write 
ter, We find Wordsworth, Shelley, 
Keats, John Clare, Horace Smith, Barry 
Cornwall, and Leigh Hunt, in almost every 
page ; but, strange to tell, although the 
book is a Flower-Garden, the name of 
Dr. Darwin is never once mentioned, 
The Poppy serves to introduce a puffing 
panegyric on the * Confessions of an Opi- 
um-Eater ;” and Tobacco gives us the fol- 
lowing verses by Charles Lamb, 

‘‘ For thy sake, Tobacco, I 

‘ Would do any thing but «ie, 
And but seek to extend my days 
Long enough to sing thy praise.” 
The Sketches in Bedlam is a catch-penny 
ublication, deserving the severest repro- 
— The conduct and the ravings of 
140 maniacs are printed for the amuse- 
ment of the public, without the least re- 
gard to the feelings of their relatives, or to 
their own, when they recover from their 
disease. Some of the persons here held up 
to the curiosity of the public, with their 
names and designations, are already dis- 
charged; and may have the opportnnity 
of reading with horror the history of their 
former degradation, The writer says that 
he is a daily witness of those scenes, which 
he describes in the same vulgar language 
and flippant manner as if he were the 
keeper of amenagery. The book is dedi- 
cated to the governors and managers of 
Bethlem Hospital, and contains the known 
rules of admission; besides other docu- 
ments transcribed from the books of the 
Institution. The whole is thus made to 
assume an official air, which renders it 
either a disgrace to, or a libel upon, the 
managers. Some of the descriptions are 
so filthy and so disgustingly obscure, that 
they could not possibly have appeared 
in printhad the proots been revised by the 
publishers, 
—_— 
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The Farmer’s Directory, and Guide to 
the Farrier, Grazier, and Planter, with the 
Domestic Instructor; by Léonard ‘Towne. 
1 vol. 4to. with fine engravings, il, 10s. 

The Working Bee, or Caterer for the 
Hive. 1 vol. 8vo. 126. 

The Jamaica Planter’s Guide, or a Sys- 
tem for Planting and Managing a Sugar 
Estate, or other Plantations in that Island, 
and throughout the British West Indies in 
general. Illustrated’ with - interesting 
Anecdotes; by Thomas Roughiley, nearly 


twenty years a sugat-planter in Jamaica. 
1 vol. 8vo, 192s, 


BIPLIOGRAPHY. 

Part ILI. of Isaac Wilson’s, of Holl, 
Catalogue of Books, new and second- 
hand; -in every department of Ancient 
and Modern Literature. 18. 6d, 
wn New Catalogue of the Books and 
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Tracts (at reduced prices) offered for Sale 
to the Public by the Society for Promoting 


Christian Knowledge. 
BIOGRAPHY. 
The Royal Naval Biography : contain- 
ing Memoirs of all the Flag Officers living 


at the Commencement of the present 
Year; by John Marshall, Lieut. n.N. 
Vol. I. Parts I. and II. 8vo. 15s, each 
part. 
BOTANY. 

Flora Domestica; or the Portable 
Flower Garden, with directions for the 
treatment of plants in pots. 8vo. 12s. 


CLASSICS, ' 


Part I. of Damm’s Greek Lexicon to 
Homer and Pindar, to be completed in 
eight parts. to, 10s, 6d. Svo. 7s. 6d. 
boards. 

COMMERCE, 

The New Mercantile Assistant, General 
Cheque Book, and Interest Tables: being 
Calculations adapted to the General Pur- 
poses of Commerce ; by William Wright. 

DRAMA, 
The Duke of Mantua. A Tragedy. 8vo. 
| EDUCATION, — , 

The Youthful Travellers; or Letters 
chiefly descriptive of Scenes visited by 
some Young People during a Summer 
Excursion, designed as examples of the 
epistolary style for Children. 418mo. half- 
bound, with plates. 28.6d. 

Remarks on Female Education, adapted 
particularly to the Regulation of Schools. 
12mo. 5s. 6d. boards, 

A New Grammar of the English Lan- 
guage ; including the Fundamental Princi- 
cP of Etymology, Syntax, and Prosody ; 

y T.O. Churchill. Royal 18mo. 5s. 

Remarks on the Practice of Gramma- 
rians, with an Attempt to discover the 
Principles of a New System of English 
Grammar; by John Kigan. 12mo. 3s. — 

Drunopedia ; or a New and Interesting 
View of the Druidical System of Educa- 
tion, elucidating the Obscurities in which 
the early Parts of British History are in- 
volved; by the Rev. Jonathan Williams 
“ALM. 8vo. 4s. sewed. 

Tales of Fancy, conveying Moral Trath, 
designed for the Entertainment and Im- 
provement of Young Persons; by the 
Author of Tales of the Academy, &c. 
igmo. 9s. 6d. half-bound. 

The Road to Happiness, 
sewed. 

The Tutors Assistant ; or Complete 
School Arithmetic; by Joseph Guy. 2s. 
bound. 

A Grammar of the Latin Language, by 
C. G.-Zumpt, Professor in Fredrick’s 
Gymnasium, Berlin. Translated from the 
Girman by the Rev. John Kenrick, a.m. 
8vo. 9s. boards. 

The Correspondent’s Assistant, or Fami- 
liar Letter Writer. geet 4s. 6d, 


8vo. 1s. 6d. 
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FINE ARTS. __ 

Part If. of Portraits and Biography of 
the most illustrious Personages of Great 
Britain : containing James First, Duke of 
Hamilton; Archbishop Cranmer; ‘Thomas 
Wentworth, Earl of Strafford; Edward 
Seymour, Duke of Somerset; Thomas 
Howard, Earl of Arundel and Surrey: by 
Edmund Lodge, esq. Norroy King of 
Arms. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 4to. 25s, ) 

A Guide to the Lakes of Cumberland, 
Westmoreland, and Lancashire ; illustrated 
with twenty Views of Scenery and a Tra- 
velling Map; by John Robinson, D.D. 
15s. boards. fia 

The Italian School of Design (containing 
84 plates) ; being a Series of Fac-similes of 
Original Drawings, by the most eminent 
Painters and Sculptors of Italy ; with Bio- 
graphical Notices of the Artists,and Obser- 
vations on their Works; by Wm. Young 
Ottley, esq. Complete in one volume, 
super royal folio, 121. 12s.; in colombier 
folio, 181. 18s., and proofs, 24 guineas. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Parts I. to III. of a New Geographical 
Dictionary ; containing a Description ofall 
the Empires, Kingdoms, States, and Pro- 
vinces, with their Cities, Towns, Moun- 
tains, Capes, Seas, Ports, Harbours, 
Rivers, Lakes, &c. in the known World ; 
with an Account of their Natural Produc- 
tions, &c.; by J. W. Clarke, esq. second 
edition, 4to. with maps and plates. 

The Berwick New and Improved 
General Gazetteer, or Compendious Geo- 
graphical Dictionary: containing a De- 
scription of the Various Countries, King- 
doms, States, Cities, Towns, &c. of the 
Known World, brought down to the pre- 
sent period, accompanied with twenty- 
six Elegant Maps from the latest Authori- 
ties, in 3 handsome vols. 8vo, 21. 2s. or in 
16 parts, 2s. 6d. each. 

GEOLOGY, 

Reliqniw Diluviane ; or Observations on 
the Organic Remains contained in Caves, 
Fissures, and Diluvian Gravel, and on 
other Geological Phenomena attesting the 
action of an Universal Deluge; by the Rev. 
William Buckland, B.b. F.R,s. &c. profes- 
sor of Mineralogy and Geology in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. 27 Engtavings, 4to. 
il, ils. 6d. 

GYMNASTICS. 

ustructions in all Kinds of Gymnastic 
Exercises, as taught and practised in the 
gymuastic institutions of Germany. De- 
signed as well for colleges, schools, and 
other places of education, as for private 
use, With plates. vo. 6s. 6d. 

HISTORY. 

A History of Richmondshire, in the North 
Riding of Yorkshire, together with those 
parts of Everwicshire, of Domesday, 
which forms the Wapentakes of Lonsdale, 
Ewecross, and Amnaderness, in the Coun- 
ties of York, Lancaster, and Westmore- 
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land; by T. D. Whittaker, Lt.p. F.s,4, 
Complete in 2 vols. folio, 251. 43.—Large 
paper, 501. 8s. 

Historical Illustrations of Quentin 
Durward, selected from Philip de Comines, 
Brantome, and other writers, pointing out 
the Coincidences, or Discrepancies, be- 
tween the Novelist and the Historian, 
Post 8vo. 7s. 

The History of the Anglo-Saxons, from 
their first appearancein Europe to the end 
of their Dynasty in England ; comprising 
the History of England from the earliest 
Period to the Norman Conquest; b 
Sharon Turner, F.s.A. The Fourth Edi- 
tion, in 3 thick vols. 8vo. corrected and 
improved with a map, 2l. 5s. boards, 


HORTICULTURE. 

Hints on Ornamental Gardening : con- 
sisting of a Series of Designs for Garden. 
buildings, useful and decorative Gates, 
Fences, Railings, &c. accompanied by ob- 
servations on the Principles and Theory of 
Rural Improvements interspersed with 
occasional remarks on Rural Architecture; 
by J. B. Papworth, 4to, il. 11s. 6d. 


MACHINERY. 

Practical Essays on Millwork and other 
Machinery ; by Robert Buchanan, engi 
neer, 2 vols. 8v0, with numerous plates 
and figures. il. 6s. boards, 


MEDICINE. 

An Inquiry into the Action of Mercury 
on the Living Body; by Joseph Swan, 
member of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
and surgeon to the Lincoln County Hospi- 
tal. 2nd edition, Svo. 4s. boards, 

MISCELLANIES. 

Dodsley’s Annual Register for 1822. 
8vo. 16s. 

Part 1X. of Bibliotheca Britannica ; or 
a General Index to the Literature of 
Great Britain and Ireland; by Robert 
Watt, mM.p. 4to. 11. 1s. | 

Numbers I. to VI. of Le Bulletin Gene- 
ral et Universel des antionces et des 
Novelles Scientitiques, par M. Le Baronde 
Ferussac. Subscyiption for one year, 2I. 2s. 

Illustrations, Historical, Biographical, 
and Miscellaneous, of the Novels by the 
Author of Waverly, with Criticisms gene- 
ral and particular; by the Rev. Riebard 
Warner, rector of Great Chalfield, Wilts. 
12mo. 8s. 

A Letter to the Editor of the British 
Critic, occasioned by the Censure ‘pro- 
nounced in that work on the editions of 
Shakspeare by Johnson, Pope, Bowdler, 
Warburton, Theobald, Steevens, Reed, 
and Malone, et hoc genus omne, all the 


herd of these and Meibomiuses of the 
British school. 8vo. 4s. 


No. LVI. of the Quarterly Review. 

No. XXX. of the Journal of Science, 
Literature, and the Arts. 
Royal Institution. 

The Navy List for July. 


Characteristics 


Edited at the 
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Characteristics in the Manner of Roche- 
foucault’s Maxims, Royal 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
Suffolk Words and Phrases; or an 
Attempt to collect the Lingual Localisins 
of that Country ; by Edward Moor, F.R.s, 


12mo, 78. 6d. 


The Duty of Humanity to Brute Ani- . 


mals, demonstrated from Reason and Re- 
velation, chiefly extracted from a Treatise 
by Dr. Pumatt, with Notes and Illustra- 
tions; by the Rev. A. Broone, late of 
Raliol College, Oxford. 2s. 6d. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Elements of Natural ig gb by 
John Leslie, esq. &c. Vol. I. including 
Mechanics and Hydrostatics, S8vo. 14s, 
boards. , 

Description of an Electrical Telegraph, 
and of some other Electrical Apparatus; 
with eight plates, engraved by Lowry ; by 
Francis Ronalds. 8vo. 68. boards. 

Researches about Atmospheric Phzno- 
mena; by T. Forster, 1.8.1. 15s. boards, 
with six plates, illustrative of the clouds, 

NOVELS, TALES, AND ROMANCES. 

Edward Neville; or the Memoirs of an 
Orphan. 4 vols. 12mo. 11. 88. boards, 

Self Delusion; or Adelaide d’Haute- 
roche; by the Author of ‘* Domestic 
Scenes.” 2 vols. 12mo0. 14s. boards, 

Historical Notices of Two Characters in 
Peveril of the Peak ; neatly printed in 
post 8vo. uniform with that work, 2s. sd, 

The Lady of the Manor ; by Mrs. Sher. 
wood. 12mo. 7s. boards. 

Eugenia; or the Dangers of the World; 
by MissMoore. 12mo. 4s. boards. 

The Spy Glass ; or Truths brought home 
to the Mind’s Eye. ¢s. 6d. boards. 

The Parish Clerk,a Tale. 1s. 

The Wilderness ; or the Youthful Days 
of Washington, a’ Tale of the West. 3 vol, 
i2mo. 18s, 

The Foundling of Glenthorn; or the 
Smuggler’s Cave. 4 vols. 12mo,. 11. 4s, 
boards. 

Rich and Poor. Small 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Whittingham’s French Classics. Vol. IT. 
2s. 6d. sewed, containing Elizabeth ou les 
Exilés en Siberie, par Madame Cottin. 

_ ORIENTAL LITERATURE. _ 
_Jewish, Oriental, and Classical Antiqui- 
ties; containing Illustrations of the Scrip- 
tures and Classical Records, from Oriental 
Sources. 8vo. 12s, boards, a 
ee POETRY. 

Specimens of British Poetry, chiefly 
selected from Authors of high celebrity, 
and interspersed with Original Writings 
by Elizabeth Scott. 8vo. 12s. | 

My Note Book for 1822; or the Agri- 
cultural Question, a Satirical Poem. 12mo. 
6s. boards, : ‘ 
m. he Prophecy of the Tagus, from the 
; ‘panish of Fray Luis de Lion, the Female 

ysmalion, and an Ode on a Statue in the 

livre. 12mo. 2s. sewed. 

Ellen Gray ; or the Dead Maiden’s Curse: 


Wellington. 
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a Poem; by Dis. Archibald Macleod. 
8vo. 33. 3 

Whittingham’s Elegant Extracts; se- 
lected from the British Poets and Poetical 
Translations, Part III, embellished with 
an engraving. 2s, 6d. 

The Sextuple Alliance: consisting of 
Odes, and other Poems, on the Exile and 
Death of Napoleon. 4to. 3s. 6d. 

The Social Day, a Poem, with 32 
engravings ;by Peter Coxe. 2. 2s, 

Emancipation, a Poem, in two Cantos, 
with Notes and Caricature Designs for the 
instruction of his Holiness, Pope Pius, 
8vO. 3s. 

Byzantium, a Dramatic Poem; by Edw, 
Richard Poole. 8vo. 78. 6d. ! 

Elegy, on the Death of Percy Bysshe 
Shelley; by Arthur Brooke, 1s. 6d. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

A Visit to Spain; detailing the transac- 
tions which occurred in the latter part of 
1822, and first four months of 1823; with 
an Account of the Removal of the Court 
from Madrid to Seville, &c.; by M, J. 
Quin, barrister-at-law. 8vo. 123. boards, 

A Voice from St, Peter’s and St. Paul’s; 
being a few plain Words, addressed most 
respectfully to the Members of both 
Houses of Parliament on some late accu- 
sations against the Church Establishment, 
Svo. 2s. 6d. sewed. 

Recollections of the Peninsula, contain- 
ing Sketches of the Manners and Charae- 
ters of the Spanish Nation ; by the Author 
of “‘ Sketches of India.” 1 vol. 8vo. 8s, 

The Manuscript of 1814 written at the 
Command of Napoleon ; by Baron Fain, 
Svo. 12s. 

Coronation Anecdotes; or Select and 
Interesting Fragments of English Corona- 
tion Ceremonies, 7s. 6d. : 

Anecdotes of a Croat ; comprehending 
Hints of the Improvement of Public 
Works, Agriculture, and Domestic: Life. 
2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 

Campaign of the Left Wing of the Allied 
Army, in the Western Pyrenees and South 
of France, in 1813-14, under the Duke of 
4to, 2k. 

The Poor and their Relief; by George 
Ensor, esq. 8vo. 108. 

Thoughts and Details on the High and 
Low Prices of the last Thirty Years; by 
Thomas Tooke, F.R.s. 15s. 

Questions ‘in Political Economy, Poli- 
tics, Morals, Metaphysics, &c,  8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

A Letter to the Earl of Liverpool on 
the Subject of the Greeks; by Lord 
Erskine. 8yo, 1s. ‘6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

Three Letters, addressed to the Venera- 
ble and Reverend Archdeacon Wrang- 
ham, in reply to his Remarks on Unitaria- 
nism; by C, Wellbeloved. 3s, 6d. 

Discourses on the Rule of Life, with 
reference to Things Present pak im.» 

‘uture ; 
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Future; by Joseph Holden Pott, A.M. 
Svo. 7s. 6d. boards. 

The Pulpit, Parts I. 11. I1I.: contain- 
ing Reports of upwards of Thirty Sermons 
by the most eminent and popular Divines 
of the day, &c, in weekly Numbers. 
2d. each. ‘ ; 

Vol. V. of the New and Uniform Edi- 
tion of Dr. John Owen’s Works, to be 
completed in 16 octavo vols. Edited by 
the Rev. Thomas Cloutt, A.M. 12s. 

Sermons, chiefly designed for the use of 
Families ; by John Fawcett, A.M. 2 vols. 
12mo, 12s. 

The Christian Armed against Infidelity ; 
by the Author of Body and Soul, In 1 vol. 
izmo. 5s. boards. 

Select Chapters from the Old Testa- 
ment, intended for the Use of the Church 
of England Sunday Schools: with a short 
Introduction ; by Thomas Bowdler, esq. 
F.R.S. and s.A. 28, 

Dissertations introductory to the Study 
and right Understanding of the Language, 
Structure, and Contents of the Apocalypse; 
by Alexander Tilloch, LL.p. &c. 8vo. 
12s. boards. 

Lectures on the Harmony of the Scrip- 
tures, designed to reconcile apparently 
contradictory Passages; by Jolm Hayter 
Cox. 8vo. 7s. 6d. boards. 

A Sermon preached at the Parish 
Church of Dudley, on the Death of Vis- 
count Dudley and Ward; by Luke 
Booker, LL,p. vicar, 8vo. 1s. sewed. 

A Sermon preached at Castle-street, 
Swansea, on the Death of the Right Hon. 
Baroness Barham; by John Barfett. 8Vvo. 
1s. sewed, 

No. I. and II. of a Refutation of certain 
primary Doctrines of Popery, in a Series 
of Theological Dissertations ; by the Rev. 
Robert Craig, m.a. 3s. 6d. each. The 
work to be completed in six numbers, 
forming 2 vols, 

The Miscellaneous Works of the Rev. 
Thos. Harmer, Author of Observations on 
various passages of Scripture, &c. : con- 
taining his Letters and Sermons, &c. &c. ; 


by W. Youngman. Royal 18mo. 4s, 6d, 
boards. 


A Sermon, preached at Deal, on the 
Anniversary, 1823, of the Dover and Sand- 


(Aug. 1, 
wich District of the Society for promotin 
Christian Knowledge; by the Rey, ; 
Maule, a.m, 1s. 6d. 

Meditations on the Scriptures: chiefly 
addressed to Young Persons on the im. 
portance of Religious Principles and Con. 
duct; by the Rev. R. Waloud, ma, 
2 vols. Svo. il, is. boards. 

Resignation to the Divine Will, a Ser. 
mon, occasioned by the death of his daugh- 
ter, Mary Brown Langdon; by Thomas 
Langdon. 1s. 

Vol. V. of the Preacher ; or Sketches of 
Original Sermons, for the Use of La 
Preachers and Young Ministers ; to whic 
is prefixed a Familiar Essay on the Com. 
position of aSermon 12mo. 4s. 

No. I. of the Free Thinking Christians’ 
Quarterly Register, 8vo. 2s. 

TOPOGRAPHY. ! 

Memorable Days in America: being a 
Journal of a Tour to the United States ; by 
Mr. Faux. 8vo. 14s. boards. 

A Description of the Scenery of the 
Lakes in the North of England; by W. 
Wordsworth, esq. Foolscap 8vo, 5s. 6d. 
sewed. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Part V. Vol. IX. of the Journal of 
Voyages and Travels: containing—Rus- 
sian Missions into the Interior of 
Asia. 1. Nazaroff’s Expedition to Ko- 
kand. ¢. Eversmann and Jakoview’s Ac- 
count of Bucharia. 3. Capt. Mouraview’s 
Embassy to Turkomania and Chiva. ‘Trans- 
lated from the German. 3s. 6d. sewed, 
4s. boards, 

Observations made during a Residence 
in the Tarentaise and various Parts of the 
Grecian and Pennine Alps, in Savoy, and 
in Switzerland and Auvergne in the Years 
1820, 21, and 22, with Remarks ov tle 
Present State of Society, Manners, Reli- 
gion, Agriculture, Climate, &c.; by Robt. 
Bakewell, esq. 9% vols. 8vo. with plates, 
1l. 6s. boards, 

Journal of Ten Months’ Residence in 
New Zealand ; by Richard A, Cruise, esa. 
Capt. in the 84th regt. of foot. 8v0. 9s. 
boards. 

Journal of a Tour in France, in the 


Years 1816 and 1817; by Francis Jane 
Carey. 1 vol. 8vo. 14s. 








VARIETIES, LITERARY 


Including Notices of Works in 


AND PHILOSOPHICAL; 


Hand, Domestic and Foreign. 


et ee 


: account of the recent Voyage 

round the World, by Captain 
Roquefeuil of the Bordelais, having just 
appeared at Paris, a faithful transla- 
tin will be given in the next Number 
of the Journal of Voyages and ‘Travels. 
This will be the third Voyage round 
the World which has appeared in that 


well-known Monthly Journal, none of 





which are elsewhere to be found in 
the language. ‘The current Number 
contains some most interesting narra- 
tives of Russian missions into unex- 
plored parts of Siberian Tartary. 
Specimens of the Living Poets, with 
biographical and critical prefaces, by 
Ir. ALanic A. Watts, will speedily 
appear, 
Mr. 
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Mr. J. F. DANIELL, F.R.S. has in the 
press a volume of Meteorological 
Essays: the Constitution of the 
Atmosphere; the Radiation of Heat 
in the Atmosphere; Metcorological 
Instruments; the Climate of London ; 
and the Construction and Uses of a 
w Hygrometer. 
" fee y L. Towers, who, like his 
late father, the Rev. Dr. Joseph 
Towers, is distinguished for literary 
industry and research, having for 


‘ several years bestowed much time 


and study in the preparation of differ- 
ent courses of Lectures, intends 
shortly to deliver some of them in the 
environs of London. The very nume- 
rous engravings, by which they will 
be illustrated during their delivery, 
will constitute one of their principal 
novelties. His Lectures will also be 
occasionally elucidated by a new spe- 
cies of composition, numerous cx- 
amples of which will be inserted in a 
pamphlet which he is preparing for 
publication. ‘This pamphlet will ex- 
plain the general subject of the Lec- 
tures, and the nature and peculiarities 
of his own plans. Of his commencing 
courses, two, at least, will relate to 
history and chronology, and will com- 
prehend much amusing information 
respecting biography, antiquities, and 
the arts. 

The Author of “ Annals of the 
Parish,” “ Ringan Gilhaize,” &c. 
announces “ I'he Spaewife ;” and, in 
rapidity, seems determined to keep 
pace with the Waverley Club of 
Scottish Authors. 

A Work called The Sweepings of 
My Study, is announced at Edin- 
burgh. 

Dr. Hissert- announces - Sketches 
of the Philosophy of Apparitions; 
or, an Attempt to trace such Illusions 
to their Physical Causes. 

The Third Edition of Sir AsTLEY 
Coorer’s Work on Dislocations and 
Fractures, is printing.—An Appen- 
dix will containa Refutation of almost 
every statement made in a late cri- 
tical publication, on a subject treated 
of in the former edition of the above 
Work. 

Mr. Piumpe has in the press, a 
Treatise on the Diseases of the Skin, 
intended to comprise the substance of 
the Essay for which the College of 
urgeons have awarded to him the 
Jacksonian prize, a reprint of his 

Essay on Ringworm,” &c. and 
“oplous notices of such improve- 
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ments as have been made in the 
Pathology and treatment of Cutaneous 
Diseases generally, since the publi- 
cation of Bateman’s Synopsis. 

Travels through part of the United 
States and Canada, in 1818 and 1819, 
by Joun Morison Duncan, illustrated 
by Geographical Cuts on Wood, will 
appear in September. 

A translation of GoztHEs’ “Wilhelm 
Meister,” is printing. 

A Pulpit Orator of very extraor- 
dinary powers has made his appear- 
ance in London, and attracts large 
and fashionable auditories. He is 
of the Chalmers’ School, and from 
Glasgow. His name is IRvING, and 
his doctrines are Calvinistic. His 
delivery, cnunciation, and composi- 
tion, are of the first order; and he 
has in a few months acquired great 
and deserved celebrity. Some grave 
persons consider his theatrical manner 
unbecoming the pulpit, but, while he 
is less so than the vulgar methodists, 
he combines those scholastic attain- 
ments which they want, and thereby 
exalts religion, instead of debasing it. 

The great work called Nature Dis- 
played, the richest in embellishments 
which ever appeared in England, and 
made so to render the study of nature 
popular, will positively appear in a 
few days. 

in like manner a very ufeful and 
important volume of 5000 Receipts, 
delayed with a view to its perfection, 
will be ready on or before the 11th. 

The Interrogative System of liberal 
Education is at length completed, 
being now extended to every proper 
object of Juvenile Study. It has 
been 25 years in progress, supported 


_alone by public approbation, and un- 


aided by any Association, or by the 
empirical means usually adopted to 
give currency to systeins. It is now 
more or-less adopted in every well 
conducted Seminary in the United 
Kingdom, and has been extensively 
introduced into France, Belgium, 
Germany, and America. 

Mr. W. West, of Leeds, is about 
to publish in a separate form, with 
additions, his Analysis of the New 
Sulphur Spring at Harrowgate. 

An Order in the Council of the 
Linnzan Society -has been lately 
passed, by which Mr. Donovan will 
be allowed to enrich his New Monthly 
Work, the *‘ Naturalist’s Repository,” 
with the icones of those choice and 
very beautiful species of the co 
an 
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and Columba Tribe, which are de- 
scribed in the 13th volume of the 
Linnean ‘Transactions; the greater 
part of which, if not the whole, aro 
of such rarity, as to be found only 
in the Museum of the Linnean So- 
cicty. . 

Early in August will be published, 
Adrastus, a tragedy, with Amabel, or 
the Cornish Lover, a metrical tale 
founded on fact, and other poems, by 
R. C. DALLAS, esq. 

A fourth Series of Sermons, in 
manuscript characters, on characters 
from Scripture, for the use of the 
younger clergy and candidates for 
holy orders, will be speedily pub- 
lished, by the Rev. R. WARNER. 

In the ensuing month will appear, 
an casy Introduction to Lamark’s ar- 
rangement of the Genera of Shells: 
with illustrative remarks, additional 
observations, and a synoptic ‘Table, by 
Cuartes Dupols, F.v.s. 

A translation of ‘ Les Hermites en 
Prison,” the last and perhaps the 
most interesting of all the Essays 
of M. Jouy, will be published in the 
course of a few days. ‘This work was 
written in the prison of St. Pélagie, 
where the author was recently con- 
fined for a political libel. 

The Revue Encyclopedique for June 
last has a note by the editors, the 
purport of which is to vindicate the 
Bishop of London from a _ charge 
whieh has been brought against him 
by the Edinburgh Review, of advo- 
cating the cause of ignorance. The 
meaning of different passages incul- 
pated is stated to be, simply, that 
human knowledge ought to be accom- 
panicd by religious sentiments. ‘We 
are not necessarily good,’ says the 
Bishop, ‘because we have acquired 
knowledge and learning, and the ex- 
pansion of intellect does not neces- 
sarily suppose or infer a disposition 
to apply it to ifs-true ends. It is 
impossible to gainsay this, as a philo- 
sophical proposition; the Bishop has 
also quoted, as advancing that popu- 
lar instruction should be more and 
more encouraged, but that it should 
be pointed and directed to moral and 
reasonable objects. 

Mr. Piumer has in the press, a 
Treatise on Diseases of the Skin, in- 
tended to comprise the substanee of 
the Essay for which the College of Sur- 
veons have awarded to him the Jack- 
somian Prize, a reprint of his Essay oa 
Ringworm, &e. &e. ; 


es 





(Aug. l, 

‘The seventh edition of Mr. Pair. 
man’s Account of the Public F 
with considerable additions, is in the 
press. The work has been completely 
remodelled, the accounts of the differ. 
ent stocks revised, corrected, and 
brought down to the present time, and 
a variety of interesting and valuable 
information added; the whole caleu- 
lated to furnish a complete Manual of 
the Finances of Great Britain. 

A most extraordinary work has 
recently made its appearance ai New 
York, relating to the Jews, and en- 
titled, ‘‘ Israel Vindicated.” Itisone 
of the most original defences of 
Judaism extant, and is full of inter- 
esting matter. 

Mr. GroomspripGe has published 
the Apparent Places of the four Minor 
Planets at and about the Time of their 
ensuing Opposition. 


Opposition. 
Pallas 1823. Oct. 4th 20h 
Vesta -++- Nov.7th 17 
Ceres +--+ Nov. 2ist if 
Juno 1824. April 18th 21 


The distance of Pallas and Juno at 
their opposition will render their light 
so very faint, that it is doubtful whe- 
ther they can be seen; especially the 
former, from the rapid change in 
declination, which will remove it from 
the field of view in the preceding night. 
The succeeding oppositions will not 
happen till 1825. 

A new edition will shortly appear of 
the Life of Dr. James Beattie, by Sir 
Ww. Fortes, in two volumes, octavo. 

A new edition of Hurrion’s Works 
is in the press, viz. Sermons on Christ 
Crucified and Glorified, and on the 
Holy Spirit, now first collected, with 
Life of the Author. 

Also a new edition of the Lime-street 
Lecture Sermons. 

A Manuel of Pyrotechny, or a fami- 
liar System of Recreative Fire-works, 
by a Pseudonymous, is in the press. 

Rivington’s Annual Register for 
1822, will be ready for delivery at the 
usual time in December next. 

A Portrait of the late Edward Jen- 
ncr, M.D. F.R.S. &c. engraved by W: 
Suarp, &c. from a painting by W. 
Hobday, will soon be published. 

Dr. GeorGe MILLER is about to 
publish Lectures on the Philosophy of 
History, Vols. V. and VI. bringing 
down the history of this country to the 
revolution. 

_ HW. A. Merewetuer, esq. is print 
bg a Treatise on the Law of Boroughs 
an 
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and Corporations, including also their 
gencral history. i : 

W. T. BRANDS, esq. 1S preparing & 
Manual of Pharmacy, in octavo. 

W. S. Lanpor, esq. will speedily 
publish Imaginary _ Conversations of 
Literary Men and Statesmen. 

We are rejoiced to find that the 
operation of Mr. Martin’s late Act, 
for preventing the cruel and improper 
treatment of cattle, undoubtedly ex- 
tends to Bulls, and that the magistrates 
under it have already, -in several 
places, abolished the practice of bull- 
baiting. This brutal amusement has 
been discontinued at Oakingham, 
where it had existed for a long period; 
aud the moncy left by will for pur- 
chasing the animal was laid out last 
year in bread for the poor. Mr. 
Martin deserves a statue of gold for 
his persevering exertions on these 
interesting subjects. ; 

The Rev. Henry BELFRAGE is 
printing a Monitor to Families, or 
Discourses on some of the Duties and 
Scenes of Domestic Life. 

Mrs. Oom is engaged on a Classical 
Assistant to the Study of Homer and 
Virgil, in the translations of Pope and 
Dryden. 

Mrs. Saran Brearey will soon 
publish Three Essays, on Regeneration 
and other spiritual subjects. 

A work called Anacharsis in Scot- 
land, being a view of the state of the 
country, with descriptious of the most 
celebrated scenes and subjects of 
local and histovical interests, will soon 
appear, 

A new edition of Keith’s Catalogue 
of the Scottish Bishops, with additions 
to the present time, and a life of the 
author, is preparing by Dr. Russe.u. 

Dr. Ure will soon publish a new 
edition of Berthollet on Dyeing; with 
notes and illustrations. 

Dr. Ropert Jackson is preparing 
an Outline of Hints for the Political 
Organization and Moral Training of 
the Human Race. 

T. Waternouse Kay, esq. is en- 
gaged upon an English ‘Translation of 
the Anglo-Saxon Laws. 

Mr. L..W. BRayLey, jun. is printing 
the Natural History of Meteorites, 
Which at different periods have fallen 
irom the atmosphere. 

Sir Joun Matcoum is preparing a 

Temoir of Central India, with the his- 
lory and copious illustrations of the 
Pastand present state of that country, 


aud an original map. ‘ 


Mr. Lanpseer will speedily publish 
Sabean Researches, in a series of 
Kssays, addressed to distinguished an- 
tiquaries, and illustrated by engravings 
of Babylonian cylinders, &c. 

Mr. Rornert BLOOMFIELD announces 
Hazelwood Hall, a drama, in three 
acts, interspersed with songs. 

Mr. Rosert MEIKLEHAM is printing 
a Practical ‘Treatise on the various 
Methods of Heating Buildings, by 
steam, hot air, stoves, and open fires, 
with explanatory engravings: a very 
desirable work. 

Memoirs of the Court of Louis XIV. 
and of the Regency, extracted from 
the German correspondence of Ma- 
dame Elizabeth Charlotte, duchess of 
Orleans, mother of the Regent, pre- 
ceded by a biographical notice of this 
Princess, and with notes, will soon 
appear. 

A second volume of Mr. M‘Drar- 
MID’s Scrap: Book will soon appear. 

A new edition is printing of the 
works of Henry Mackenzie, esq. with 
a critical dissertation on the tales of 
the author. 

Mr. M‘DiasRMiID announces new 
translations of Paul and Virginia, and 
of Elizabeth, from the French of Ma- 
dame Cottin. | 

The power of steam is now rendered 
subservient to the breaking of stones 
for the construction of roads: A ma- 
chine has been invented, consisting of 
two fluted rollers, placed side by-side, 
about an inch apart, and turning dif- 
ferent ways. ‘The stones are put ina 
kind of hopper above, and pushed 
down with a rake, which afford a regu- 
lar supply to therollers. The machine 
is worked by one of Kay and Rout- 
ledge’s rotatory engines, of one-horse 
power, and will break a ton of hard 
pebbles completely in from six to eight 
minutes. A machine has been also 
invented for the dressing of woollen 
cloth, which does as much work in 
fifty minutes as two men could do in 
two days. 

Mr. W1vitiAMs hasin contemplation 
to publish, as soon as subscriptions for 
indemnity can be obtained, Designs 
from a complete serics of Antique 
Friezes, commonly known as . the 
Phigalian Marbles, comprehending the 
celebrated contest between the Lapi- 
the and Centaurs, and the battle of the 
Grecks and Aimazones, which formerly 
ornamented the cella of the Temple of 
Apollo Epicurius, at Phigatia, in 
Arcadia, Greece. Taken from these 
marbles, 
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marbles, now deposited in the British 
Museum, consisting of twenty-three 
tablets, the designs are made by vari- 
ous young artists of rising eminence in 
the British school, and are to be en- 
graven in exact imitation of the draw- 
ings, in the lithographic manner, by 
Mr. F. O. Finch. This temple was an 
object of universal admiration in the 
most splendid age of Grecian pertec- 
tion (that of Pericles,) for its architec- 
tural and sculptural magnificence ; 
these designs, in the original, are pecu- 
liarly spirited and diversified, and pro- 
claim the very high degree of sculp- 
tural perfection that obtained among 
the first artists of that justly cele- 
brated people. The subject of each 
plate is intended to be illustrated on a 
separate leaf, facing the plate, by read- 
ings collected from the classic authors 
of antiquity who have writtea upon 
these subjects, and from which the 
original artist is presumed to have 
obtained the idea for his design. 

Mr. J. Berpevyt, a gentleman re- 
siding at Ottery St. Mary, Devon- 
shire, has written with the naked eye 
the following pieces in a square of 33 
inches :—Goldsmith’s Traveller, De- 
serted Village, Essay on Education, 
Distresses of a Disabled Soldier, the 
Tale Assem, Essay on Justice and 
Generosity, on the Irresolution of 
Youth, on the Frailty of Man, on 
Friendship, on the Genius of Love, and 
the national anthem of God save the 
King, without the slightest abbrevia- 
tion, the whole comprising upwards of 
one hundred thousand letters! Within 
the square Mr. Beedell has described 
two circles; in the inner one (which is 
the compass of a sixpence,) Mr. B. 
has delineated the beautiful building of 
Ottery St. Mary church, the shades and 
lines of which torm part of the writing. 
Mr. Beedcll has also written in the 
circumference of a pea, the Lord’s 
Prayer and the Belief, without abbre- 
viation ; itis exquisitely written, and in 
the centre is formed, by the writing, a 
dove with an olive-branch. 

M. Bewzont, the enterprising travel- 
ler, is now on another journey of dis- 
covery 4n Africa. A letter from him, 
dated Fez, May 5, gives an interesting 
account of the progress he has made, 
and of his future views. He says, “I 
informed you that I had gaineé per- 
mission from his Majesty the Emperor 
of Morocco to enter his country as far 
as Fez, and that I had great hopes of 
vbtaining his permission to penctrate 
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further south.—I stated: also, notwith- 
standing the great charges upon my 
purse, unsupported as I am, and rely- 
ing entirely on my own resources, that 
nothing should be left undone before | 
quitted my attempt. I have now great 
pleasure in acquainting you, my dear 
friend, of my safe arrival at Fez, after 
having been detained at Tangier till a 
letter had been forwarded from Mr. 
Douglas, his Britannic Majesty’s con- 
sul at Tangier, to the minister at Fez, 
to obtain permission from the emperor 
for me to approach his capital. As 
soon as a favourable answer was re- 
ceived, we started for this place, and in 
ten days arrived here in safety with 
my better half, who, baving succeeded 
in persuading me to take her as far as 
Tangier, has also enforced her influ. 
ence to proceed to Fez; but this, 
though much against her will, must be 
her ne plus ultra. Yesterday I had the 
honour to be presented to his Majesty 
the emperor, and was highly gratified 
with his reception of me. He was 
acquainted that I had letters of intro- 
duction from Mr. Wilmont-Horton, to 
the consul in Tangier, from whom I 
received the greatest hospitality, and 
who did all in his power to promote my 
wishes. The fortunate circumstance 
of my having known the prime minister 
of his Majesty whilst at Cairo, on his 
return from Mecca to this country, is 
also in my favour: and, though a great 
deal has been said against my project 
by the commercial party, particularly 
by the Jews of this country, who mono- 
polise all the traffic of the interior, I 
obtained his Majesty’s permission to 
join the caravan, which will set out 
from Timbuctoo within one month. If 
nothing should happen, and if promises 
are kept, I shall from this place cross 
the mountains of Atlas to Taflet, 
where we shall join other parties from 
various quarters, and from thence, 
with the help of God, we shall enter 
the great Sahara to Timbuctoo. Should 
I succeed in my attempt, I shall add 
another ‘ votive-tablet’ to the Temple 
of Fortune; and if, on the contrary, MY 
project should fail, one more name 
will be added to the many others 
which have fallen into the River of 
Oblivion. Mrs. Belzoni will remain at 
Fez till she hears of my departure from 
Taflet, which place is eighteen oF 
twenty days’ journey trom hence ; and, 


as soon as that fact is ascertained, she 
Wij return to England.” 


RUSSIA. 
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RUSSIA. 

The vessels Golounin and Baranoff, 
expedited by the Russian American 
Company, to explore the north-west 
coast of America, have returned from 
their voyage. They announce the 
discovery of a pretty large island, 
called Mumirak, situated, according 
to their calculation, in 59° 54! 57” 
North latitude, and 190° 17’ 12” East 
longitude. . 

Recent antiquarian researches make 
it evident that Tschernigof is the most 
ancient recorded town in all Russia, 
properly so denominated. The Mus- 
covite annals do not mention the 
name of its founder; but it was in the 
number of those for which, when peace 
was concluded with Oleg, in 907, the 
Greeks were obliged to pay a tribute. 

Since 1810, there has been esta- 
blished at Petersburgh a Society of 
Amateurs of Russian Literature; the 
president is M. Antonski, rector of 
the university. They have published 
twenty-one volumes of their. labours, 
containing poetry, and pieces illustra- 
tive of the history and state of Rus- 
sian literature. 

The Bible Society has, throughout 
the Russian empire, 54 divisions in the 
diflerent governments, and 168 auxi- 
liary societies. The society of Mos- 
cow published and distributed, within 
tle two last years, 106,000 copies, in 
thirty-two languages; and, since its 
first establishment in 1813, kas printed 
more than 550,000. 

SWEDEN. 

The legislation of Sweden is ad- 
vancing in progressive ameliorations. 
The committee of the Constitution 
have proposed to the states of the 
kingdom to abolish the indirect cen- 
sorship, which the Clancellor has long 
exercised over journals and périodi- 
cal writings, extending so far as to an 
arbitrary right of suppressing them. 
It is demanded that the responsibility 
of the journals is to be fixed by the 
ordinary tribunals. 

In the university of Upsal is a very 
beautiful chest of drawers, made of 
ebony and cypress wood, and adorned 
With precious stones. It was present- 
ed to Gustavus Adolphus, in 1632, by 
the city of Augsburgh. Among other 
“urosities, it contains a large agate: 
ra t the faces of the stone represents 
n ast Judgment, and the others 
lsrace of the Red Sca by the 

Mon es. The figures are well co- 
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loured, and are in the style of the 
German painters that succeeded to 
Albert Durer. The tints of the stone 
have been so skilfully adjusted, as to 
represent the clouds with much effect, 
as also the wall formed by the waters 
opening to let the Israelities pass, and 
the waves ready to swallow up Pha- 
raoh and his army. The name of the 
artist who drew these two designs was 
John King. 
DENMARK. 

The Bible Society of Copenhagen 
have distributed in Denmark 44,169 
copies of the New Testament, in the 
years from 1815 to 1821. Within the 
same time, the Society of Holstein- 
Schleswick has distributed 24,000 co- 
pies of the Bible. To these adding 
the distributions of Iceland and Lauen- 
burg, it will appear that more than 
80,000 copies of the Sacred Writings 
have been delivered in the Danish 
states in the course of six years. The 
Society is now printing some detached 
volumes of the Bible, translated into 
the Greenland tongue by Bishop 
Fabricius. 

A letter from the Capt. Chevalier 
Abrahamson, dated Copenhagen, April 
14, 1823, contains a notice that the 
establishment of schools of mutual 
instruction is proceeding in Denmark 
with rapidity. It was on the 21st of 
August, 1822, that the king first autho- 
rised the introduction of the new me- 
thod, by way of trial, in eighteen 
schools. Four months later, M. Abra- 
hamson had established it in 100 
schools; and it is now in use in 147, 

FRANCE. ) 

M. Paravey, officer in the royal 
corps of French engineers, in a pam- 
phlet recently published, professes to 
demonstrate that the planisphere of 


-Denderah is no other than the sphere. 


of Hipparchus,.as delineated on the 
Farnese globe. It appears now that 
there is a Roman mark on the Zo- 
diac, which has been but lately disco- 
vered. 

Extract of a letter from M. Parissot, 
Professor of Physics in the College of 
Epinal, a canton of the Vosges. 

On the 13th of September last, at 7 in 
the morning, an aerolite fell in the com- 
mune of La Basse, two leagues east of 
Epinal. Its noise, in falling, was. like 
that of a carriage, not well greased, ra- 
pidly rolling over a rugged road. Its 
direction was from south-west to north- 
west. Its force increased as it approached, 
to a frightful —T of intensity, It 
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was heard, not only by all the inhabitants 
of La Basse, but in the neighbouring com- 
munes, the report lasting about ten minutes. 
A farmer went to visit the place of explo- 
sion, and found it on the high road, not 
more than twelve feet distant from lis 


cart. The stone had worked itself a 
round hole in the paved causeway, the 
sides of which were smoking, and contained 
the remains of a mass of stone, black on its 
outward surface, and grey within, grained, 
friable, spangled with brilliant points, and 
with ferrugineous lines in the metallic 
state ; a great number of its fragments had 
been scattered about the adjacent fields, 
He took it up, and rated its magnitude 
at that of a six-pounder ball. 

The following is an exact list of the 
Protestant journals that have been 
begun, or are publishing, in France. 

The Archives of the Faith in the 19th 
Century, at Lausanne, 1801-2, though ap- 
pearing in Switzerland, were especially in- 
tended for the French churches : this 
journal did not survive a year. 

The Archives of Christianity : this 
journal commenced at Paris in January, 
1818, and is still continued, 

The Protestant Annals appeared in Sep- 
tember, 1819. At the end of six months, 
the conductors were invited to submit to 
the Censorship, by a letter from the 
Minister of the Interior. This made them 
renounce their project. 

Miscellanies of Religion, Morals, and 
Sacred Criticism, the first number of which 
bears the date of January, 1820, were 
originally published, and continue to be 
so, at Nimes, by M. the Pastor Vincent. 
This work has reached its third year ; and, 
like the others here noticed, appears 
monthly. 

Two Protestant journals are publishing 
at Strasbourg, in the German language, 
one entitled * Christian Communications,” 
edited by M. Krafft, and the other, 
“Timotheus, or a Journal for the Ad- 
vancement of Religion and Humanity,” 
which appears, in numbers, two volumes a 
year, 

SPAIN. 

_ From the Report of a late Commis- 
sion, presented to the Cortez of Spain, 
it appears, exclusive of an annual re- 
venue paid to the Pope of 686,000 
reals, that every year 344,000 reals were 
paid as St. Peter’s pence, or for the 
church of St. Peter, at Rome; 13,020 
reals for that of St. John de Lateran ; 
and 100,000 to the Nuncio: and that 
annually five or six millions were sent 
out of the country to obtain bulls, 
dispensations, indulgences, and apos- 
tolic graces, 

EGYPT. 
The following is a correct copy of 
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the Firman granted by the Pacha of 
Egypt to M. Lelorrainc, when the latte; 
was introduced to him. After a gra- 
cious reception, a question was pro- 
posed, by the drogman, (for Mohammed 
Ali does not speak the languages of 
Europe,) what was the object of his 
visit to Egypt? M. L. replied, that he 
wished for a licence to search for anti- 
quities in Upper Egypt. — The pacha 
granted it without hesitation. At the 
head of the writing is the monogram, 
God; at the lower end, the seal of 
Mohammed Ali. 
Order.—Agreeably to the declaration 
and petition of a French voyager, named 
Lelorraine, who is desirous to repair to 
Wadi-Halsa for the gratification of his 
curiosity, and to make researches and ex- 
cavations in certain ancient buildings, this 
present order is issued, and is granted to 
him, that he may travel, without fear, in 
pursuance of the object here mentioned, 
and that no hindrance may be thrown in 
the way of his enquiries relative to ancient 
monuments, On the contrary, we hereby 
signify to, the governors of provinces, and 
other officers at the head of the administra- 
tion in the different countries, that they 
afford him their aid and protection. If it 


please God, let these injunctions be at- 


tended to. 
[Given the 20th of the month of Rebial- 
thany,1235. January 27, 1821.] 
UNITED STATES. 
Original works appear with great 
rapidity in the United States, and the 
following specimens of them have just 
reached London :-—— 


American Medical Botany: being a 


collection of the native medicinal plants of ” 


the United States, with coloured ei 
gravings; by Jacon. BIGELOW, M.D 
3 vols. ' 

An Elementary Treatise on Minesalogy 
and Geology; by Proressor CLEAVE- 
LAND. 

‘An Essay concerning Tussis Convulsiva, 
or Whooping Congh: with Observations 
on the Diseases of Children; by BENJAMIN 
WATERHOUSE, M.D. 

A Treatise on Verminous Diseases, pre 
ceded by the Natural History of Intestinal 
Worms, and their Origin in the Human 
Body; by Vatertan Lewis BRERA. 
a from the Italian, with Notes 
by Dr. Bartoli, and M. Calvet; by JOHN 
G. COFFIN, M.D. - 

A Public Lecture on the Pernicious 
Effects of Smoking: with Observations on 
the Use of Ardent and Vinous Spirits 5 by 
BENJAMIN WATERHOUSE, M.D. 

The Elements of Chemical Science, 
with plates; by Jonn GornamM, M.D. 


professor of Chemistry in Harvard Uni- 
versity. 
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Traits of the Aborigines ‘of America. 
Apoem. 12m. ica 

Outlines of Botany, containing an Ex- 
planation of Botanical Terms, and an 
[llustration of the System of Linnaeus : for 
the use of schools and students ; by Dr. 
Joun LockE. 12mo. 

Outlines of the Mineralogy and Geology 
of Boston, and its Vicinity, with a geolo- 
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gical map; by J. Freeman Dana, M.D. 
and Samuel L. DANA, M.p. 

Some Account of the Life of Thomas 
Dormer, with Hints on Early Rising. 

The Life of James Otis, of Massachu- 
setts: containing, also, Notices of some 
contemporary Characters and Events, from 
the Year 1760 to 1775; by WiLtiam 
TuvOR. 








MEDICAL 


REPORT. 
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Report of Diseases and CasuatTieEs occurring in the public and private Practice 
of the Physician who has the care of the Western District of the City Dispensary. 


a 


[J NDeE® a thermometrical variation of 
less than five degrees through the 
whole course of the last thirty days, un- 
der cloudy skies, and with an ungenial sea- 
son, formidable disease has been remark- 
ably unfrequent. A sort of healthy reac- 
tion has established itself upon the fright- 
ful sickliness of April and May, and du- 
ring the last six weeks less advice has been 
given and less medicine required than, per- 
laps, for years previously. 

Some few cases of cholera have appeared 
before their wonted time, and these have 
proved inexplicably severe. This moment 
the writer has heard ofa fatal case in Ken- 
sington, in the instance of the wife of a 
barrister, a beautiful and interesting fe- 
male, who fell a victim to the force of the 
malady only a few hours subsequently to 
danger having been conceived. 

It is at the coming season of the year, 
especially, that slight menaces of bilions 
derangement ought not to be disregarded, 
lest they rapidly mount up to frightful ma- 
lisnity and fatal termination. Fruits have 
perhaps got the discredit of producing 
what is oftever referrible to atmospheric 
changes ; cherries and plums ought, how- 
ever, to be carefully avoided where they 
atall disagree. From the former the re- 
porter has seen much stomach mischief 
produced, and he has been frightened 
sometimes at the quantity of this fruit that 
some persons will swallow under the no- 
lion of its comparative innocence, 

One of the most formidable cases of 
‘spasmodic asthma that the writer has ever 
Witnessed, has just been submitted to his 
care, How dreadful are the paroxysms of 
this disease! sine vita vivere—sine morti 
mort, would be the most appropriate motto 
that could be selected for a treatise on 
tom, for the patient under its influence 

iterally lives without life and dies without 


death. The stramonium here, as in other 
cases, the reporter has found the most ef- 
ficacious in subduing the fits, but this is a 
medicine that requires much care and.can- 
tion in its use, It is apt, if given in aver 
doses, to seize hold of the nervous system, 
and, in supplanting one, produce another 
disease. 

The physician as well as the moralist is 
furnished with many opportunities for ap- 
preciating the force of habit. A young 
girl has just applied for relief from an epi- 
leptic seizure, who, after having been cured 
by the reporter, according to her state- 
ment, two years since, was seized at the 
same time, and under the same circnm- 
stances, that the attack had previously oo- 
curred ; viz. in a crowded place of wor. 
ship, and while suffering under the feeling 
of heat. Both in the prevention and 
treatment of maladies, the power of habit 
ought to be constantly recognized. Hoop- 
ing cough was an epidemic among us some 
months since, and we shall find many of 
those children who have not had an oppor- 
tunity of change in residence, still, to a 
certain extent, the subject of the affection, 
while those who have left their homes have 
also left their complaints. ‘The writer’s 
own children coughed and coughed on, in 
spite of medicine, but medicine was no 


_longer wanted when country air was had 


recourse to ; and in this case it is rather 
the specific effect of change than of air that 
operates the good. One of the children 
took cold in the country, after the com- 
plete cessation of the cough ; and the con- 
sequence was, its return with almost pris- 
tine violence ; the new and healthy habit 
not having acquired sufficient strength to 
resist the constitutional tendency to the 
recurrence of the old ones, 

_ Bedford. row ; D. UwiNns, M.D, 

July 20, 1825. 
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MONTHLY AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


GINCE the 2d of the month, the wind 
has been in general Westerly, with 
almost daily showers, and, with few ex- 
ceptions, a mild temperature; In conse- 
quence, all the crops have, in various 
degrees, been benefited. From the 
drought and cold of last month the grass 
was exceedingly backward in growth, 
and the scythe was withheld, perhaps 
generally, in the hope of rain and increase 
of bulk. The rain has fallen propitiously, 
but with the drawback of unfavourable 
weather for haymaking. The quantity 
however, if not great, will, in the ultimate, 
be much greater than was expected last 
month. Take the country generally, and 
the crop both of wheat, spring corn, and 
pulse, will be considerable. Much smutted 
wheat is expected, from the nature of 
both the spring and summer seasons, 
The warm rains have promoted the growth 
of straw in the corn. Beans promise a 
great crop. The potatoe-plauts were 
checked, and indeed injured, by the cold 
winds; but have recovered, and are ina 
very flourishing state, where kept clean 
and aerated by the hoe. It may prove 
an abundant crop, and reduce the price 
of wheat. Harvest will be three weeks 
later than last year. News from the hop- 
districts more favourable since the rains. 
The summer fruits are in universal plenty, 
although deficient in flavour, from too 
small a share of the genial solar heat. 
Autumnal fruits promise highly. In fine, 
after all the recited disadvantages of 
season, the present, it is now probable, 
will sustain the character of a fruitful 


year. Under such signal advantages, 
pauperism still disgraces the country. [y 
districts where weeds are literally eating 
up the corn, the labourers have been 
compelled to apply to the overseers! An 
old Salopian Correspondent of these re. 
ports, on the foregoing topic, thus ex. 
presses himself: ‘God gave us a good 
country, but the devil sent public manage. 
ment.’ Wool sheared very badly, both as 
to quantity and condition; in a great 
measure owing to defective English winter. 
treatment of the flocks, Pigs have re- 
ceded considerably from the late advance 
in price. A reduction of price, in all 
country-produce, may very well happen 
after harvest, the Peninsular war affording 
no longer any ground for speculation, 
We shall have no settled weather until 
the winds become more steady. Through- 
out the month, the wind has been shifting 
almost daily, between the S.W. and N.W, 
the temperature changing simultaneously, 
aud affecting vegetation in opposite de- 
grees. 

Smithfield :—Beef, 3s. to 4s. 6d.—Mut- 
ton, 2s. 8d. to 4s, 4d.— Veal, 3s, to 4s. 6d. 
—Pork, 2s.6d.to 4s. 2d.—Lamb, 3s, 4d, 
to 4s. 6d.—Bacon, —.—Raw fat, 2s. 1d. 
per stone. 

Corn Exchange: — Wheat, 46s. to 70s. 
—Barley, 31s. to 38s.--Oats, 20s. to 32s. 
—London price of best bread, 4lb. for 
Yyjd.— Hay, 95s. to 110s.—Clover, do. 
90s. to 150s.—Straw, 42s. to 54s. 6d. 


Coals in the pool, 29s. 6d, to 43s. 6d. 
Middlesex ; July 21. 











REPORT OF CHEMISTRY AND EXPERIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 


oe 


NV R. JoHN OXxrFoRD has discovered, 

_~ that naptha, or purified essential oil 
of coal-tar, on being saturated with chlo- 
rine gas, is changed from a volatile to a 
fixed oil, of a claret-red colour; so much 
thickened, as to form a jelly in cold wea- 
ther; with this oil, two parts of white- 
lead, one of washed whitning, (or purified 
chalk,) and one part of the charcoal of 
coal-tar, are to be ground up together, and 
a paint formed. ‘Two coats of this paint 
will effectually protect wood-work from 
the attack of dry-rot, or other decay, 
‘Tarpaulins, and other canvass articles ex- 
posed to the weather, are alike preserved 
by it; and fences, or articles of iron 
painted therewith, obstinately resist rust. 
ing, according to the allegements of the 
discoverer. 

A dark brown snake, 4} feet long, was 
lately killed at Natchez ou the Miss 
which had two short legs 


issippi, 
» Within eighteen 





inches of its tail ; on which, when attacked, 
it reared itself three feet high for resist- 
ance. Another of the species was seen. 
This reptile unites the snake family with 
the lizard. 

The London Astronomical Society has 
awarded its gold medal to CHARLES BAB- 
BAGE, esq. for his very ingenious and im- 
portant invention of the application of ma- 
chinery to the computation of tables. 

Dr. BREWSTER, in some experiments 
which he has described to the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh, has discovered, in 
the numerous minute cavities within @ 
specimen of the transparent mineral 
called chrysoberyl, a limpid fluid, which 
appears almost like water, at ordinary 
temperatures, and until the specimen be 
slightly heated, (as by enclosing it in the 
hand for some time,) to about 88° of Fab- 
renheit, when the fluid rather suddenly 
expands, (30 times more so than water 
expands 
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expauds by the same access of heat,) afd 
entirely fills the cavity above it; which, 
before, seems to have becn a vacuum, as 
oceurred to Sir H. Davy in a different 
course of experiments, mentioned in p. 
160 of our last volume. In some of the 
cavities of Dr. Brewster's specinen, this 
new and extraordinary fluid is seen to be 
accompanied by a portion of water be- 
neath it, and with which it shews no dispo- 
sition to mix: hitherto, the smallness of 
the quantities of this fluid has prevented 
its being chemically examined, in order to 
ascertain, as Dr. B. conjectures, whether 
such a fluid can be prepared by art, in 
order to its being used in filling the tubes 
ot thermometers, of greater delicacy of 
action than any which we at present 

OSSESS. 

Mr. Ropert Hoop, attached to Capt. 
Franklin’s overland journey to the Polar 
Sea, when resident at their newly erected 
wooden house, called Fort-Enterprise, 
situated on the southern slope of the ridge 
of high land which separates the head wa- 
ters of the great Mackenzie river from the 
smaller water called Copper-mine river, in 
N. lat. 64° 28’ 24”, and W. long. 115° 6’ 
09", made in the severe cold weather of 
December 1820, and January 1821, seve- 
ral meridional Observations on the Sun, 
from whence he has (Capt. F.’s narrative, 
p. 256,) calculated the horizontal refrac- 
tions as following, viz.— 


Temperature, Calculated 

Farenheit. Horizontal 

Refraction. 

— 35° 48° 30’ 

—_— 41° 55’ 16” 
— 45i° 56’ 3” 


The atmosphere, at the height of seven 
miles or less, in the zenith of Fort-Enter- 
prise, was considered by Capt. Franklin 
(pp. 541 and 553, &c. of his Narrative,) to 
be, in 1821, the seat, in those latitudes, of 
the Aurora Borealis; because the same as 
often appeared to the southward as to the 
northward of the zenith of that place; 
and, not unfrequently, the Aurora was 
seen beneath, and illuminating the under 


sides of the clouds. . The mean variution ' 


of the magnetic compass was 36° 24 7” 
East, and the dip N. 86° 58’ 42”; taken 
When these were not disturbed by the 
flashings of the Aurora. 

Improved Bleaching.—In the bleaching 
of common linen, quick-lime, dissolved in 
Water, is often made use of. Labour is 
hereby abridged, as the lime destroys the 
colouring matter of the linen; but the 
vegetable fibres are impaired, and the 
linen loses much of its solidity, however 
it may appear substantial and compact. 
It grows hard and rough to the touch, 

ves not wear durably ; and often, after 
Washing, occasions an itching and pimples 
on the skin, ‘These effects are owing toa 
Peron of calcareous earth (carbonate of 
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calx,) that adheres to the cloth, and which 
annumber of washings will not eradicate. 
This calx, sometimes, inheres in such 
quantities, that, on beating the cloth, a 
shower of dust will issue from it, which is 
nothing but carbonate of calx. ‘To distin- 
guish when linen has or has not been pre- 
pared by this agent, cut a sample of new 
cloth, put it into a glass, and pour on it 
some spoonfuls of good vinegar, or hydro- 


chloric acid of water. 


If the cloth con- 


tains calx, the acid will raise an efferves- 
cence rather considerable, attended with 
a slight report ; but, if otherwise, no effect 
will be produced. Should any doubts re- 
main as to the correctness of the experi- 
ment, it may be repeated with a like 
piece of bleached cloth that is not new, 





Journal of the Weather and Natural History, 
kept at Hartfield, by Dr. T. Forster, 
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Wind. 


Plants begin to Flower, 


&c. 
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Papaver Rheas, fi. 

Hieracium pilosella, fi. 

Lychnis Flos. Cuculi, fl, 

Showers.—Roses blow. 

Showery. — Gladiolus 
Communis, fl. 

Papaver somniferum, fl, 

Fair. 

Fair.—Showery. 

Gentle showers. 

Rosa arvensis, fl. 

Rosa micrantha, fl. 

Cloudy. 


Cloudy, 


Lychnis chalcedonica, fl. 


Papaver orientale, fl. 
Showery. 
Showers. 

Do. 
‘Thunder—showers. 
Lilium bulbiferum. 
Convolvulus tricolor, fi. 





The observations of the barometer and 
thermometer are made at 10 P.M. as that 
hour corresponds with the mean of the 


day. 


Observation:.—The month of June this 
year has been very cold, with a large pro- 


portion of cloud, and some wet. 
tion has advanced but little. 


Vegeta- 
Most genera 
of 
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of plants, except the poppy tribe, have 
been very backward, ‘The grass has not 
grown ; particularly in Sussex, where it 1s 
full a month behind the usual time. 
short, June, this year, has been to all ap- 
pearance like a cold May, from which the 
face of nature would not distinguish it but 
for the flowering of the Papavera, and 
other plants belonging to the Solstiéial 


Commercial Report. 


jAug. 1, 


Flora, which began to open slowly at the 
end of the mouth.* 





In 











MONTHLY COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


PRICES or MERCHANDIZE, 
Cocoa, W. I. common ++ £3 


Coffee, Jamaica, ordinary 
, fine 
, Mocha .- 
Cotton, W. 1. common. - 
, Demerara:++++e 
Currants 
Figs, Turkey ++--++-- 











+ 


eywrocc uw 


Flax, Riga eeeeeeee ease 66 
Hemp, Riga, Rhine ---- 42 
Hops, new, Pockets---+ 4 





, Sussex, do. 
Iron, British, Bars 
’ Pigs eeeeee 





3 
8 
6 


Oil, Lucca «-+++eeeee-- 11 


—, Galipoli-++---- 
Rags er eeeeeeeeseneee 
Raisins, bloom or jar, new 
Rice, Patna 
,» Carolina «+++.+e. 
Silk, China, raw++++e+es 
, Bengal, skein «++. 
Spices, Cinnamon ----.- 
» Cloves eeeerese 
——, Nutmegs -++«.- 
———,, Pepper, black..- 
» white-- 
Spirits, Brandy, Cogniac 
, Geneva Hollands 
, Rum, Jamaica -- 
Sugar, brown---++-.... 
, Jamaica, fine ---- 
——, East India, brown 

——, lump, fine. .+-...- 
Tallow, town-melted...-. 
, Russia, yellow -- 
Tea, Bohea..--..- eccece 
» Hyson, best ----.- 
Wine, Madeira, old ..-. 
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ee Port, old eeeeeeee 42 





, Sherry -- 


_Premiums on Shares and Canals, and Joint Stock Com 
Edmonds’.—Birmingham, 3101.—Covy 


Grand Surrey, 44/.—Grand Union, 
tern, 44.—Leeds and Liverpool, 


7151.—Trent and Mer 


200 YO 


Premiums of Insurance.-—Guernse 
50s.—Greenland, out and home, 


Course of Exchange, Jul 


18 
14 
2 
5 
O 
0 
0 


+i— 


el 

June 24. 

to 4 0 0 3 
— 410 0O 4 
— 6 6 0 5 
— 8 O O 5 
— 0 0 9} 0 
— 01 0 0 
— 512 0 5 
— 22 0 1 
— 68 O O | 63 
— 43 0 0141 
— 512 0 8 
— 4 6 O 6 
— 9 0 O 8 
— 7 0 O 6 
— 0 0 0/11 
— 56 0 O | 55 
— 22 6 2 
— 00 O 3 
— 12 0 0 
— 2 0 0 1 
— 111 0 
— 012 @Q2 0 
— 0 610 0 
— 0 4 9 0 
— 0 5 Qg 0 
— 0 0 O5 0 
— O 1 3h] O 
— 0 3 2 0 
— O 2 1 0 
— O 2 8 0 
— 215 O 2 
— 312 O 3 
— 1 5 0 1 
— 410 0O 4 
— 0 0 O 1 
— 0 0 0 1 
— 0 2 5}} O 
— 0 6 0 ) 
— 70 V O | 80 
— 48 0 O | 4¥ 
— 50 O O | 20 
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July 29. 
to 

— 415 
— 6 4 
ua SD 
— 0 0 
— 0 1 
— 5 12 
— 2 2 
— 65 0O 
— 42 10 
— 10 10 
— 710 
— 9 O 
— 7 0 
— 0 0 
— 56 O 
— 0 0 
— 0 0 
— 1 0 
— 2 0 
— 11 
— 012 
— 0 7 
— 0 4 
— 0 9 
— 0 9 
— 01 
— 0 8 
— 0 2 
— 0 2 
— 214 
— 310 
— 1 4 
— 4 7 
— 0 0 
— 0 0 
— 0 2 
— 0 6 
— 70 0O 
— 48 0O 
— 50 O 


ee 


* See my observations in “ Researches 
about Atmospheric Phenomena,” | third 
edition, just published by Harding, Ma- 
vor, aud Co.; to which I have appended a 
Calendar of Flora, Jauna, and Pomona, in. 
cluding the last twenty years. 


4 0 O perewt. 


0 do. 
0 do. 
0 do, 
11 per lb, 
it do. 

0 percwt. 
0 perchest 
0 per ton, 
0 do. 
0 percwt, 
0 do, 
O per ton, 
0 do. 
0 25 galls 
0 per ton. 
0 percwt. 
0 do. 
0 do. 
0 ~ 
1 per |b. 
2 “* 
0 do. 
0 do. 
0 do. 
64 do. 
3% do. 
4 per gal, 
1 do. 

6 do. 
0 per cwt. 
0 , do. 
0 do. 
QO do. 
0 do. 
0 do. 
53 per lb. 
QO do. 
0 per pipe 
0 do. 
0 per butt 


y or Jersey, 25s. a 30s.—Cork or Dublin, 25s. a 305- 


20s. a 50s.—Madeira, 20s. u 30s.—Jamaica, 403. 4 


375l.—Leicester, 300 
sey, 20001.—Worcester, 331. 





6 gs. a12 gs. 


E ) y 29.—Amsterdam, 12 10. 
Leghorn, 46}.—Lisbon, 52.—Dublin, 91 per cent. 


—Hamburgh, 38 2,—Paris, 265- 


panies, at the Office of Wolfe and 
entry, 11001.—Derby, 1401,—Ellesmere, 65!.— 


18l. 10s.—Grand Junction, 250/.—Grand Wes 





1.—Loughbro’, 3500t—Oxford, 
—East India Docks, 1401.—Londo?, 
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Bankrupts and Dividends. 79 


119l.—West India, 1831.—Southwark Bripce, 19/.—Strand, 5!.—Royal Exchange 
AssuRANCE, %551.—Albion, 51/.—Globe, 1551—Gas Ligut Company, 75l.—City 


Ditto, 1284. 


The 3 per cent. Reduced, on the 28th was 82§; 3 per cent. Consols, 82} ; 4 per 
cent. Consols, 994 ; new 4 per cent. 100% ; Bank Stock 233. 
Gold in bars, 3l. 17s. 6d. per 0z.—New doubloons, 3/, 16s. 0d.—Silver in bars, 4s. 11d. 











ALPHABETICAL List OF BANKRUPTCIES announced between the 2th of June, 
and the 20th of July, 1823: extracted from the London Gazettes. 
cg 


BANKRUPTCIES. [This Month 65.] 


Solicitors’ Names are in Parentheses. 
ARMAND, C. P. and A. Solari, Battersea, vitriol- 
manufacturers. (Brooking, L. 
Baker, W. Walcot near Bath, carpenter. (Hel- 
lings, Bath ; 
Beaumont, J. Wheathonse, Yorkshire, merchant. 
(Clarke and Co. L. : 
Bristow, J. Bristol, ironmonger. (Clowes and Co. L. 
Bunker, T. Church-street, Deptford, timber-mer- 


chant. (Jones, L. ; ; 

Butler, J. Whitchurch, Shropshire, innkeeper. 
(Watson and Co. ; 

Carter, S. Stratford, cheesemonger, (Argill, L. 


Claney, J. York, tailor. (Walker 

Coles, S. Exeter, innkeeper. (Pearson, L. 

Crabb, W. Ly epee Somersetshire, fuller. 
and Co. L. 

Crowther, W. L. Green-street, Grosvenor-square, 
milliner. (Lester ; 

Crutchley, H. Warwick and Coveutry, linen-draper. 
(Hertslet, L. ; 

Danicls, A Prescott-street, Goodman’s-fields, dia- 
mond-merchant. (Isaacs 

Dicas, J. een Flintshire, corn-dealer, (Clarke 
and Co. L. 

Dobson, W. Gateshead, Durham, chemist. (Baker 

Dods, R. High-street, Southwark, linen-draper. 
(Lester 

Emsiey, W. Pudsey, Yorkshire, clothier. (Lambert 

Forbes, W. Gateshead, Durham, nurseryman. (Ro- 
binson, L. : 

Gaisford, R. Bristol, baker and mealman. (Miller, 
Frome Selwood 

Glandfield, J. Strand, wine-merchant. 

Gooden, J. Chiswell street, victualler. (Reeves 

Harkness, J. Chapel-place, Long-lane, Southwark, 
timber-merchant. (Stephens and Co. L. 

Hastings, E. Lower Smith-street, Northampton- 
square, milkman. (Stevens and Co. 

Hague, G. Hull, haberdasher. (Sweet and Co. L. 
ear J. Coventry-street, Haymarket, jeweller. 
pyer , 
Illingworth, J. and J. Knowles, Leeds, merchants. 

(Hargreaves 
James, W. West Bromwich, coal-master. (Corrie, 
Birmingham 
Jones, J. Brecon, maltster. (Stephenson and Co. L. 
Kaines, H. Manstone, Dorsetshire, cattle-dealer. 
_ (Holme and Co. L. 
Kenton, J. Stow-on-the-Wold, Gloucestershire, 
_, draper, (Pritchard, L. 
King, J. Ipswich, iroumonger. (Jackaman 
Kirby, T. Bethnal-green road, draper. (Arden, L. 


(Dax 


Lancaster, J. jun. Bethnal-green road, buteher. 
(Norton, L. 

Lacas, E. Shepherd’s Market, Hanover-square, 
milk-man. (Stevens and Co, 

M‘Tuark, 8. Hull, grocer. (Taylor, L. 

Mawe, H. M. Loughborough, coach-proprictor. 
(Norton and Co. 

Mawley, J. New-street, Covent-garden, boot and 
shoe maker. (Bennett 

M‘Allis, J. Liverpool, tailor. (Adlington and Co. L. 

Martyn, E. Taunton, drugyist. (Trenchard 

Moorhouse, J. Eastworth, Yorkshire, 
(Battye, L. 

Mortimer, W. Manchester, joiner. 
Coates 

Munton, J. Highgate, corn-chandler. (Watson 
and Co. L. 

Nettleton, J. Sloane-square, ironmonger. (Free- 
man and Co. L. 

Nichols, E. John’s Mews, Bedford-row, cow-keeper. 
(Norton 

Noad, J. Clifford Mill, Somersetshire, fuller. (Mil- 
ler, Frome Selwood 

Owen, W. Islington, stage-master. (Denton and Co. 

Phillips, W. Bristol, linen-draper. (Clabon, L. 

Purdie, J. Size-lane, merchant. (Kearsay and Co. 

eo and J. Jacob, Love-lane, cloth-workers. 


clothier. 
(Law and 


ennett 

Reynolds, T. Westbury, Wilts, clothier. 

Roberts, C. Aldermaston, Berkshire, 
(Ford, L. 

Robinson, F. New Malton, Yorkshire, spirit-mer- 
chant. (Stockton 

Smith, J. Camomile-street, tailor. (Dunean 

Smith, W. T. E. Kenton-street, Brunswick-square, 
carpenter. (Sheriff 

Stevens, J. Harrington Toxteth-park, near Liver- 
wet a (Blackstock and Co, L. 

Stephens, R. Goswell-street, saddler. (Hughes 

Stilborn, J. sen. Bishop Wilton, Yorkshire, butcher. 
(Cowling, York 

Sykes, T. Bath Easton, Somersetshire, clothier. 
(Nind and Co, L. 

— M. Worksop, Nottinghamshire, maltster. 
(Hall and Co. L, 

Tribaudino, C. J. Cleveland-street, Mile End, silk- 
dyer. (Webster and Son, L. 

Welcker, M. and J. F. Leicester-square, tailors. 
(Russen 

Welton, N. Bredfield, Suffolk, horse-dealer. (Pear- 
son and Co. Ipswich 


(Umney 
maltster. 


Widger, A, es Devonshire, woollen- 


draper. (Knight and Co. L. 
Wilson, T. Carlisle, coach-master. (Birkett, L. 
Later? 4 oy mae Staffordshire, currier. (Clowes 
and Co, L. 


DIVIDENDS. 
Agar, M. Walbrook Carlen, T. and W. Wilson, Lang- Cumming, A. J. High-street, 
Agg, T. Water-lane, Fleet-street bourne Chambers, Fenchurch- Southwark 
Ambrose, E. King-street street Davies, W. Sudbury, Suffolk 
Amos, J. and C, Sutherland, St. Carnes, W. Canal-row, Ber- Dickie, Little St. Thomas Apostle 


Helen’s-place 
Banton, W. Norwich 
Barber, M. and Co. Liverpool 
Bardsley, J. jun. Manchester 
Barrow, R. and T. Liverpool 
Bedford, J. Fen-Drayton, Cam- 


mondsey 


Carter, J. jun. 


att a Beshire 
»G. Brampton, Cumberland Clements, J. 
Blane, T. Walbrook mouthohive 


Boddy, W. Li id- 
; Te Hellingden, Mid 


Brennand, T. Broad-street 
mre J. Holywell, Flintshire 
ut ins ©. Buker-street, St. Mary- 


bighshire 


setshire 
le- 


Carr, T. Chorley, Lancashire \ 
iverpool side 
Cattell, W. Cotten-end, Warwick 
Clark, G. Blackburn 

Clarke, T. D. Gerrard-street 
Cleghorn, J. Ratcliffe-highway 
Newport, Mon- 


Clough and Co, Plas Madoc, Den- 
Colverhouse, C. Walcot, Somer- 


Cook, W. Woaldham, Kent 
Cosser, W. Milbank-street 


Dipper, F. Worcester 
Dowley, J. Willow-street, Bank- 


Draper, R. J. Fleet-market 

Drury, J. Snaith, Yorkshire 

Dunkin, C. Shad Thames 

Dunn, R. Braunceton, Northamp- 
tonshire 

Edwards, T. Gerrard-street, Soho 

Edwards, R. and J. Cradley,Wor- 
cestershire 

Elam, T. W. Bradford, Wilts 

Elliott, J. Farnham, Surre 

Evans and Co. Aberystwit 

Flack, R. Shepherd-street 

Foster, 
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Foster, J. H. and ©, Dobson, 
Norwich 

Fothergill, W. Cannon-street road 

Freer, T. Leicester 

Garland, M., M. Magaus, and Bb. 
Benjamin, Bunhill-row 

Garton, J. Hull : 

Gibson, W. and F. Fomm, Tri- 
nity-square 

Gibson, T. = and J. Eaves, 
Liverpoo 

Gooch, W. Harlow 

Good, P. P. Lloyd’s Coffee-house 

Graham, KR.  Shorter’s-court, 
Throgmorton-street 

Gray, J. Kingston, Surrey 

Gray, C, Upper Montague-street 

Gregg and Phene, jun. Watling- 
street 

Haffuer, M. Cannon-strect 

Haill, M. Cheltenham 

Hardwidge, J. Wellington, So- 
mersetshire 

Hardy, W. Manchester 

Harper, H. Cheltenham 

Hartley, S. and W. ‘Tadcaster 

Hayley, T. Long Acta 

Heming, S. Birmingham 

Henderson, J. Tonbridge-place, 
Pancras 

Henesy, RK. White Cross-strect, 
St. Luke's 

Hillear, W. Winchester 

Hillary, 'T. P. Little Tower-street 

Holman, W. Totness 

Holt, M. Coventry 


Political Affairs in July. 


Houghton, H. King’s Arms yard, 
Coleman-street 

Hudson, W. Camberwell 

Humphreys, J. King’s Arms yard, 

oleman-street 

Jabet, R. Birmingham 

Jackson, J. Coventry 

Jamison, J. Little Queen-street 

Jones, R. P. Abergavenny 

Kirkland, J. and J. Badenoch, 
Coventry 

Lee, J. Noble-street ; 

Leech, S. and J. Hinchcliffe, Cat- 
eaton-street 

Manning, J Clement’s Inn 

Maxfield, T. Salisbury . 

M‘Alpine and Young, Charing 
Cross, and J. Barr and W. 
Maddocks, Clicapside, 

Miller, W. Rye 

Moody, A. Long-lane, Bermond- 
sey 

Newell, R. Hereford 

Owen, J. Madeley-wood, Shropsh. 

Paradise, J. Newecastle-street, 
Strand 

Parry, H. and W. Caerleon, Mon- 
mouthshire : 

Pattison, C. St. Neot’s, Hunting- 
donshire 

Peate, R. Oswestry 

Penrith, W. Bath 

Phillips, P. King-street, Bartho- 
lomew-close 

Priddy, J. Oxford-strect 

Ray, J.and J. R. Clare, Suffolk 


[ Aug. 1, 

Rolland, F. St. James’-stree 

Sarvis, A. Sloane-street, Chelsea 

Shackle, J. Milk-st. Cheapside 

Shirley, R. Bucklersbury 

Slater, A- Cuddington, Cheshire 

Smith, J. Liverpool 

Staff, E. Norwich 

Story, T. Unworth 

Stevens, R. Soulbury, Bucks 

Swan, R. Gainsborough 

Symes, W. Crewkerne 

Tippetts and Gethen, Basinghall. 
street 

Tyler, W. Kinbolton, Hunting. 
donshire ’ 

Underhill, J. Birmingham 

Wallis, C. Cheltenham 

Ward, J. Stratford-upon-Avon 

Warner, R, late of Huntingdon 

Warnford, J. York 

Webster, RK. and W. Bishop. 
wearmouth 

Westbrook, J. Redburn, Hert. 
fordshire 

Wilkinsoa, H. Liverpool 

Wilson, RK. Birmingham 

Winch, B. sen. Hawkhurst, Kent 

Wight, T. Duke-street, St. 
James’s 

Wovdcock, C. Norwich 

Worrell, S., A. A ta and J. Ei. 
monds, Lristo 

Wortley, V. Henry-street, Hamp- 
stead-1oad 

Wright, R. Hatfield Broad Oake, 
Essex. 
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POLITICAL AFFAIRS IN JULY. 


I 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


N Monday, the 30th of June, the 
following admirable and ever-me- 
morable Petition was presented to both 
houses of Parliament, signed by 2047 
persons, of whom 98 were ministers. 
The humble Petition of the undersigned 
Ministers and Members of Christian Con- 
gregations, 
SHEWETH, 

That your Petitioners are sincere be- 
lievers in the Christian Revelation from 
personal conviction on examination of the 
Evidences on its behalf ; and are thankful 
to Almighty God for the unspeakable bles- 
sing of the Gospel, which they regard as 
the most sacred sanction, the best safe- 


guard, and the most powerful motive, of 


morality, as the firmest support and most 
effectual 1elief amidst the afflictions and 
troubles of this state of humanity, and as 
the surest foundation of the hope of a life 
to come, which hope they consider to be 
in the highest degree conducive to the 
dignity, purity, and happiness, of society. 
That, with these views and feelings, your 
Petitioners beg leave to state to your 
| Right] Honourable House, that they be- 
hold with sorrow and shame the prosecu- 
tions against persons who have printed or 
published books which are, or are presumed 
to be, hostile to the Christian Religion, 
from the full persuasion that such prosecu- 
tions are inconsistent with, and contrar 
to, both the spirit and the letter of the 
Gospel, and, moreover, that they are more 
favourable to the spread of Tnfidelity, 









which they are intended to check, than to 
the support of the Christian Faith, which 
they are professedly undertaken to up- 
hold. 

Your Petitioners cannot but consider 
all Christians bound by their religious pro- 
fession to bow with reverence and submis- 
sion’ to the precepts of the Great Founder 
of our Faith; and nothing appears to them 
plainer in the Gospel than that it forbids 
all violent. measures for its propagation, 
and all vindictive measures for its justifi- 
cation and defence. The Author and 
Finisher of Christianity has declared, that 
his kingdom is not of this world ; and, as 
in his own example he shewed a perfect 
pattern of compassion towards them that 
are rgnorant and out of the way of truth, 
of forbearance towards objectors, and of 
forgiveness of wilful enemies,—so in his 
moral Jaws-he has prohibited the spirit 
that would attempt to root up speculative 
error with the arm of flesh, or that would 
call down fire ftom Heaven to consume the 
unbelieving, and has commanded the ex- 
ercise of meckness, tenderness, and bro- 
therly Jove, towards all mankind, as the 
best and only means of promoting his 
cause upon earih, and the most accep- 
table way of glorifying the Great Father 
of Mercies, who is kind even to the uv- 
thankful and the evil. 

By these reasonable, charitable, and 
peaceful, means, the Christian Religion 
was not only established originally, but 
also supported for the three first centuries 
of the Christian era, during which it tri- 
umphed over the most fierce and potent 

2 opposition, 
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opposit’ 
and your 


n, unaided by temporal power: 
Petitioners humbly submit to your 
[ Right] Honourable Honse, that herein 
consists one of the brightestevidences of 
the trath of the Christian Religion ; and 
that they are utterly at a loss to. conceive 
how that whieh is universally acconnted to 
have been the glory of the Gospel in its 
beginuings, should Low erase to be accoun- 
ted its glory, 6r how it shonid at this day 
be Jess the maxim of Cliistianity, and tess 
the rule of the conduct of Christians, than 
in the days of those that are usually de- 
nominated the Fathers of the Chirch— 
that it is no part of refigion to compel re 
ligion, which be received, not by force, 
but of free chotce, , . 
Your Petitioners would earnestly repre- 
sent to your [Right}) Honowable House, 
that our Holy Religion has borne unin- 
jused every test that reasen and learning 
have applied to it, and that its Divine 
origin, its purity, its excellence and its 
title to universal acceptation, have been 
made more manifest by every new exami- 
nation and discussion of its patnre, pre- 
tens‘ons and claims. Left te itself under 
¢the Divine blessing, the reasonableness 
and innate excellence of Christianity will 
ifallibly promote its influence over the 
niderstandings and hearts of mankind ; 
but, when the angry passions are suffered 


to rise in its professed defence, these : 


provoke the like passions in hostility to it, 
aud the question is no longer one of pure 
truth, but of pewer on the one side, and of 
the capacity of endurance on the other. 

It appears to your Petitioners that it is 
altogether unnecessary and impolitie to 
recur to penal laws in aid of Christianity. 
The judgment and feelings of human na- 
ture, testified by the history of man in 
all ages and nations, incline mankind to re- 
ligion; aud it is only when they erringly 
associate rchgion with traud and injustice 
that they can be brought in any large num- 
her to b®ar the evils of scepticism and 
ubbelief, Your Petitioners acknowledge 
and lament: the: wide diffusion ani@gst 
the people of sentiments unfriendly to the 
Christian faith: but they cannot refrain 
liom stating to your Honourable House 
their convietion that this unexampled state 
of the public mind is mainly owing to the 
Prosecution of the liolders and propagators 
of infidel opinions. - Objections to Chris- 
Wanity have thus become familiar to the 
readers of the weekly and daily journals, 
Curlosity has, been stimulated with regard 
(0 the publications prohibited, an adventi- 
iy unnatural, and dangerous importance 
'as been given to sceptical arguments, a 
bilan has been excited in the minds of 
~ multitude that the Christian religion 
Me ed upheld only by pains and penalties, 
of sympathy has been raised on behalf 

'e sufferers, whom the uninformed and 
, MonTHLY. Mag, No, 385, “"™ 
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unwise regard with the reverence and ¢ons 
fidence that Yelomg to the character of 
martyrs to the truth. | 
Your Petitioners would remind yous 
{ Right} Honourable Honse, that albhistory 
testifies the futility of all prosecutions fer 
miere opinions, unless sueli, 
preceed the length of exterminating the 
holders of the opinions presecuted,—ag 
extreme from which the hberal spirit and 
the humanity of the present times revolt, ; 
The very same maxims and prineiples 
that are pleaded to justify the punishment 
of Unbelievers would authorize Chris- 
tians of different denominations to vex and 
harass each other on the alleged ground of 
want of faith, and likewise form an apo 
for Heathen persecutions against Chris- 
tians, whether the persecutions that were 
anciently carried omagainst the divinely- 
taught preachers of ear Religion, o7 these 
that may now be imstitated by the raling 
party in Pagan countries, where Christian 
snissionaries are so laudably employed, in 
endeavonring to expose the absurdity, 
folly, and mischicvous: influence of ido- 
try. ; a2 » ° 
Your Petitiiners -would entreat your — 
[Right} Haftotirable Hease to comider 
that belief doés not in all cases depend 
upon the will, and that inquiry into the 
truth of Ciiristlanity will be wholly pre- 
vented if persons are rendered panishable 
for any given result of inquiry. Firmly. 
attached as your Petitioners are to the ze- 
ligion of the Bible, they cannot but cen- 
sider the liberty of rejecting, to be im- 
sr in that of embracing it. The unm 
eliever may, indeed, be silenced by his 
fears, but itis scarcely eenceivable that 
any real friend-to Christianity, or any one’ 
who is solicitous far the improvement of 
thehuman mind, the diffusion of knowledge, 
and the establishment of truth, should wish 
to reduce any portion of mankind to the 
necessity of concealing their honest judg- 
ment upon moral and thevlogical questions, 
and of making an outward profession that 
shaH be inconsistent with their inward 
persuasion. 
~ Your Petitioners are not ignorant that a 
distinction is commonly made between 
those unbelievers that argue the question 


of the truth of Christianity calmly and dis- 


passionately, and those that treat the sa- 
cred sabject with levity and ridicule; but, 
although they feel the strongest disgust at 
every mede of discussion which approach- 
es to indecency and profaneness, they can- 
not help thinking that it is neither wise 
nor safe to constitute the manner and teme 
per of writing an object of legal visitation ; 
inaspuch as ,it .is- impossible to define 
where argument ends and evil-speaking 
begitis: ‘The reviler of Christianity ap, 
pears to your Petitioners to be the least 
formidable of its enemies; bheeause bi 
Eon M scofis 
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scoffs can rarely fail of arousing against him 
public opinion, than which nothing more is 
wanted to defeat his end. Between free- 
dom of discussion and absolute persecution 
there is no assignable medium. And no- 
thing seems to your Petitioners more im- 
politic than to single out the intemperate 
publications of modern unbelievers for 
legal reprobation, and thus by implication 
to give a licence to the grave reasonings of 
those that preceded them in the course of 
open hostility to the Christian Religion, 
which reasonings are much more likely to 
make a dangerous impression upon the 
minds of theirreaders. But independently 
of considerations of expediency and policy, 
your Petitioners cannot forbear recording 
their humble protest against the principle 
implied in the prosecutions alluded to, 
that a Religion proceeding from Infinite 
Wisdom and protected by Almighty Power, 
depends upon human patronage for its 
perpetuity and influence. Wherefore they 
pray your [Right] Honourable House, to 
take into consideration the prosecutions 
carrying on and the punishments already 
inflicted npon unbelievers, in order to ex- 
onerate Christianity from the opprobrium 
and scandal so unjustly cast upon it of 
being a system that countenances intole- 
rance and persecution. 

The Petition was received with the 
respect which it merited, and, although 
the Secretary of State equivocated in 
regard to exceptions to its principles, 
yet such amanly declaration from such 
deservedly respected parties must have 
its effect on the future practices of the 
executive, and must put to shame those 
who seek to introduce a Spanish In- 
quisition in England. 

Parliament was prorogued by com- 
mission, on the 19th, when the Lord 
Chancellor delivered the following 
Speech :— 

** My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

“We are commanded by his Majesty, in 
releasing you from your attendance in 
parliament, to express to you his Majesty's 
acknowledgments for the zeal and assi- 
duity wherewith you have applied your- 
selves to the several objects which his 
Majesty recommended to your attention, 
at the opening of the session. 

“ His Majesty entertains a confident ex- 
pectation that the provisions of internal 
regulation, which you have adopted with 
respect to Ireland, will, when carried into 
—— — to — some of the evils 
which have so long afflict 
the United Kingdom. vw 

**We are commanded to assnre you, 
that you may depend upon the firm, but 
temperate, exercise, of those powers which 
you have entrusted to his Majesty, for the 
suppression of violence and outrage in that 


country, and for the protection of 
lives and properties of his Majesty's loyal 
subjects. 

“It is with the greatest satisfaction tha 
his Majesty is enabled to contemplate the 
flourishing condition of all branches of on; 
commerce and manufactures, and the 
greatest abatement of those difficulties 
which the agricultural interest has so long 
and so severely suffered. 

“© Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 


“We have it in command from his 
Majesty, to thank you for the supplies 7 
which you have granted for the service of ~ 


the year, and to assure you that he has re. 
ceived the sincerest pleasure from the relief 
which you have been enabled to afford his 
people, by a large reduction of taxes, 

“ My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

“His Majesty has commanded us to 
inform you, that he continues to receive 
from all Foreign Powers the strongest 
assurances of their friendly disposition to- 
wards this country. 

* Deeply as his Majesty still regrets the 
failure of his earnest endeavours to pre- 
vent the interruption of the peace of 
Europe, it affords him the greatest consola- 
tion that the principles upon which he has 
acted, and the policy which he has deter- 
mined to pursue, have been marked with 
your warm and cordial concurrence as 
consonant with the interests, and satisfac- 
tory to the feelings, of his people.” 

SPAIN. 

We begin to flatter ourselves that 
the fate of the Bourbon banditti 
is decided in Spain. These invaders 
of a peaceable country, without pro- 
vocation or just cause, placed them- 
selves out of the law of nations ; and, 
as outlaws, ought to be made a terti- 
ble example. Just so with the vile 
priests, nobles, and other Spanish 
traitors, who invited and have aided 
them: they are unworthy of their 
country, and, if ever found in it, will 
deserve the death which the Cortes 
have decreed against them. It 18 
already announced, even in the jour- 
nals devoted to the British ministry, 
that the French are meditating 4 
retreat to the Ebro; but we trust they 
will not be permitted to retreat, and 
that “Sauve qui peut” will soon be 
their cry from Cadiz to Bayonne. 

If any thing could be more base 
than the unprovoked invasion © 
Spain, it has been the language of the 
enslaved Bourbon press of Paris. A 
the murders committed in Spain have 
been subjects of unblushing exulta- 
tion; and the God of Justice and 

ercy has been unceremoniously de- 
scribed as the ally and protector «t 
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the foul assassins. France and human 

ture are scandalized by such abuses 
of human intellect. 

The Fabian system was the policy 
of Spain, but it failed for a time, 
owing to the complicated treachery of 
the men placed in important com- 
mands. Can we wonder at the fate 
in France of Dillon, Dumouriez, Cus- 
tine, Houchard, Pichegru, and Mo- 
reau, when we view the successful 
treasons of Adisbal, Morillo, and 
others, whose names recent events 
have consigned to infamy, without 
even the grace of previous military 
achievements to qualify their degra- 
dation. 

Betrayed on all hands, the noble 
body of the Cortes sought refnge in 
the impregnable fortress of Cadiz,— 
the French banditti, in consequence, 
overran the country,—armed party 
against party,—countenanced or sup- 
ported frightful re-actions of the 
priests against the intelligence of the 
nation,—and, having thus excited an 
universal civil war, they announce a 
design to leave the Spaniards to them- 
selves, and retreat to the Ebro, coolly 
tu look on, and doubtless avail them- 
selves of circumstances. 

Such hellish policy will, we trust, 
not succeed, ‘They have, in their re- 
treat, accounts to settle with Ballas- 
teros, Mina, Martin, Quiroga, Sir 
Robert Wilson, and an insulted nation. 
Kallasteros has an unbroken army 
between Cadizand Madrid; Martin is 
at the head of a body of heroes in the 
centre of Spain, cutting off the com- 
munications between Madrid and the 
French frontiers; Mina, the ever- 
memorable, has an invincible force in 
the north-west, sufficient to give a 
good account of the driveller Moncey ; 
While Quiroga and- Wilson, by—their 
noble and well-timed defence of Co- 
runna, have rescued Gallicia from the 
treasons of Morillo; and, if the Galli- 
Clans prove now what they always 
have been, neither .Frenchman nor 
traitor will escape from that pro- 
Vince. 

To deprive the enemy of the influ- 
ence of royalty over ignorance, the 
ro had the precaution to cohvey 

0 Cadiz the precious bodies of Ferdi- 
aa and his family; and the defence 
of Cadiz is entrusted to an honourable 
Spaniard of the name of Valdez, and 
prey signified his determination to 
- to the last extremity; and 

~ * er than surrender, blow up 
e4 and the soyal family, about 
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whom so muolr hypocritical concern is 
expressed. | 

At Corunna the numbers of the 
banditti have been thinned in two or 
three actions; and we regret that, at 
the time of our going to press, the ad- 
vices are imperfect. At Barcelona, 
General St. Miguel has also diminish- 
ed their numbers; and it appears that 
the garrison of Cadiz are not idle in 
the work of destroying them. The 
Paris papers are filled with a regular 
tissue of the most profligate and deli- 
berate falsehoods. It appears, how- 
ever, that the Portuguese are lending 
themselves to the infamous cause of 
France ; and, if so, the Spaniards will, 
we trust, unite both countries under 
one free government, as soon as the 
have destroyed the French banditti. 
It is most honourable to one French 
regiment, that it refused to march 
into Spain; and we hope the determi- 
nation will be contagious. 

On the defection of Morille, Quiro- 
ga issued the following proclamation : 


CitT1ZENs,— Whatever be your political 
Opinions, think of the greatest of evils 
which afflicts our mother-country and oure 
selves, It is not a war of mere opinion 
respecting the system which ought to 
govern us, that which we now witness. 
That this existed hitherto is certain. But 
those who lrave declared against the Con- 
stitution of the Spanish Monarchy know 
that the evil which our dissensions have 
drawn on us, is one of more consequence. 
Spaniards of all parties see themselves in- 
sulted by the French—by those same 
French whom we repulsed nine years ago. 

People of all classes; the armed bodies 
which defend liberty and those which 
defend absolutism are, indiscriminately, 
the objects’ of the oppression and the 
contempt of the French army. Thus per- 
ceiving their error, and warned of the 
misery and privations which they expe- 
riénced, whole battalions of those which 
were called of the Faith have deserted and 
joined their ‘brethren the Spaniards, to 
combat the invader. Do not believe that 
the Duke d’Angouleme or the Cabinet of 
Paris have proposed to themselves, as 
they say, to restore our King to the Throne, 
which we never took from him, but which 
we on the contrary defended at a high 
price. To possess themselves of Spain 
is‘what they intend, for an object similar 
to what Napoleon proposed to himself. 
The latter took us after his conquest to 
gain possession of the North of et te 
The present French Government has 
offered us te Russia, to conquer with us 
Turkey, which she has not been able to 
subdue hitherto. We shall all be slaves, 
annihilated and expatriated, if we do not 
unite. Do not let Spanish bleod be = 
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by, Spaniards. This abomination will 
make us be abhorred beyond ail nations of 
the earth. Let us vie with cach other m 
‘combating the nsurpers of our soil; ang 
let us forget the differences which agi- 
tated us, and preserve our lives, our 
spouses, our sons, and our honour. 

In the name of my country, which 
cannot disapprove of this means, dictated 
by reason, I offer and grant a total obli- 
-vidn-of ail the errors which have preci- 
‘ pilated so many men, scduced by the 
wickedness of others.—'Lhose whe are 
guilty of no other crimé*than having 
joined a faction, shalebe ekemptcd from 
the punishment duego/#t,excepting such 
as are already tried@and’ sentenced, pro- 
vi gs ‘solemnly, and in the 

of a’priest, an oath, not to make 
sort ofwar aginst Spaniards, ‘This 
ésty; fs benefit, unhoped for by 
WW aving committed the fatal 
of converting themselves into cruel 
mies of their brethren, are now sufler- 
ing the privation of their liberty, mduces 
me to believe, that, moved by gratitude, 
and interested for their own good, they 
will eagerly embrace the occasion. for 
joining the ranks of the Defenders. of 
Independence. But, if in this just war 
any one shall bereafter dare to. take up 
arms in favour of the French army, and 
against the cause of the Spanish uation, 
he shal) be put to death immediately upon 
‘being taken. 

Onur common mother demands our union. 
Sacrifices, valour, and constancy, are 
exacted by the state in which we are. 
War, war, against the French. This is 
demanded and hoped for from ali his 
fellow-citizens, by AnToNnt1o QuiRoOGa. 








Jucidents ix and aear London, 


-regiment of Guards, and treason fol. 


tutional system to a Commission 


pose. 
honest, Portugal may be settled ; but, 
if the servile party prevail, then the 
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PORTUGAL. ' 

The plans ofthe legitimates have 
succeeded better. in Portugal. Ty 
Queen, who for refusing to take th 
oath to the Constitution was ordered 
to leave the kingdom, nevertheless was 
permitted to remain ; and having, by 
means of her son Miguel, corrupted q 


lowing treason, a counter-revolution 
has been effected; the Constitution 
adopted from Spain has béen set aside, 
and the priests and their: ignorant 
adherents have again set up the Abso- 
lute King. In the mean time, the 
King himself, ashamed of his own 
party, has wiscly declined the abso. 
lute power which these wretches pro- 
posed to confer on him, and _ has 
referred the arrangement of a consti. 


which he has nominated for the pur- 
If the Commission is wise and 


retreat of the foreign banditti from 
Spain will be the signal for renewed 
troubles. We fear that the men who 
have placed themselves at the head ol [a 
the. new governments in Naples, 
Spain, and Portugal, have relied too | 
much on their own good principles, | 
and have neglected to avail them | — 
selves sufliciently of that muscular 
strength in the ighorant multitade 
which their enemics have adroitly 
arrayed against them. 








INCIDENTS, MARRIAGES, ann DEATHS, 1n anp near LONDON; 
With Biographical Memoirs of distinguished Characters recently deceased. 
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CHRONOLOGY OF THE MONTH. 
JjoNe 25.—A petition signed by 2000 
Catholics presented by Mr. Brougham 
to the House of Commons, complaining of 
the mal-administration of justice in Ireland. 
_——— 30.—The parish of St. Pancras pe- 
titioned the House of Commons, com- 
plaining of white slavery under the bo- 
rongh system, and praying fur a radical 
reform, 

——-.-———T ie householders of the parish 
of St, Anne, Westminster, petitioned the 
House of Commons for a total repeat of the 
assessed taxes. 

JuLy 3.—At the Old Bailey ten pri- 
saners sentenced to death, three to trans- 
porcaten for life, six for fourteen, and 

fteen for seven years, and many others to 
Various minor punishments. 


——- 4.— A splendid entertainment given 


at Covent Garden Theatre to assist the Spa. 





















nish cause : 1500 tickets were disposed of, 
Numerous distinguished characters at- 
tended. A respectable surplus was left. 
The subscription at present exceeds 
20,0001. 

_—— 10.—<A petition from 150 mecha 
nics of London presented to the House of 
Commons, praying for the adoption of Mr. 
Owen’s plan. 

—— 19.— Parliament prorogued. _ 
c= 21.—A boy of 17 for utters 
forged notes, executed before Newgate t@ 
the great horror of the public. ; 

_—— 28.--A splendid public dinuet 
given to the Margnis of Hastings in com: 
pliment to his services in India. 

Several inquests held within the month 
at the Penitentiary, Milbank. No less. 
than 400 unhappy persons have recently 
been in the infirmary, under the effects © 
disease. This subject has excited a lively 
4 attention, 
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attention, and the jurors evirced great spi- 
rit in their investigations. If any fauit lias 
been committed in the treatment or diet 
of the prisoners, It seems likely to be cor- 


rected : but there was an original sin in 


building a prison in which persons were > 


to be confined fer years in a marsh which 


‘gntil within these few years was deemed 


ininhabitable: the difference in a few 
acres of eround ought not to have beena 
consideration. Those who sciected such 
a spot for such a purpose deserve to be 
confined to it for the remainder of their 


_hives. 


A Special Committee has been within 
the month appointed to draw up a plan 


‘for a general Peual Code for the kingdom 
of Hanover. 


MARRIED. 

At Hillingdon, Mr. T. Murray, to MRry 
Wyatt, daughterof William Wyait Grange, 
esq. of Uxbridge. ; z 

Mr. David Price, to Miss Elizabeth 
Mary Anderson, of Fleet-street. 

At St. Mary-le-bone church, the Rev, 
Henry Jolm Ridley, prebendary of Bris. 
tol, to Elizabeth, daugliter of Lee Stcere 
Steere, esq. of Jayes, Surrey. 

George Chilton, esq. of the Ipner Tem- 
ple, to Miss Poore, sister to Sir Edward P, 
bart. eas | 

Capt. Booth, of the i5th ifnssars, to 
Elizabeth Mary, only dangiter of the late 
Richard Webb, esq. of Harn Common. 

Rev. A, B. Michell, to Heniietta Mar- 
riett, daughter of the late Duncan Camp- 
bell, esq. of Bedford-square. 

Josiah Nisbet, esq. to Rachael, daughter 
of Sir J. Majoribanks, bart ™ ». 

Charles Oxenden, esy. to Elizaheth Ca- 
therine, only daughter of the Rev. Dr. 
Hollaway, prebendary of Westminster. 

Mr. Quick, of London, to Miss Cruse, 
of Exeter. 

At Haslemere, Surrey, Robert Price, 
esq. M.P. to Mary Anne Elizabeth, dangh- 
ter of the late Dr. Price, prebendary of 
Durham, 


Samuel Canning, esq.-of Winehmore- 


hill, to Miss Ann Absolem, of Blackheath. 

At Nutfield, Surrey, J. A. Bailey, esq. 
to Miss Ann Sandford, of Natfield, 

Charles Delacour, esq. of Burten Cres- 
cent, to Caroline Cecilia, daughter of the 
Rev. Dr. Nicholas, of Ealing. 

John Thomas Brown, esq. of Camden- 
town, to Miss Emma Bermer, of White- 
head’s Grove, Chelsea. 

At St. George's, Hanover-square, John 
Jarrett, esq. of Morelands, Hants, to Anne 
Eliza, daughter of Sir W. Waller, bart. of 
Pope's Villa, Twickenham. 

Colonel Mackinnon, to Anne Jane, 
daughter of John Dent, esq. ™.P. 

Mees Johnstone, esq. of Hackness, to 
iss Jane Edwards, of Guildford-street. 

At St. George's, Bloomsbury, T, Hol- 
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-royd, esq. son of Mr. Justice H, to Miss 
‘Sarah Mergan, of Gower street. , 


Archifaid Leslie, esq. to Eleanor, 


‘danghter of J. F. Atlee, esq. of West-hill- 


house, Wandsworth, 
Mr, -J.' Rolis, of Aldersgate-street, to 
Miss Hannah Eisdell, of Colchester. 


. Mr. D.. Watney, jan. to Miss Eleanor 


Langton, of Wandsworth: 


ghter of the late 


‘+ John Prince, ce of Cheltenham, to 
au 


Mary Ann, only 


“Richard John Millington, esy. of Guild- 


ford-street, 

At the New Church, Pancras, Mr, Jo- 
seph Conder, of the pipe office, Somersét 
House, to Emily, daughter of Mr. John 
Pattinson Panton, of the same office. 

Mr. T. Morgan, of Walbrook, to Miss 
Mury Ann ‘Tunley, of Kennington- 
Green. , 

Mr. J. Lake, of Fore-street, to Miss 
Augusta Daker, of Whitecross-street. 

Mr. John Smediey, of Somers'’-town, to 
Miss Sarah Augusta Willey, of Crew- 
herne, 

Robert Clare Haselfoot, esq. of Bore- 
ham, Essex, to Miss Charlotte Curteis, of 


~Devonshire- place. 
~. J. D. Fitzgerald, esq. Dep. Assistant 


Commissary General to the Forces, te 
Mary Anne, only daughter of the late R. 
Fuller, esq. of York street, Portman- 
square. 

Alexander W. R. Macdonald; esq. son 
of Major Gen. the H. Godfrey Boville, to 
Miss Bayard, daughter of the late Col. B. 

The Hon. R. Lascelles, to Lady Louisa 
Thynne. | 

Joseph Renwick, esq. to Miss Marianne 
Prescott, both of Cromer-street, Bruns- 


wick-square. 
DIED. 


At Whitehall, Lady Lemon, wife of Sir 
William L. bart. 

In Devonshire-street, Lady Staunton, 
widow of Sir G. L. S. bart. well known 
for his connexion with Oriental litera- 
ture, 

In Montague-place, Russell-square, Ar- 
cithbald Armstrong, esq. late of Grenada. 

In London, J. Colby, esq. of Fynone, 
Pembrokeshire. ’ 

In Bryanstone-square, Ann-Elizabeth, 
wife of Ralph Bernal, esq, M.P. 

At Fulham, 82, William Townsend, esq. 

In London, Mrs. Sophia Williams. ‘To 
this lamented lady, Cheltenham isindebted 
for the first institution of the old School 
of Industry and Orphan Asylum. 

. In Bryaustone-square, 21, Franees-Char- 
lotic, daughter of C. N. and Lady Sarah 
Bayly. ed 

oe etek staan 68, Charles Freeman, 
esq. formerly Secretary to the Government 
of Madras. . 

At Brighton, 67, John Shephard, esq. 
of Doctors’ Commons. ‘ 
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In Newgate-street, Mr. James Plummer, 
common-councilman for the ward of Far- 
ringdon Within. 

> Half Moon-street, John Alexander 
Ireland, esq. 

In Charlotte-street, 
Philip- Anglin Scarlett, esq. 

In York-street, Gloucester-place, 79, 
James Moss, e894. , 

At Paddington-green, 81, Mrs. Wright, 
widow of J. W. esq. 

Iu Upper Grosvenor-street, the Countess 
de Dunstanville. 

In Earl-street, Blackfriars, 30, Mary, 
wife of Mr. P. Grant. 

At Capel, Surrey, 23, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Rallingall Ridgway. 

At Putney-heath, Mrs. Mury-Ann Nuat- 
ting. 

At Kensington, 90, Stephen Day, esq. 

In London, Major.-Gen. the Hon. Arthur 
St. Lezer, formerly much distinguished 
by his personal association with the Prince 
of Wales, 

At Tunbridge-Wells, Isabella, wife of 
William Drake, esq. of East Dulwich, 

At Limehouse, John Tebbutt, esq. 

At Greenwich, the Rev. William Mor- 
gan, D.D. late chaplain to the Naval Asy- 
lum. 

In Pall Mall-court, Mrs. Scott, 

In Paternoster-row, 75, Mr. William 
Bent, bookseller, conductor of the well 
known monthly literary list, and formerly 
editor and proprietor of the Universal 
Magazine. He was a man much esteemed 
for his unassuming merit and personal 
integrity. 

At Walthamstow, Harriet, daughter of 
Sir Robert Wigram, bart. 

At Brentford Butts, 88, Mabel, widow 
of W. Pope, esq. of Hillingdon, 

At Walworth, 71, the Rev. T. Stretton. 

In Bermondsey-street, Southwark, 67, 
the 4bbé Ange Denis Macquin, formerly 
professor of rhetoric in the college of 
Meaux en Brie, France, 

In Harleyford-place, Kennington, 21 
John Mann, jun, esq. 

In Devonshire-street, Portland-place, 
William Gordon, esq. of Cambleton, ste- 
wartry of Kirkcudbright, 

In South Audley-street, Caroline-Geor- 
giana, widow of Col, Evelyn Anderson, 
brother to Lord Yarborough. 

In Devonshire-street, Maria- Emilia, wife 
of Hemy Nassau, esq. 

At Crofton-hall, Kent, 82, Gen. Morgan, 
formerly of the Coldstream Guards. 

” In Oxtord street, 42, Mrs. Anne Hum. 
rt. 


52, the Rev. John Atkinson, late of Ep- 
som. , 
At Hastings, Anne, wife of William 


ee esq. of Lincoln’s lnn, King’s Coun- 


Fitzroy - square, 


? 
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At Carshalton, Mrs. Elizabeth Watlace 
Aged 53, Mr. George Sidney, an eni. 
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nent printer of Northumberland-streg 
Strand ; and for many years an active, use. 
ful, and industrious man, whose resources 
were never withheld from worthy men of 
letters with whom his business brought hin 
in contact ; and who was distinguished by 
liberality and integrity in all his transac. 
tions. An attack of epilepsy occasioned 
him to seek relief at Cheltenham and Mal. 
vern ; but at the latter place a second at. 
tack terminated his useful life. 

Lately, in Beaumont-street, 62, Miss 
Carr, daughter of an eminent banker of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, sister of the late 
High Sheriff, aud first cousin to the pre. 
sent Lord Darlington. She was a woman 
of masculine strength of mind, and extra- 
ordinary literary and scientific attainments, 
and equally distinguished for her attach. 
ment to the canse of public liberty. She 
was the author of many papers in this ma- 
gazine bearing the signature C. and alsoa 
constant currespondent of the principal 
newspapers. She had travelled much, and 
knew the world and society at large better 
than most persons of her time. 

In Seymour-place, the Countess Dowa- 
ger of Cardigan. The countess was close- 
ly connected with the royal family from 
their youth, and a great personal favourite 
of the late king and queen, with whom she 
lived in habits of great personal intimacy. 

Suddenly, in his 77th year, at his house 
in Southampton-street, Bloomsbury, Samp- 
son Perry, esq. also generally known under 
the name of Capt. Perry, from his having 
been formerly in the militia. ‘This gen- 
tleman has run the career of an active and 
eventful life ; and at certain periods exci- 
ted much public attention. He was born 
at Aston, near Birmingham, educated 
in the medical profession, and during the 
American war was surgeon to a militia re- 
giment. His inteliectual attainments be- 
ing considerable, and being a man of a fine 
figure and commanding address, he soon 
became distinguished in the literary circles 
of the metropolis. On the breaking out 
of the French revolution, he united with 
every true English heart in applafiding 18 
principles, and soon became acquainted 
with Messrs. Tooke, Paine, and others, 
with whom his name and labours were 
identified. He united in support of this 
cause with several gentlemen in bringing 
out the Argus newspaper, in which he es 
poused the principles of liberty, and the 
cause of France, with a degree of spirit 
and energy which drew upon him seve 
prosecutions. 
treachery, the paper was stopt, and Mr. 
Perry found it necessary to seek an asy- 
lum m France, England at this time was 
playing agaiust France the part which 

France 


At length, by an act of 
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1823. | 
France is now playing against Spain, and 
the fury of the government-party had no 
pounds. In France Mr. Perry was re- 
ceived into the circle of the revolutionary 
jeaders, and became a member of the po- 
pular clubs. But, the succession of fac- 
tions, and the suspicion which attached to 
every thing English (for spies appeared in 
all forms), rendered hissituation souncom- 
fortable during the reign of terror, that he 
returned to England, and submitted him- 
self to the judgment of outlawry, which, 
in the interim, had been obtained against 
him. He was accordingly committed to 
Newgate, and remained a prisoner for 9 
years. Butat length, through the interest 
ofa branch of his family, he obtained the 
royal pardon. During this hopeless pe- 
riod, he maintained his wonted spirits, 
and employed himself in translating from the 
French, and ina variety of literary works: 
among others he published a History of 
the French Revolution, which will always 
be sought as an authority upon many sub- 
jects about which he wrote from personal 
knowledge. Early in life he had devoted 
himself to the study of diseases of the blad- 
der, and had invented a powerful and efh- 
cacious medicine, much respected by the 
public, under the name of Perry’s Essence. 
This medicine, for which there is a constant 
demand, and which is recommended by 
eminent practitioners, he continued to pre- 
pare, and even to give advice, while he 
was in Newgate ; and on his enlargement 
he again devoted himself to this practice, 
His fondness for literature induced him, 
however, on the death of a former propti- 
etor, to purchase the Statesman, and this 
he edited for two or three years, but re- 
sold it some time ago. Since that time 
he has been engaged in some political ad- 
ventures, retaining the activity and viva- 
city of youth till the last moment of his 
life. He was sitting at dinner with his 
family, when he made a sudden exclama- 
tion, and fell back dead in his chair with- 
outa groan. A few years since he mar- 
ried a second time, and has left a young fa- 


mily ; for whose benefit, as-well as that of _ 


the afflicted, we trust his invaluable Es- 
sence for curing the Stone and Gravel will 
continue to be prepared, In the prece- 
ding notice we have glanced at several 
features of Mr. Perry's character, and we 
have only to add that he was an upright 
Mau In every sense of the werd. 

At Stockbridge, near ":dinburgh, Sir 
Henry Raeburn, the eminent artist. Asa 
portrait painter, Sir Henry, perhaps, was 
second only to Sir Thomas Lawrence, in 
the peculiar chasteness, depth of his co- 
louring, and fidelity of likeness; and in 
the strong and marked characters with 
ey he animated his. pictures. When 

le king was in Scotland he conferred the 
honour of knighthood upon him. 





Deaths in and near London: 


87 


At Greenwich, 76, Mr. Maithew Belt, 
sen, many years principal elerk in the ex- 
tensive concern of Messrs. Crowley, Mil 
lington, and Co. in whose employ he had 
been upwards of half a century. 

At Kentish-town, George Jackson, e9q. 
in the 76th year of his age, the last but 
one of the original directors of that great 
national work, the Grand Junction Canal, 

In London, General Sir Charles Asgill, 
Bart. G.c.n. Colonel of the 11th Foot, 
This gallant officer nearly suffered the fate 
of Major Andre; but he was saved by the 
intervention of the late Queen of France, 
who successfully applied to the American 
government in his favour. He was the 
son of Sir Charles Asgill, an alderman of 
London. He entered into the Guards, 
and with that corps embarked for America, 
He was also employed in Ireland, where he 
witnessed some severities, particularly ona 
man of fortune, of the name of Grogan, 
who was condemned to be hanged by a mi- 
litary tribunal! Sir Charles married a 
daughter of the late Sir Chaloner Ogle, 
whom he survived. 

In Upper Wimpole-street, 89, Licut.- 
General Thomus Bridges, of the Hon. East 
India Company’s Service. He command- 
ed the right wing in the army under Lord 
Harris, at the capture of Seringapatam. 

At Leamington, 70, Dr. Bathurst, the 
good Bishop of Norwich, a churchman of 
exemplary viitue, and rare independence 
of mind ; of whom farther particulars will 
be given in our next. 

At Fleurs, near Kelso, 79, the Duke of 
Roxburgh. His Grace succeeded William 
(Bellenden), who succeeded John Ker, 
the Duke of Roxburgh, so well known to 
the literary world for his taste for old books, 
which led to the foundation of the Club 
which bears his name. The descent and 
property of the dukedom have been the 
source of much litigation; but the heir- 
dom is at present undisputed in the person 
of the young Marquis of Beaumont, now 
Duke, aged about five years, 


re mee 
ECCLESIASTICAL PROMOTIONS, 


Rev. E. P. Owen, to the Vicarage of 
Wellington. 

Rev. J. S. Sergrove, to the nnited Rec- 
tories of Saint Mary, Somerset, and St. 
Mary, Mounthaw, London. 

Rev. G. Moore, to the Rectory of Owm- 
by, Lincolnshire. 

Rev. W. Owen, to the Rectory of Ryme 
Intrinsica, Dorset. 

Rev. W. R. Gilby, to the Rectory of St. 
Mary’s, ee 

Rev. Oswaid Leicester, to the Living of 
Carrington, Cheshire. 

Rev. F. K. Spragg, M.A. to the Vicarage 
of Combe St. Nicholas, Somerset. 

Rev, C. Henley, .a. has been licexeed 
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36 Deaths in and near London. 


In Newgate-street, Mr. James Plummer, 
common-councilman for the ward of Far- 
ringdon Within. 

in Half Moon-street, John Alexander 
Ireland, ¢sq. | 

In Charlotte-street, Fitzroy - square, 
Philip- Anglin Scarlett, esq. 

In York-street, Gloucester-place, 79, 
James Moss, esq. ; 

At Paddington-green, 81, Mrs. Wright, 
widow of J. W. esq. 

In Upper Grosvenor-street, the Countess 
de Dunstanville. 

In Earl-street, Blackfriars, 30, Mary, 
wife of Mr, P, Grant. 

At Capel, Surrey, 23, Mrs, Elizabeth 
Rallingall Ridgway. 

At Putney-heath, Mrs. Mury-Ann Nut- 
ting. 

At Kensington, 90, Stephen Day, esq. 

In London, Major.-Gen. the Hon. Arthur 
St. Lezer, formerly much distinguished 
by his personal association with the Prince 
of Wales. 

At Tunbridge-Wells, Isabella, wife of 
William Drake, esq. of East Dulwich, 

At Limehouse, John Tebbutt, esq. 

At Greenwich, the Rev. William Mor- 
gan, D.D. late chaplain to the Naval Asy- 
lum. 

In Pall Mall-court, Mrs. Scott, 

In Paternoster-row, 75, Mr. William 
Bent, bookseller, conductor of the well 
known monthly literary list, and formerly 
editor and proprietor of the Universal 
Magazine. He was a man much esteemed 
for his unassuming merit and personal 
integrity. 

At Walthamstow, Harriet, daughter of 
Sir Robert Wigram, bart. 

At Brentford Butts, 88, Mabel, widow 
of W. Pope, esq. of Hillingdon, 

At Walworth, 71, the Rev. T. Stretton. 

In Bermondsey-street, Southwark, 67, 
the 4bbé Ange Denis Macquin, formerly 
professor of rhetoric in the college of 
Meaux en Brie, France, 

In Harleyford-place, Kennington, 21, 
John Mann, jun, esq. 

In Devonshire-street, Portland-place, 
William Gordon, esq. of Cambleton, ste- 
wartry of Kirkcudbright. 

In South Audley-street, Caroline-Geor- 
giana, widow of Col, Evelyn Anderson, 
brother to Lord Yarborough. 

In Devonshire-street, Maria- Emilia, wife 
of Henry Nassau, esq. 

At Crofton-hall, Kent, 82, Gen. Morgan 
formerly of the Coldstream Guards. . 
In Oxtord street, 42, Mrs. Anne Hum. 

rt. 


52, the Rev. Jun Atkinson, late of Ep- 
som. . 
At Hastings, Anne, wife of William 


a esq. of Lincoln’s lnn, King’s Coun- 
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At Carshalton, Mrs. Elizabeth Watig: 
Aged 53, Mr. George Sidney, an enj. 

nent printer of Northumberland-streg 
Strand ; and for many years an active, use 
ful, and industrious man, whose resources 
were never withheld from worthy men of 
letters with whom his business brought him 
in contact; and who was distinguished by 
liberality and integrity in all his transac. 
tions. An attack of epilepsy occasioned 
him to seek relief at Cheltenham and Mal. 
vern ; but at the latter place a second at. 
tack terminated his useful life. 

Lately, in Beaumont-street, 62, Miss 
Carr, daughter of an eminent banker of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, sister of the late 
High Sheriff, and first cousin to the pre. 
sent Lord Darlington. She was a woman 
of masculine strength of mind, and extra- 
ordinary literary andscientific attainments, 
and equally distinguished for her attack. 
ment to the canse of public liberty. She 
was the author of many papers in this ma- 
gazine bearing the signature C. and alsoa 
constant correspondent of the principal 
newspapers. She had travelled much, and 
knew the world and society at large better 
than most persons of her time. 

In Seymour-place, the Countess Dowa- 
ger of Cardigan. The countess was close- 
ly connected with the royal family from 
their youth, and a great personal favourite 
of the late king and queen, with whom she 
lived in habits of great personal intimacy. 

Suddenly, in his 77th year, at his house 
in Southampton-street, Bloomsbury, Samp- 
son Perry, esq. also generally known under 
the name of Capt. Perry, from his having 
been formerly in the militia. This gen- 
tleman has run the career of an active and 
eventful life ; and at certain periods exci- 
ted much public attention. He was born 
at Aston, near Birmingham, educated 
in the medical profession, and during the 
American war was surgeon to a militia re- 
giment. His inteliectual attainments be- 
ing considerable, and being a man of a fine 
figure and commanding address, he soon 
became distinguished in the literary circles 
of the metropolis. On the breaking out 
of the French revolution, he united with 
every true English heart in applafiding 18 
principles, and soon became acquainted 
with Messrs. Tooke, Paine, and others, 
with whom his name and labours were 
identified. He united in support of this 
cause with several gentlemen in bringing 
out the Argus newspaper, in which he es- 
poused the principles of liberty, and the 
cause of France, with a degree of spirit 
and energy which drew upon him several 
prosecutions. At length, by an act of 
treachery, the paper was stopt, and Mr 
Perry found it necessary to seek an asy- 
lum in France. England at this time was 
playing agaiust Fiance the part which 
France 
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1823. | 
France is now playing against Spain, and 
the fury of the government-party had no 
pounds. In France Mr. Perry was re- 
ceived into the circle of the revolutionary 
Jeaders, and became a member of the po- 
pular clubs. But the succession of fac- 
tions, and the suspicion which attached to 
every thing English (for Spies appeared in 
ali forms), rendered hissituation souncom- 
fortable during the reign of terror, that he 
returned to England, and submitted him- 
scif to the judgment of outlawry, which, 
in the interim, had been obtained against 
him. He was accordingly committed to 
Newgate, and remained a prisoner for 9 
years. Butat length, through the interest 
of a branch of his family, he obtained the 
royal pardon. During this hopeless pe- 
riod, he maintained his wonted spirits, 
and employed himself in translating from the 
French, and ina variety of literary works: 
among others he published a History of 
the French Revolution, which will always 
be sought as an authority upon many sub- 
jects about which he wrote from personal 
knowledge. Early in life he had devoted 
himself to the study of diseases of the blad- 
der, and had invented a powerful and efh- 
cacious medicine, much respected by the 
public, under the name of Perry’s Essence. 
This medicine, for which there is a constant 
demand, and which is recommende. by 
eminent practitioners, he continued to pre- 
pare, and even to give advice, while he 
was in Newgate ; and on his enlargement 
he again devoted himself to this practice, 
His fondness for literature induced him, 
however, on the death of a former propti- 
etor, to purchase the Statesman, and this 
he edited for two or three years, but re- 
sold it some time ago. Since that time 
he has been engaged in some political ad- 
ventures, retaining the activity and viva- 
city of youth till the last moment of his 
hfe. He was sitting at dinner with his 
family, when he made a sudden exclama- 
tion, and fell back dead in his chair with- 
outa groan. A few years since hé mar- 
ried a second time, and has left a young fa- 
mily ; for whose benefit, as well as that of 
the afflicted, we trust his invaluable Es- 
sence for curing the Stone and Gravel will 
continue to be prepared, Inthe prece- 
ding notice we have glanced at several 
features of Mr. Perry's character, and we 
have only to add that he was an upright 
mau In every sense of the werd. 

At Stockbridge, near ":dinburgh, Sir 
Henry Raeburn, the eminent artist. Asa 
portrait painter, Sir Henry, perhaps, was 
second only to Sir Thomas Lawr«nce, in 
the peculiar chasteness, depth of his co- 
uring, and fidelity of likeness; and in 
er ine and marked characters with 
the k t he animated his pictures, When 
; ng was In Scotland he conferred the 

euour of knighthvad upon him, 


London. 
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At Greenwich, 76, Mr. Matthew Belt, 
sen. many years principal elerk in the ex- 
tensive concern of Messrs. Crowley, Milk 
lington, and Co. in whose employ he had 
been upwards of half a century. 

At Kentish-town, George Jackson, esq. 
in the 76th year of his age, the last but 
one of the original directors of that great 
national work, the Grand Junction Canal, 

In London, General Sir Charles Asgill, 
Bart. G.c.n. Colonel of the 11th Foot, 
This gallant officer nearly sutfered the fate 
of Major Andre; but he was saved by the 
intervention of the late Queen of France, 
who successfully applied to the American 
government in his favour. He was the 
son of Sir Charles Asgill, an alderman of 
He entered into the Guards, 
and with that corps embarked for America, 
He was also emp!oyed in Ireland, where he 
witnessed some severities, particularly ona 
man of fortune, of the name of Grogan, 
who was condemned to be hanged by a mi- 
litary tribunal! Sir Charles married a 
daughter of the late Sir Chaloner Ogle, 
whom he survived. 

In Upper Wimpole-street, 89, Licut.- 
General Thomas Bridges, of the Hon, East 
India Company’s Service. He command- 
ed the right wing in the army under Lord 
Harris, at the capture of Seringapatam. 

At Leamington, 70, Dr. Bathurst, the 
good Bishop of Norwich, a churchman of 
exemplary viitue, and rare independence 
of mind; of whom farther particulars will 
be given in our next. 

At Fleurs, near Kelso, 79, the Duke of. 
Roxburgh. His Grace succeeded William 
(Bellenden), who succeeded John Ker, 
the Duke of Roxburgh, so well known to 
the literary world for his taste for old books, 
which led to the foundation of the Club 
which bears his name. The descent and 
property of the dukedom have been the 
source of much litigation; but the heir- 
dom is at present undisputed in the person 
of the young Marquis of Beaumont, now 


‘Duke, aged about five years, 
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ECCLESIASTICAL PROMOTIONS, 


Rev. E. P. Owen, to the Vicarage of 
Wellington. 

Rev. J. S. Sergrove, to the united Rec- 
tories of Samt Mary, Somerset, and St. 
Mary, Mounthaw, London. 

Rev. G. Moore, to the Rectory of Owm- 
by, Lincolnshire. 

Rev. W. Owen, to the Rectory of Ryme 
Intrinsica, Dorset. 

Rev. W. R. Gilby, to the Rectory of St. 
Mary’s, ae 

Rev. Oswald Leicester, to the Living of 
Carrington, Cheshire. 

Rev. F. RK. Spragg, M.A. to the Vicarage 
of Combe St. Nicholas, Somerset. 

Rev, C. Henley, m.a. has been licexeed 
te 
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88 Northumberland dnd Durham, &c. 


to the perpetual Curacy of Wnatesden, 
Sutfolk. 

Rev. T. Reunel, Vicar of Kensington, 
has been collated to the Mastership of St. 
Nicholas’ Hospital, near Salisbury. ; 

The Rev. Lord John Thynne, to the 
Rectory of Kingston Deverell, Wilts. - 

The Hon. and Rev, Frederick Pleydel 
Bouverie, to the Rectory of Stanton St. 
Quinton, Wilts. 

Rev. J. M. Sumner, of Rochford, to the 
Rectory of Sutton, Essex. 

Rev. John Steggall, to-the perpetnal 
curacy of Ashfield Magna, Suffolk’ 

Rev. William Browne, B.A. to the Ree- 
tory of Marlesford, Suffolk. 

Rev. J. D, Coleridge, to the valuable 
Livings of St. Kenwyn and Kea, Corn- 
wail, 


The Rev. W. Wood, of Highbroke, to 















f Ang, I, 
the perpetual Cuiacy of Aliham, Laney 
shire, : , 
Kev. Mr. Hoblyn, to the Livings of 
Mylor and Mabe, Cornwall, : 
The Kev. Nicholas Every, M.A. to the 
Vicarage of St. Veep, in Cornwall, 
Rev. WHliam Darch, to the Rectory of 
Huish Champfiower, Somerset, 7 
_ Rev. Anthony Austin, M.A. to the Ree 
of Hardenhnth,W ilts. 
. Rev, Franeis Hangerford Danheny, to 
the Rectory ef Feltwell St. Nicholas, with 
the Rectory of St. Mary annexed, -Norfolk, 
Rev. Miles Bland, B.p. Fellow and Te. 
tor of St. John’s Coilege, Cambridge, to 
the Rectory of Lilley Hoo, Hertfordshire, 
Rev. John M‘Arthur, to the united pa. 
rishes of Kilcalmonel and Kiberry.. 
Rev. John Christison, to the parish of 
Biggar, Lanarkshire. 








PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES, 


WITH ALL THE MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, 


Furnishing the Domestic and Family History of Englund: for the last twenty-seven Years. 


we 


NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM. 
A melancholy aceident lately happened 

*’ at Walker Colliery, near Newcastle. 
Six workmen, employed in opening an old 
shaft, were killed by the entire lodgement 
mm the shaft giving way and burying thein 
in the ruins. 

The :njadicions prosecution of Mr. Join 
Ambrose Williams, editor of the Durham 
Curonicle, for an alleged libel on the Dur- 
han clergy, has at last been adjourned 
sine dic. 

Marrud.|] Mr. T. Johnson, of Westgate- 
street, to Miss A, Willis, bothof Newcas- 
tle.—Mr. R. Embleton, to Miss J. Lee- 
kenby ; Mr. J- Ragg, to Miss M. Brown: 
iu) of Gateshead.—Mr, J. Liddle, of Gates- 
Lead, to Mrs, M. Bones, of Newburn.— 
Mr. J. Wake, of Sunderland, to Miss J. 
Davie, of Bishopwearmouth.— Mr. B,. 
Pearson, of Sunderland, to Miss Harri- 
son, Of bshopwearmouth—Mr. T. Wil- 
sou, to Miss J. Patterson, both of Sunder- 
land.--Mr. W. Johnsen, to Miss M. Bro- 
thertos, both of arlington —MrR. Bar- 
nett, of Chester-le-street, to Miss Parker, 
of Urpeth.— William Baird, esq. to Miss 
Dixon, both of AInwick.—At Whickham, 
Mr. R. Cook, to Miss Bell, of Dunstan-hili, 
—Mr, Stobart, of Pelaw, to Miss S. D. 
Charlesworth, of Kettlethorpe.—Mr, Cun- 
ninghame, of Sherburne, to Miss M. Shaw, 
of Braucepath.— Mr. J. Dawson, of 
Honghton-le-Spring, to Miss E. Harrison, 
ot ‘Tatiield, 

Died.) At Newcastle, at the Westgate, 
Nr. J. Brantingham, one of the Society of 
Friends.—80, Mr. J. Todd.—é6, Mrs. 
Garrett. 

At Gateshead, 61, Mrs. M. Bowlt.—In 
Warburton-place, 88, Mr, E. Twnbul, - 


64, Mra. M. Nicholson.—75, Mr, J. Hard. 
wick.— Mr. Patten. 

At Sunderland, 86, Mrs. M. Fairley.— 
48, Mr. Jon. Slack. . 

At Darlington, 69, Mr. D. M‘Keown. 

At Bishopwearmouth, 27, Mrs. H, Cat. 
lisle, much respected. 

At Baruardcastie, 73, Mr. G. Mather. 

On Riechmond-hill, near Stamfordhaw, 
74, Mr. W. Potts.—At Wolsinghaiw, 67, 
Mrs. 1, Wren.--At Whitehill-point, 2, 
Mr. T. Deighton.—At Rigg, 72, Mn 
Matt. Hoggett.—At Snitter, at an ad: 
vanced age, Mr. E. Pringle, deservedly 
respected.—At Ednam, Mr. J. Kinghom, 

CUMBERLAND AND. WESTMORELAND 


Marricd.|] Mr. M. Knowles, to Miss Ah . 
‘Brown; Mr. T. Dixon, to Mrs. A. Strick: 


land : all of Carlisle——Ms. P. Marray, ' 
Mrs H. Sharp; Mr. W. Barnes, to Mist 
M. Bird: all of Whitehaven. — Mr. 5, 
Adair, of Workington, to Miss A, Kendall, 
of Cockermouth. — Mr. Rickandson, of 
Penrith, to Miss E Kilner, of Manserghe 
— Mr. Joseph Jolmston, to Miss E. Bland; 
Mr. Smithson, to Miss M. Harden: all of 
Cockermouth.— Mr. W. Atkinson, to Miss 
A. S. Thompson; Mr. T. Smith, to Miss 


M.A. Young; Mr. J. Gibson, te:Nbrs- Se ‘ 
Gawarth: all of Kendal.— At Patston, _ 


Mr. TI. Brown, of the Gill, to-MissTrem- 


ble, of Cardew hall.—Mr, J, Ke nley, of 


Armatiwaite, to Miss H. Petes of Pets 
rth, oe 
Died.] At Carlisle,:-67, Mr. J. Arm 
strong, much respected,—In Scotch-strects 
82. Mrs. FE. Taylor.—32, Mrs. J. Wikies 


—In English-street, 94, Mr. J. Davidsons t 


At. Whitehaven, 28, Mr. R. Scott.—399 
Mr. James Anderson, of Sandwich,——%?» 


Te 


At North Shields, in Charlotte-street, | 
















































































1323. 
Mr. J. Martin.—47, Mr. W. Martin.—25, 


{rs. A. Kennedy. 
} ro Workington, 80, Mrs, B, Steel.—26, 


Mr. T. Harker. ' 

At Marspost, 83, Mr. R. Smith, Sen. 

At Cockermouth, 71, Mr. R. Smith, de- 
servedly regretted.—37, Mr. A. Mack- 
reth, generally respected. = 

At Irthington, at theex q 
years, Mr. Robert Bowman} yeou 
Stanwix, 22, Mr. W. Blaylock, of Car- 
lisle, generally esteemed.—On Bromham 
Common, 62, Miss Ciook.—At Easton 
Bowness, 74, Mr. C. Watson, much and 
deservedly respected.—At St. Bees, 73, 
Mrs. Smith, generally esteemed. 

YORKSHIRE. 

The inhabitants of York within the 
month agreed to petition both Houses of 
Parliament against the practice of prose- 
cuting individuals who may publish disqui- 
sitions tending to impugn the Christian re- 
ligion. 

“Scarborough was recently visited with a 
kind of hurricane. It was first seen to 
commence ata small village near Fals- 
grave; its appearance was like a cloud— 
it passed off the turnpike-road, in a direc- 
tion towards the sea; passed through a 
plantation, and tore up two of the trees; 
then passed on to the sea-shore, and shat- 
tered a machine called a Camera Obscura, 
which was just fitted for exhibition, to 
pieces. It approached the bathing ma- 
chines, and carried about a dozen of 
them into the sea, leaving them destitute of 
their wheels ; then passed into the harbour, 
and cast away two or three of the ships 
which happened to be in the direction, 
taking one against the pier, and ‘crushing. 
two or three cobles nearly to pieces, It 
burst against the end of the pier. 

Murried.] At York, G. Pigou, esq. to 
Jane, daughter of the late Rev. R. Smith, 
rector of Marston.— William Catgutt, of 
York, to Eliza Rountree, of Scarborough, 
both of the Society of Friends.—Mr. J. 
Ashton, to Mrs. S. Walker, both of Hall. 
—Mr. J. Pickard, to Miss M. Marshall ; 






Mr. J. Smith, to Miss E. Berry; Mr. J. ~ 


Brown, to Mrs. Kershaw’: all of Leeds.— 
Mr. W. T. Bolland, of Leeds, to Miss H. 
Wood, of Wakefield.—Mr. ‘TI. Hiist, of 
Ieeds, to Miss Ainley, of Saddleworth.— 
Mr. B. Thompson, to Miss A. Gilderdate, 
both of Wakefield.—Mr. Peace, to Mrs. 
Dransfield, both of Huddersfield.—Mr, J. 
Aked, of Bradford, to Miss M. Bent, of 
Mytholm.—W. Parkin, esq. of Rotherham, 
to Miss. A. P. Bayley, of Elmley-park, 
' Died.] At Leeds, in Nile-street, 29, 

Irs, M. A. Heppor.—52, Mrs. H. Stirk, 
much respected. —In Woodhouse-lane, 
~o FE. Smith, deservedly lameuted.— 
9 Ridley.—In Branswick-street, Mrs. 

odgson, justly regretted, | 

At Wakefield, Mr. W. Street. 
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At Huddersfield, 66, Mt. R. Batley, 
oN . 

t Knaresborotgh, 81, Mr. Charlés Mar- 
shall.—66, Mr. T. Barr. 

At Bradford, 64, Mr. Outhwaite, 

At Bridlington, W. Holtby, esq. deser- 
vedly regretted. 

At Sandall, 55, George Webster, M.D. 

At Hedon, 79, the Rev. J. Tickell, au- 
thor of the History of Hull.—At Croft, 37, 
Mr. Joseph Munby, regretted.—At Easing- 
wold, 60, Mr. T. Wrightson, generally res- 
pected.—At Cottingham, Mrs. Akester.— 
80, the Rev. Alexander Baynes, vicar of 
Kelham-on-the- Wolds, —At Mill-hill, Mrs. 
Linley.—At Steeton, Mr. J. Asquith. 

, LANCASHIRE, 

A public meeting was lately held at 
Manchester, to take into consideration the 
propriety of establishing an asylum in that 
neighbourhood for deaf and dumb persons ; 
Sir Oswald Mosley im the chair. The 
meeting was respectably attended, and a 
number ef resolutions appreving of the ob- 
ject was unanimously agreed to. 

Married.| Mr. W. Hickineon, of Lan- 
caster, to Miss E. Winter, of Manehester. 
—Mr. J. Greave, to Miss E. Corns, of 
Market-sfreet ; Mr. W. I. Gregory, to 
Miss S. Wrigley; Mr. T. Shepherd, to 
Miss M. Seott; Mr. G. Newby, to Miss 
A. Hall ; Mr. J. Howard, to Miss E. Pass ; 
Mr. J. Penny, to Miss E, Hurst; MreJ.S. 
Dodge, to Miss A. Royle ; Mr. J. Carbutt 
to Miss M. Linsley ; Mr. T. Hall, to Miss. 
E. Butler: all of Manchester.—Mr, T. 
P, Caudelet, of Manchester, to Miss Sut- 
cliffe, of Holme-house.—Mr. J, Mabbott, 
of Manchester, to Miss A. Nightingale, o 
Pendieton.—Mr. W. Cooper, to Miss J.. 
Pemberton ; Mr. J. Gray, to Miss M. 
Hart; Mr, R.S. Nixon, to Miss M, Hat- 
ton; Mr. T, Wood, to Miss M. Carsen ; 
Mr. J. Dackworth, to Miss Wheatley ;, 
Mr. J. Milne, to Miss S. Ormerod ; Mr. 
R. Higginson, to Miss E, Williams: all of 
Liverpool.—Mr. M. Prior, of Sankey, to 
Mrs, E, Newton, of Warrington.—Mr. J. 
Carlton, to Miss Watson, both of Chorl- 
ton-row.—Mr. J. Berry, to Miss M. Kay, 
both of Worsley.—Mr. J. Heatheote, to 
Miss L. Wordsworth, both of Cheetham. 

Died.| At Mauchester, in King-street, . 
Miss Thorp, suddenly.—33, Mrs, E. Wors- 
ley.—28, Mrs. A. Brownsworth, gene- 
rally and deservedly esteemed.—74, Mrs. 
M. Januey, much aud justly regretted— 
63, Mrs. M‘Gauchin, greatly lamented.— 
In King-street, Miss Thornycroft, of Thor- 
nycroft-hall.— Mis. S. Marsden.—54, Mr. 
Ad. Parkinson, 

At Liverpool, 80, Mrs. Alice Hamer. 
—39, Mrs. 8S. Dickins,—66, Mr. T. Wal- 
thew.—In Duke-street, 74, Mrs. M. Fea- 
ron.—65, Mrs, A. Bryan.—-In Upper Pitt- 
street, Mr. T. Sydebotham.—In Paradise- 
street, 43, Mr, J. Hodgson.—71, Mrs. S. 
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Rigby, of Farmworth.—In Port-laue, @5, 

Mr. Jas. Melling, he was respectable for 

many scientific pursuits, 

| At Denton, Mrs. M. Bond, deservedly 

esteemed. and regretted.—At Westleigh, 

74, Mr. Ackers, generally respected. 
CHESHIRE. | 

A new road from Macclesfield to Bux- 
ton was lately opened. This road opens 
an easy and direct communication from 
Liverpool, through Warrington, Knuts- 
ford, and Macclesfield, to Shefficid, Ches- 
terfield, Hell, Nottingham, and other 
great commercial towns, being nearer by 
many miles; it also opens a like direct 
arid nearer communication from Chester, 
by way of Northwich through Knutsford 
and Macclesfield to the same towns. The 
commercial and agricultural interests of 
the county will also be much benefitted. 

Married.| Mr. Durainville, to Miss 
Levrier; Mr. Bick, to Miss Strephon ; 
Mr. D. Lloyd to Miss Moss; Mr. Jas. H. 
Dickson, to Miss L. Roberts: all of Ches- 
ter.—Mr. G. Gregory, to Miss H. Bram- 
well, hoth of Stockport.—Mr, W. Ashley, 
to Miss A. Williams, both of Nantwich. 
—Mr. W. Earle, of Aldford, to Miss M. 
Leigh, of Wrenbury.—Mr. J. Rowe, to 
Miss Jones, both of Cotton.—Mr. J. Dodd, 
of Brindley-hall, to Miss E. Salmon, 

Died,| At Chester, in Handbridge, 68, 
Mrs, A, Bannister.—In Castle-street, 25, 
Mr. J. Jackson, much respected. 

At Knutsford, Mr, E. Brown, respected. 
—69, Mrs. E. Leigh. 

At Congleton, Miss J. Martin. 

At Heswall, 31, Mr. J. Lawton.—At 
Tabley, Mr. C. Wallace.—At Eaton, Mr. 
J. Holmes.—At Eccleston, Mrs. M. Wil- 
cock, of Chester——-At Frodsham, Mr. S. 
Foden, 

DERBYSHIRE, 

Buxton, the charming watering-place, 
exhibits that lively appearance fot which, 
through many seasons, it has been famed ; 
and which the quality of its waters, the 
salubrity of its air, and the diversified 
means of enjoyment afforded to its visit- 
ors, continue to increase. 

The late Rev. F. Gisborne, of Staveley, 
Derbyshire, lately bequeathed 6726). to 
the Sheffield Infirmary. The Infirmaries 
of Derby and Nottingham are said to have 
received bequests to a similar amount. 

Married.} Mr. Furniss, to Miss A. Smith 
both of Derby.—Mr. W. Wilds, of Derby, 
to Miss Aston, of Birmingham.—Mr, T. 
Pearson, of Derby, to Miss Haines, of Wil- 
lington.—Mr. M. Shepherd, of Derby, to 
Mrs. C, Eggteston, of Milbourn.—M r. C. 
Hewitt, of Chesterfield, to Miss C. Sidney 
of Nottingham.—Mr. W. Jennings, to Miss 
H. Needham, both of Chesterfield.—Mr, 
W. Cobb, of East Retford, to Miss H. 
Brainbridge, of Chesterfield.—Mr. J. Ca. 
Jow, to Miss E. Jackson ; Mr, Bridgen, to 
Mrs. Hallsworth: all of Belper—Mr, J. 
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Clay, Jun. of Shirland, to Miss S, Nuttall, 
of Gedling.—Mr. G. Marshall, of Hol. 
brook, to Miss Oakden, of Little Eaton, 

Died.] At Derby, 73, Mrs. A. Fletcher, 

At Chesterfield; 41, Joseph Grahay 
esq. deservedly lamented. ' 

At Ashbourne, 78, Mrs. Pidcock.—75, 
Mr. R. Buxton.—51, Mr. W. Tomlinson, 
much respected.—The Rev. W. Harding, 
carate of Sawley, deservedly lamented; 
he was unfortnnately drowned while ba. 
thing in the Trent, near Barton.—At Saw. _ 
ley, 39, Mr. T. Smith, much esteemed. 7 
At Hollington, 100, Mr. Henson Morley— 
74, Mrs, Rushton, ee 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

A numerous public meeting, presided 
by the mayor, lately took place at Not- | ~ 
tingham; when it was encrgetically re 
solved to assist the Spanish cause. 

Married.} Mr. R. Dixon, to Miss F, 
Porter; Mr. H. Doubleday, to Miss H. | 
Smith; Mr. J. Hefford, to Miss E. Doft; 
Mr. J. Lees, to Miss M. Martin; Mr. W. 
Blow, to Miss M. Codd; Mr. H. Ren- 
shaw, to Miss C. Langley: all of Notting — 
ham.—Mr. E. Bradley, to Miss M. Crip. — 
well, both of Ruddington.—Mr. S, Shore, 
of Farndon, to Miss M. Grattan, of 
Newark. 

Died.] At Nottingham, in Leng-row, 
Mr. T. Wright.—In Castle-gate, 66, John | ~ 
Elliott, esq. a justice of the peace for ths ~ 4 
county.—In St. Ann’s-street, 65, Mr.5. : 
Newton. 

At West Bridgford, 73, Mr, S. Chap: 
man.—At New Radford, 62, Mrs. E. Letts, 
deservedly lamented. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. ; 

A fine specimen of the.dolphin tribe was 
lately taken in the river Trent, near Gains- 
borough. It was ten feet and a half long, 
five feet in circumference, and weighed up- 
wards of fifty stone. : 

Married.| At Lincoln, Mr. Maplis, to 
Miss M. Lacey, of Lenton.—Mr. J. Howes, 
to Miss Hodges, both of Stamford.—E. 
Braikenbury, esq. of Louth, to Miss 
Child, of Chelmsford.—The Rev. L. Pos. | 7 
nett, of Stamford, to Miss Knight, % | — 
Boston.—Mr. Cook, of Staniford, to Mis |” 
A. Bouncer, of Rempstone. 

Dicd.| At Stamford, 43, Octavian Gra- 
ham Gilchrist ; he was distingnished for his 
literary acquirements, and was a Fellow of 
the Society of Antiquaries, 

LEICESTER AND RUTLAND. 

Married.| Mr. C. Mavius, to Miss H. 
Ireland; Mr. N. Higginson, to Miss E- 
Bowman; Mr. Worrad, to Mrs. Curtis; 
Mr. W. Jordan, of Belgrave-gate, t0 5. 
Paul; Mr. Stableford, to Mrs. Aldridge 
Mr. Sibson, te Miss. J. Holmes: all of 
Leieester.—Mr. W. Iliffe, of Leicester, t 
Miss J. Banester, of Wolverhampton.— 
Mr. W. Hood, of Ashby-de-la-Zouch, to 
Miss J. Oldfield, of Bath.—Mr. R. t 
Gibbs, of Melton Mowbray, to Miss © 
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1825.) The Rev. W. J 

eastall, late of Eaton.—The Rev. W. J. 
or of Burrough, to Miss 8. Tyler, of 
Pickwell. — Mr. J. Geldard, to Miss 
Routh, of Draycott, both of the Society of 
Friends.—Mr. Kenton, to Miss C. Wilkin- 
son, both of Kerby Muxloe, 

Died.] At Leicester, in the Newark, 
Mrs. H. O. Sutton.—24, Mr. J. E. Colt- 
man.--In Hotel-street, 75, Mr. Peet.—In 
the Haymarket, 66, Mrs. Hitchcock.—In 
Northgate-street, Mr. J. Clifton, much re- 
spected.—-88, Mr. A, Cartis. | 

At Loughborough, Mr. 8. Whitby.—Tn, 
Ashby-place. 26, Mr. W. Bryan.—In New- 
row, Mr. Hubbard,—Mr. F. Kirk, sud- 
denly.—72, Mr. W. Capp, deservedly re- 
gretted. . 

At Castle Donington, 66, Mr. Roby, 
deservedly regretted. — 36, Mr. Jos. 
Cooke. 

At Mountsorrel, Mrs. A. Johnson. 

At Hallaton, 56, William Dent, esq.— 
At Sapcote, 56, Mr. Clark.—At Malton, 
Mrs. Manchester. — At Bosworth-park, 
Mrs. Pochin, widow of Col. George 
Pochin,—At Ratby, 76, Mr. R. Dawkin, 
greatly respected. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

A manufacturer has recently discovered 
amethod of employing Prussian blue in 
dyeing silk, &c. so as to procure as perma- 
nent dyes from it as those usually obtained 
from indigo, and with far greater advan- 
tages in respect to the beauty and bril- 
liancy of the colours. ‘Ihe same indivi- 
dual has also effected a very considerable 
improvement in silk throwing, by which, 
in case of ene of the two threads, which 
on being twisted together, breaking, the 
other is instantly cut also, and in a much 
simpler and better manner than hereto- 
fore. An organzine mill, upon the con- 
struction above alluded to, is now working 
in a manufactory at Leek; the saving 
which it effects is no less than from 7s. to 
10s. in the pound, independent of the 
great advantage in regard to room. 

_ Married.) John Garrett, esq. of Staf- 
ford, to Miss C. Webb, of Greevhall.—Mr. 


Yates, to Miss A, Cotton, both of Wol-_ 


verhampton.—Mr, Wilson, of Walsall, to 
Miss M. A. Harris, of Licbfield.—Mr. 
Oakley, to Miss Bath, both of Walsall._— 
Mr. J. Powell, to Miss S. Lowe, of ‘Tong 
Norton.—Mr. W. Moore, of Beech Bank, 
to Miss M. Moore, of Adderley Lodge. 

Died.) At Stafford, 29, Mr. H. Shirley, 
of Salisbury-square, London. 

At Wolverhampton, 23, Mr. F. Ba- 
nester, 

At Walsall, Mrs. A. Nicholls. 

At West Bromwich, 78, Mrs. M. 
Parish, 
At Wordsley, Mrs. 8. Cook.—At Shel- 
on, 69, Mr. G. Ridgeway,—38, Sir John 
Fenton Boughey, bart. m.p. for the 
—— highly esteemed for many virtues, 
4S husband, father, and friend.— William 
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Shepherd Kinnersley, esq. M.P. for New- 
castle-under-Lyne. 
WARWICESHIRE. 

A numerous body of reformers of Bir- 
mingham and neighbourhood lately gave a 
grand dinner to Mr. Henry Haunt. Mr. 
Edmonds, in the absence of Sir Charles 
Wolseley, was in the chair. Several ex- 
cellent speeches were given, and unanimity 
prevailed. 

Married.| Mr. H. Edwards, to Miss A. ° 
F. Chapman, of High-street; Mr. F. 
Cooper, to Miss Joyce; the Rev. Mr. 
Caddy, to Miss E, Dixon, of Summer- 
row : all of Birmingham.—Mr. G. Butler, 
of Birmingham, to Miss Donkin, ef New- 
castle-upon-Tyne.—Mr. Goodwin, of Bir- 
mingham, to Miss M. Haughton, of Lich- 
field.— Mr. E, Everitt, of Birmingham, to 
Miss H. Parkes, of Shrewsbury.—Mr. W. 
Shaw, of Netherend, to Miss M. Shaw, of 
Brierley-hill—Mr. J. Frost, of Summere 
hill, to Miss M. Timimins, of Priory-place, 
Edgbaston. 

Died.] At Warwick, 29, Miss Mary 
Smyth. 

At Birmingham, in Hospital-street, 39, 
Mrs. Betts.—In the High-street, 27, Mrs. 
E. Burbidge.—In Caroline-street, 18, 
Miss E. Cocks.—19, Miss H. Walford.— 
At Islington, in St, Martin’s-street, 54, 
Mrs. E. Davis.—In Caroline-street, 72, 
Mr. W. Haywood, regretted.—In Cole- 
more-row, 84, Mrs. Mary Thomason, gene- 
raly and deservedly lamented.—In War- 
wick-street, Deritend, 29, Mr. W. Bolt, 
greatly and justly esteemed.—In Edmund- 
street, 45, Mrs. E. Payton.—74, Mrs, A. 
Harrison. 

At Coventry, 79, Mr. Jos. Millbourne. 

At Islington, 78, Mr. W. Pagett.—At 
Michley-cottage, 79, Mrs. Hinton.—At 
Whichtord, 67, the. Rev. J. Yeomans, rec- 
tor and chaplain to the Life Guards, 

SHROPSHIRE, 

The Union coach, from Shrewsbury 
through Birmingham to London, was lately 
robbed ef a carpet bag, containing a paper 
parcel, directed to Messrs, Masterman and 
Co. London, in which were 500 proyincial 
11. notes, payable in London; one 35l. 
Bank post-bill, unaccepted, No. 8599; 
thirty-six pensioners’ receipts, and sundry 
other property. 

At the late Shrewsbury fair, the Market 
Hail was very full of wool :—Coarse from 
7s. 6d. to 12s. per stone; fleece wool from 
18s, to 21s. per stone; lamb’s weol fiom 
11d. to15d per Ib. 

Married.} Mr. T. Henney, to Miss J. 
Roberts; Mr. Lewis, to Miss M. Powell: 
all of Shrewsbury.—Mr. T. Courts, to 
Miss M, A. Davies, both of Whitchurch.— 


‘Mr. J. Gough, of Bishop’s Castle, to Miss 


Edwards, of Brocton,—Mr. E. Minton, of 
Knighton, to Miss Lloyd, of Bishop's 
Castle.—Mr. ‘Teague, to Miss'Turner, both 
of Knighton,.—Mr. T. Nicholas, of Selatyn, 
to 
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9 Miss S. Jones, of the Vron.—Mr. J. 
Julies, of Snailbeach, to Miss M. Garbeld, 
f Pontisbury. 
. Died.] At Ludlow, 80, Mrs, Alice 
Harden. 

At Whitchurch, Mrs, Churton. 

At Bridgnorth, at an advanced age, 
Mrs. B. Hazlewood,—Mrs. Talbot, wife of 
Thos. F. T. esq. 

At Much Wenlock, 92, Miss M. Richards, 
justly esteemed and regretted. 

At Mose, at an advanced age, Mrs. 
Clare.—At Fens Wood, Mr. J. Dudileston. 
—At Wenlock Abbey, 63, Mr, Pitt.—At 
Castle-house, Oswestry, the Rev. Josiah 
Venables, m.A. vicar of Harwell, Bucks, 
and curate of Morton-chapel. 


WORCESTERSHIRE, 

At these assizes two prisoners, for sheep- 
stealing, received sentence of death ; three 
to seyen years’ transportion, eleven to be 
imprisoned, and ten were acquitted. 

Married.| Mr. R. Padmore, to Miss E. 
Jones, both of Worcester.—Mr. D. Lundie, 
of Foregate-street, Worcester, to Miss E, 
Humphrys, of Nailsworth.—Mr. J. Palmer, 
of Worcester, to Miss J. Walker, of 
Blackmore-park.—Mr, R. Martineau, of 
Dudley, to Miss J, $mith, of Edgbaston, 
—Mr. T. Mumford, to Mrs, Hollings- 
worth, both of Pensax, 

Dicd,| At Powick, C, Batham, m.p. 


HEREFORDSHIRE. 
- Ma ried.) Mr, Fras. Woodhouse, to Miss 
F. Caldwall, of Leominster.—Mr, Abley, 
of Leominster, to. Miss 8. George, of 
U pton-upon-Severn.—Mr. H. Bibbs, of the 
Hall-house, Ledbury, to Miss E, Fawk, of 
the Flights, 

Died.| At Hereford, 80, Mrs, Williams, 
widow of William W. esq. of Brecon. - 

At Leominster, Mr. Robt. Trotter. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE AND MONMOUTH. 


Married.} Mr. W. Harper, of Glouces- 
ter, to Miss Byron, of Bradford.—Mr. 
Jas. Case, of Gloucester, to Miss A. J. 
Curtis, of Bristol.—Mr. J. Martin, to Miss 
E. Woodman, of Gloucester-lane ; Mr. H. 
Carter, to Miss L. Naish; all of Bristol.— 
Mr. W, Luton, of Bristol, to Miss E. Par- 
sons, of Yatton.—James Webb, of Bristol, 
to Miss E. Heywood, of Devizes —Mr., J. 
F. Hewlett, of Bristol, to Miss A. C. 
Hugo, late of Wolborongh. 

Died.} At Gloucester, in College-court, 
61, Mr. Hale.—In St. Aldate’s, 79, Mr. 
W. Clayton, greatly respected. 

At Bristol, 82, Mr. J. Haynes, deser- 
vedly respected.—In her 100th year, Mrs, 
June Smyth Julius—Miss E. M. Vickery, 


—Mrs, F. F, Cook.—O Ai or: 
Mrs, Weir. a Awentons, 


At Civencester, 56, Mr. W. Date, deser- 
vedly regretted. 
At Monmouth, at an ady: 
anced age 
Mrs. Callendar.—1n Monk-street, = 
John Pearce, esq. desetvedly regretted. 
1 
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OXFORDSHIRE. 
At the Oxford Assizes, four 


life, and thirteen to imprisonment, 

Married,] The Rev. Wm, lones Baker 
rector of Lower Heyford, to. Miss p 
Payne, of the High-street, Oxford.—J, p. 
Birkhead, esq. of Watlington, to Miss B, 
Hill, of Sutton.—Mr. W. Looseley, of 
Loug Brendin, to Miss E. Walker, of 
Fleet-street, London.—Mr. Jas. Osborn, 
to Miss M. A. Harper, both of Yarnston, 
—Mr. Jas. Wright, to Miss Nobes, both 
of Curbridge. 

Died.| At Oxford, in St. Giles’s, Mn, 
S. Taylor.—80, John Grosvenor, esq, an 
eminent and highly esteemed Surgeon, and 
one of the proprietors of the Oxford Journal, 
—69, Mr. Brocklesly, deservedly lamented, 
—65, Mr. Hardiman.—75, Mrs. Carter, 
much regretted. — In Queen-street, 54, 
Mrs. Curtis, generally lamented, 


At Longworth, 74, Mr. R. Smith, for 7 


merly of Faringdon, deservedly regretted, 


~At Tetsworth, 72, Mr. W. Hawkins, 
much respected, 


BUCKINGHAM AND EPERKSHIRE. 


Ur prisoners | 
were sentenced to transportation, two for 


Frozley-lodge, Bucks, the beautiful seat | 


of P. R. Wingrove, esq. was lately burnt 
to the ground, It was elegantly furnished, 
and contained a valuable library. 

Married.] Mr. Woodrow, of Reading, 
to Miss G. A. Farring, of Bath.—Mr. 
Sawyer, of Clewer Gicen, to Miss Milks, 
of Old Windsor.—Lieut. Gardiner, 8.5, 
of Whitechurch, to Miss Jutia Reade, of 
Ipsden-house. 

Died.} At Windsor, Lient. Col. J. W. 
Beatley, c.n. Major in the Fusileers.— 
71, Mrs. North.—72, Mrs. Webb. 

At Aversham, Mrs, A. Moody. 

At Winslow, Miss M. Burnham.—At 
Langley-park, Miss Louisa Harvey.—aAt 
Penn, 94, Mr. E. Grove, much and de- 
servedly respected. 


HERTFORDSHIRE AND BEDFORDSHIRE. 

The election took place, within the 
month, of a Member for Hertford, 
in the room of Lord Chanborne, now 
Marquis of Salisbury. There were 
two candidates, Thomas Slingsby Du> 
combe, esq. of Duncombe Hall, Yorkshure, 
and Thomas Byron, esq. of Bayford. 
The show of hands was in favour of Mr. 
Duncombe; but, a poll having beev 
granted, the foilowing day he declined 
the contest, 

The inhabitants of Danstable, Lutos, 
and Leighton Buzzard, lately petitioned 
the House of Commons, for protectia 
against the importation of foreign straw 
plat. The petition from the last place 
had 8000 signatures. 

Mayried.] Mr.'T. Gutteridge, of Walker- 
place, to Miss M. Hilton, of Watford.— 
fhe Rev. J. Walker, to Miss E. Brow? 
both of Haiold.—W. Fowler, e5q- ” 
Miss M. A. Merry, of Baldock. 


Died. 
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1823] 
Died.] At Bedford, 100, Mr. John 
‘hitchousé. 

Wa Hitchin, 72, Timothy Bristow, esq. 
At Hockliffe, Eleanor, wife of the 

Rev. John Robinson. —At Surkett, 80, 

Mr. R. Cotching. ) 

NORTHAM PTONSHIRE, ; 

At the late Northampton assizes, eight 
criminals received sentence of death, but 
were reprieved. ‘Ten were sentenced to 

n years’ transportation, 

Married.) Mr. Gulliver, of Thornby- 

lodge, to Miss A. Cowdell, of Rughy.— 

Mr. S. Root, of the Grange, to Miss A. 

Goodman, of Williamscote.—Mr. M. H., 

Croft, to Miss M. A. Aveling, of Whit- 

tlesea. 

Died.] At Fotheringhay, 20, Miss H. 
Bradshaw.—At Bilsworth, 86, Mr. C, 
Gudgeon. — At Brampton, 84, Mr. J. 
Cooke.—At Otley, Miss M. Ward, sud- 
denly. 


_ CAMBRIDGE AND BUNTINGDON. 

The annual prizes of 15 guineas each, 
given by the Representatives in Parlia- 
ment of Cambridge for the best disser- 
tations in Latin prose, have been adjudged 
as follows :—SENIOR BACHELORS: Que- 
num sunt Ecclesie Legilus Stabilite Bene- 
ficia, ef Qua Ratione maximé Promovenda? 
Alfred Olivant, B.A. Trinity College.— 
No second prize adjudged. — MIDDLE 
BacHELors: Qui Fructus Historie Eccle- 
siastic@ Studiosis percipiendi sunt? Charles 
Edw. Kennaway, B.A. of St. John’s Col- 
lege; and G. Long, B.A- Trinity College. 

The Porson prize for the best translation 
of a passage from Shakspeare into Greek 
verse, is adjudged to Benjamin Fall 
Kennedy, of St. John’s College. Subject, 
Henry VIIT., Act 5, Scene 6; beginning 
with “This Royal Infant,” and ending 
with “ And so stand fix’d.” 

Married.) Mr. J. Feaks, jun. of Cam- 
bridge, to Miss M. A. Poland, of Oxford- 
street, London.—Mr. J. Hilton, of Ste- 
venage, to Miss. M. A. Jepps, of Bar- 


rington.—Mr. Jas. Smith, of Elsworth, to~ 


Miss M. Payne, of Toft. 

Died.} At Cambridge, Mr. Unwin. 
21, Mr. Chas. Shedd.—22, Mr. D. Race. 
—In Regent-street, Mrs. Henniker, wife 
of the Rev. A. B. H. 

At Little Abingdon, 58, Mrs. S, Hyson. 
—At Balsham, Mrs, E. Brown, suddenly. 
~—At Paxton-place, Mrs, Standly, widow 
of H. P. S., esq. 

NORFOLK. 

A public meeting was lately held at 
Norwich, when it was resolved to use 
Sirenuous exertions to assist the Consti- 
tutional Spaniards. 

Married.) Mr. J. Minister, to Miss R. 
Chapman, both of Yarmouth. — Mr. J. 
Fuller, of Torrington, St. John’s, to Miss 
H. Haigh, of Halifax, 

d.} At Norwich, in St. George’s, 
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Colegate, 27, Mrs. A, Homer, deservedly 
famented.—In St. Andrew's, 48, Mrs, D. 
Bagge.—Iu Bethel-street, 21, Miss E. 
Hayes.—In St. Giles’, 65, Eleanor, widow 
of the Rev. Marm. Ward, of Truncop. 

At Yarmouth, 98, Mr. T. Woolby.—79, 
Mr. M. Gouch.—49, Mrs. M. Marston.— 
45, Mr. Palmer Snell. 

At Thetford, 71, Mrs, A. Scott.—69, 
Shelford Bedwell, esqg.—66, Mr. G. B. 
Burrell, well known as an autiquary. 

At Lynn, Mrs, Baker, widow of Samuel 
Baker, esq.—49, Mrs. §. Dickinson. 

SUFFOLK. 

Married.] Mr. C. Cork, to Miss Cooper, 
both of Sudbury. — J. Gurdon, esq. of 
Assington-hall, to Miss B. A. Lambard, 
of Seven Oaks.—Mr. C. F. Shepherd, of 
Belsbead, to Miss Clarke, of Taltingsten- 
hall.~-Mr. E. Bigg, to Miss Walton, both 
of Ixworth. 

Died.] At Bury, 69, Mrs. Brickwood,— 
In Crownestreet, 21, Mrs. M, Adkin.— 
54, Mr. Wicks. 

At Ipswich, 66, Mr. Robt. Fitch, deser- 
vedly esteemed and regretted, 

At Woodbridge, Miss J. Baxter, sud- 
denly. 

At Sunbury, 76, Mr. J. King. 

At Blundeston Parsonage, at an ad- 
vanced age, Mrs. FE. ‘Viiurtle.—At Nay- 
land, 53, Mrs. Potter.—At Woolpit, 77, 
Mr. J. Bumpstead.—At Freston, 68, Mr. 
Cutting.—At Walsham-le-Willows, 71, Mr. 
C, Rogers, deservedly lamented. 


ESSEX. 

A meeting was lately held at Colchester, 
Sir Henry Smyth, Bart. in the Chair, when 
a Botanical and Horticultural Association, 
was formed, entitled ‘* The Colchester 
and Essex Botanical and Horticultural 
Society.” 

Married.] Mr. F. Lewis, of Magdalen- 
street, Colchester, to Miss Strutt, of 
Higham.—Mr. D. Copsey, of Mount- 
house, Braintree, to Miss S. Chandler, of 
Tyringham-cum-Felgrove.—Mr, R. Stokes, 
to’ Miss E, Shadrack, both of Chipping 
Ongar.— The Rev. W. Wright, of Witham, 
to Miss Georgiana Aberdeen, of Honiton. 

Died.} At Colchester, 52, Mr. F. 
Brightwell. 

At Newport, Mrs. Sutton, suddenly. 

At Ridgewell, 78, Mr. J. Cock.—At 
Boxted, R. W. Townsend, esq.— At 
Hocking, 32, Mr. S. ‘Thornton.—At Had- 
leigh, 45, Mrs. E. Higham, deservedly 
respected.—At Wetherfield, 35, Mr. S. 
Linsell, lamented.—At Witham, 74, Mrs, 

KENT. 

Married.] Mr. D. Sedgwick, to Miss M. 
A. Piper; Mr. R. Hogwood, to Mrs. A. 
Marshall: all of Canterbury.—Mr. J. 
Smith, to Miss A. Forth; Mr. J. Grabble, 
to Miss A. Griggs: all of Deal.—-Mr. W. 
Craudale, of Matdatene, to Miss S, Pearne, 

of 
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of Charlton.—Mr. R. Reaks, of Sandwich, 
tu Miss M. Belsey, of Temple. 

Died.] At Canterbury, in Grove-lane, 
93, Mrs. Wood.—48, Mrs. H. Headdey. 

At Deal, 32, Miss S. Terry. 

At Chatham, in Best-street, 45, Mrs. 
Scott. seailian 

At Margate, 59, Mr. J. Dickins.— 80, 
Mrs. Bateman, widow of Capt. Nathaniel 
B. R.N. 

At Goudhurst, 81, Mr. Scott.—At Dart- 
ford, Mrs. Bullock.—At Ashtord, 19, Miss 
Ss. M. E. Elliott.—At Smeeth, the Rev. 
D. Ball, cu.n. deservedly lamented. 

SUSSEX, 

A respectable public meeting lately 
took place at Brighton; J. M. Cripps, esq. 
in the chair. The following excellent re- 
solution was among the number unani- 
mously agreed to:—* That, disclaiming 
every motive of party politics, they con- 
sider the war to have assumed on the part 
of the Turks those: features of externi- 
nating barbarity, which call upon them, as 
men and Christians, to lend the helping 
hand to their Greek brethren, and inter. 
pose, as far as in them lies, to secure to 
them the independence they have already 
in a measure conquered tn the land of 
their forefathers,” 

Worthing has been filled with the best 
company within the month; the hotels 
and libraries well frequented, and the pro- 
mienades visited by elegant assemblages, 

Married.) ‘The Rev. G. Bliss, to Miss 
E. B. Hack, both of Chichester.—Mr. R. 
Smith, of Chichester, to Miss Pink, of 
Hombledon.—Mr. Kennard, of Uckfield, 
to Miss Hicks, of Black Lion-street, 
Brighton.—The Rev. F. Acton, to Miss 
Smith, both of Lewes.—Mr. C. Wills, to 
Miss Stovald, of Bosham.—Mr.T. F. Ball, 
of Ditebling, to Miss Dennett, of Wood- 
mancote, 

Died.| At Chichester, in the Pallant, 
W. Jolnson, esq. 

At Brighton, 85, Mrs. Jackson.—In 
George-street, Mr. Martin, much respect- 
ed.— Mr. T. Buckwell.—At an advanced 
age, S. Rollison, esq. 

At Lewes, Mr. Norman. 

At Arundel, Joseph Coote, esq. 

HAMPSHIRE, 

At the late Wiltshire assizes, there were 
nine capital convicts, but one only was 
sentenced to death. 

At the late annnal election at Win- 
chester-college, the gold medals were 
awarded to Mr, Henry Davison, for Latin 
prose, “ Virorwm illustrium mixisna queque 
cilia slatim in cculos hominum incurrunt -” 
and Mr. Hugh Seymour Tremenveere. for 
English verse, “ihe Death of Lady Sdee 
Grey.” The silver medals were obtained 
by Mr. H. Le Mesurier, “ Hannibatis ad 
Seyponcm de Pace vratio ;” and Mr. James 
Coiry Conuellan, “ Titus Quinctius to the 





(Aug. 1, 
Romans, when the Aqui and Volsci were 
ravaging their territory to the gates of th, 
city.” 

A commercial news-room has beep 
lately opened in Portsmouth. . 

Married.] Mr. J. Wellinott, to Miss A, 
Hill; Mr. Drury, to Miss Davison, .of 
Kingsland-place: all of Sonthampton— 
Mr. Harvey, to Miss Hunt, both of Ports 
mouth.—Mr, W. White, of Portsea, to 
Miss White, of Sonthampton.—Mr, J, 
Thorpe, of Portsea, to Miss M. Kingswell, 
of Portsmouth.—Mr. J. Roberts, of Wim. 
bourne, to Miss M. A. Best, of Ilford.— 


Mr. Jerman, to Mrs. Newman, both of | 


Fareham. 


Died.| At Southampton, 57, Mr, J. 


& 
Boll, deservedly lamented.—Mrs. Shayer, 


lamented.—Mrs. E. Minns, 

At Winchester, in the High-street, Miss 
Toomer, late of Sonthampton.—77, Mr. 
W eekes.—83, Miss Sophia Lipscomb. 

At Portsmouth, 99, Mr. Meredith.—4i, 
Mr. W..P. Reade, deservedly lamented, 

At Portsea, in Amelia-row, 54, Mr. T. 
Hendy, mueh and deservedly regretted.— 
Lieut. J. Maxfield, R.w. 

At Southsea, 20, Miss M. Maude.—?4, 
Mrs. C. Clarke, of Wellesbourn. 

At Lymington, Francis Soane, esq.— 
Miss Elizabeth Beckley. 

At Newport, 19, Miss Chiverton.—65, 
Mr. Jer. Self.—Mr. R. M. Knight. 

The Rev. T. Butler, B.p. rector of West 
Tisted, and vicar of Worldhaw.—At West- 
over Farm, Mrs. Hamby, regretted.—At 
Berry Lodge, Maria, widow of Robert 
Burrow, esq. of Starbro’ Castle, Surrey. « 

WILTSHIRE. ; 

At the late Wilts assizes, sentence of 
death was passed on four prisoners, bat 
only one of them was left for execution, 
viz, Jonathan Cook, a quack doctor, for 
rape. 

Married.] Me. T. Moors, of Mere, to 
Miss P. Tabor, of Silton.—Mr. R. Essingy 
ion, of Pottern, to Miss A. Wells, of At 
dington —Mr. E. A. Nicholson, of Barford 
St. Martin, to Miss L, Barnes, of 5tur 
minster Marshall. 

Died.] At Trowbridge, 35, Mr. W: 
Spragg. 

At Marlborough, Mr. W. Sharps, ™ 
gretted, 

At Bradford, 54, Mr. W. Munday. 

At Calne, 40, Mr. J. G. Button. 

The Rev. W. White, rector of Teffont. 

At Purton, 26 and 19, Misses Eliza and 
Maria Kinnott. 

SOMERSETSHUIRE. 

Married.] Capt. H. Ravenhill, to Miss 


M. Webb, of the Orange-grove, both of 
-Bath.—Mr. W. Davey, of Bath, to Miss 


H. Davis, of Lawrence-hill, Bristol. —Mr- 
Lowel, of Bath, to Miss L, Bayntun, © 
Bromham, — At Bathwick-church, Mr. 
Williams, to Mrs, Andrews, of Br 
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_—Mr. Leaker, of Taunton, to Miss 
ire asananti of North-town.—Mr. pe 
Hayball, of Chard, to Miss J. Cozens, 0 
Charmouth.—Mr. S. Hagley, to Miss S. 
Hayley, both of Frome. — John Elliott 
Winsloe, esq. of _Manor-house, Seaton, to 
Mrs. Williams, of Gloucester. 

Died.] At Bath, Mary, widow of Major 
John Charles Ker.—Mrs. Mackenzie, 
widow of Alexander M. esq. writer to the 
Sienet. —In Pierrepont-street, Martha, 
wife of Harry Gibbs, esq. late of Ports- 
mouth.—George Austin, esq. of Newbury. 
_In Horse-street, 89, Mr. Tucker.—71, 
Mr. W. Demizong.—Escourt Creswell, 
ésq. of Pinckney-house, Wilts, &c. 

At Frome, Mr. S. Allen, deservedly re- 
gretted.—21, Miss J. Allen. 

At Wells, Mr. E. Chiffence. 

At Taunton, 97, Mrs. Seaman.—James 
Stowey, esq. 

: At yrs Mrs. Milton.—Eliza, 
wife of R. Woodland, esq. banker. 

At Axbridge, Rachael, wife of P. Fry, 
esq.—At Bathford, Mr. T. Wilton, late of 
Box.—At Chipping Sodbury, Mr. E. Hall. 
—78, Mr. S. Isaac.--At Hailabrow, Mrs, 
Bath, greatly regretted. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

Married.] Mr. P. Woolcett, of Sher- 
borne, to Miss Matthews, of Chetnole.— 
Mr. J. S. Miller, of Poole, to Miss M. A. 
Day, of Bristol.—Mr. F. Standerwick, of 
Bourton, to Miss Dart, of Ditcheat.—Mr. 
W. W. Cribb, of Corfe-castle, to Miss E. 
Wills, of Salisbury. 


Died.| At Dorchester, Mr. H. Swan. 


At Poole, 92, Peter Jolliffe, esq. 
alderman. 

At Sherborne, Mrs. M. Bower. 

At Highbury-cottage, near Poole, 57, 
Mrs. J. Moore, late of City-road, London. 
—At Allington-farm, 26, Mrs. Major. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

It is in contemplation to construct a 
chain or suspension bridge across the 
Tamar, at Saltash, near Plymouth. 

A public meeting- was-dately -held at 
Tiverton; Colonel Pell in the chair. It 
was resolved tw raise subscriptions to assist 
the Spaniards, 

Muried.] John Carew, esq. of Exeter, 
to Miss Maria Dickenson, of Tiverton.— 
Mr. W. Terry, of Ashburton, to Miss F. 
Mudge, of Lindridge-hall.—Mr. Boad, of 
Starcross, to Miss Quicke, of Exeter. 
Mr. T. Pearce, of Sticklepath, to Miss 
Wall, of Tavistock.—Mr. J. Hutchings, of 
Exwell, to Miss S. Rowe, of Exminster. 
__Died.] At Exeter, 42, Mr. J. Street.— 
‘7,Mr.G. Rhodes.—On Fore-street hill, 
96, Mr. R. Strong, suddenly.—66, Mr. 
~imes Brown, generally respected.—At 
Templar's-lodge, on the Haven banks, 

‘homas Henry Harbin, esq. late of Cor- 
sica-hall, Sussex, 


At Plymouth, in St. James’s-street, Mr. 
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Honey, suddenly.—Mr. G. Hancock.— 
In Hampton-buildings, 56, Mr. Basker- 
ville, generally esteemed and regretted.— 
In Tin-street, 95, Mrs. Kroger, widow of 
F. K, esq. Danish consul at this port. 

At Dartmonth, Mrs. Jones, wife of Capt. 
J.—Henry Joseph Oldsworth, esq. 

At Woodcockshays, Halberton, 73, Ed- 
ward Cross, esq.—At Sowton-parsonage, 
46, Mrs. Moore, widow ot the Rev. G. M. 

CORNWALL, : 

Married.] J.W. Beckeiley, esq. to Miss 
FE. Beard, both of Penzance.—Mr. ‘T. 
Oliver, of Padstow, to Miss J. Taylor, of 
Camelford.—Robert Grigg, esq. of East 
Looe, to Miss C. Grigg, of Bodbrane.— 
Mr. W. Tyack, of Marazion, to Miss Ste- 
phens, of Galval. 

Died.] At-Falmouth, Capt. Elphinstone, 
of the Manchester packet.—In Lemon- 
street, Mrs. Bass, widow of Capt. B. R.N. 

At Traro, Thomas Warren, esq. lieut.- 
colonel of the Pendennis Artillery Lecal 
Militia. | 

At St. Michacl’s Mount, 67, Mr. W. 
Jago.—At Mevagissv, Mrs. S. Jago. 

WALES. 

A lamentable eatastrophe lately occur- 
red at Swansea. ‘The passage-boat which 
plivs across the river had taken im thirty’ 
persons, who had just left a place of divine 
worship, and were proceeding to Britton 
Ferry. A gust of wind occasioned the 
upsetting of the boat, and out of the thirty 
only eighteen were saved, 

Married.] The Rev. James Thomas, of 
Haverfordwest, to Miss Maria Gillam, of. 
Bristol.—Mr. S. Thomas, of Aberystwith, 
to Miss E, Jones, of Ffoespompren, Car- 
diganshire.—William Beaumand, esq. of 
Vronend, to Miss Sarah Maria Roberts, 
of Pyecorner-honse, Radnorshire —Evan 
Griffiths, esq. of Clynioch, to Miss Jane 
Walters, of Cyven, Glamorganshire. 

Died.] At Swansea, Mrs. Murray, wife 
of John M, mM.p. 

At Haverfordwest, 27, Mr. J. Mathias. 


_—Miss Hester Skyrme. 


At Brecon, 53, Miss Maybery. 

At the Castle, in Builth, Johu Marma- 
duke Cooper, esq.—At Hescomb, sear 
Fishguard, the Rev. David: Evans, M.a. 
—At Haken, near Milford, 57, David 
Bowen, esq. 

SCOTLAND. . 

Married.] Vhe Rev. Alexander Mae- 
pherson, of Golspie, Sutherlandshire, to 
Miss Agnes Young, of Edinburgh,—At 
Edinburgh, Josiah Nishet, esq. of the Ma- 
dras civil service, to Rachael, danghter of 
Sir John Majoribanks, batt. of Lees Ber- 
wick.—D. K. Sandford, esq. of Glasgow, 
to Cecilia, only daughter of the late Ro-~ 
bert Chernock, esq. 

Died.| At Edinburgh, W. Farquharson, | 
m.D.—On Fountain-bridge, Mr, J. Caw. 

At Hamilton, Thomas Paterson, oe 
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late paymaster to the 22d regt. of foot.— 
In West Lothian, Colonel Gillon, of 
Wallhouse. 

IRELAND. 


Married.] In Dublin, Waller O'Grady. 
esq. barrister, to the Hon. Miss Massey. 
—G. H. Richards, esq. of the Grange, 
county of Wexford, to Miss D. A. Moore, 
of Moore’s Fort, county Tipperary. 

Dicd.] At Dublin, Jos. Jameson, esq. 
one of the barons of the Irish Exchequer, 
and father of the Irish bar. 

At Lonth-hall, county Louth, Thomas 
Lord Louth. He was one of those few 
meritorious Irish landlords who resided 
upon his estates, giving employment and 
support to his tenantry. 


DEATHS ABROAD, 


At Serampore, in Bengal, of the cholera 
morbus, the Rev. W. Ward, a zealous Bap- 
tist missionary, who for some years has 
devoted himself to the translation of the 
New Tesiament into the Oriental lan- 
guage; but with how little effect or skill is 
shown by the Abbé Dubois. It appeared, 
prima facie, exceedingly strange that fo- 
reigners should master so suddenly so many 
tongues; but it is evident that, as they 
were not mastered, the translations would 
be ludicrous, offensive, and, therefore, 
worse than useless. How absurd it would 
be, if some learned pundits were to come 
to England, and affect to translate imto 
Faglish some of the sacred books of the 
Brahmins. In the murders they would 
commit on the English idiom, they would 
murder common sense, and render the sa- 
cred volumes objects of profane ridicule, 
We refer our readers to the Abbé Dubois, 
and to our Supplement. 

At Stockholm, Baron Samuel Gustavus 
Hermelin, born in that cityin 1744. ‘The 
employment to which he devoted his time 
and studies was that of superintending the 
mines and mining establishments, first 
visiting the principal works in Sweden for 
that purpose. He afterwards undertook 
journeys into Germany and France, and 
made a voyage to the American United 
States, being also charged with a political 
mission from the Swedish government to 
the president. On his return from Ame- 
rica, he made the tour of England about 
the end of 4784, These excursions in- 
spired him with an ardent ambition to 
improve the geography and statistics of 
his native country, which he considered 
as less perfect than those of other coun- 
tries. After many surveys undertaken at 
his own expence, he was enabled to cor- 









rect the chart of Westro-Bothnia, an 
Lapland ; this was the commencement of 
vast geographical undertaking, to which 
he applied fifteen years of his life, and no 
small part of his fortune. After the 
publication of these first charts, his 
niary means being exhausted, he wa 
obliged to relinquish to a company the 
sequel of his labours, which he still conti. 
nued, however, to direct, so as eventual! 
to complete an entire Atlas of Sweden, 
In the course of those enquiries which the 
construction of his maps rendered neces. 
sary, he had occasion to observe the 
poverty of the inhabitants in the north, 
and he projected plans for working the 
numerous iron-mines. Three forges were 
established in Bothnia, roads were made, 
communications facilitated, workmen in. 
vited, and habitations and points of cult. 
vation raised. All these anteliorations 
were at the charge of M. Hermelin, but 
they were not seconded. Accidental ob- 
structions arose, the resources of this sci- 
entifie philanthropist were again ee. 
hausted, and his property herein acqnired 
fell into other hands. The only indemnif. 
cation which he received was a medal, 
struck by the College of Nobles, bearing 
this legend; * Presented to Hermelin by 
his fellow-citizens and friends, for his 
illustration of onr conntry, and for 
pling its desert places.” In 1771, the Aca. 
demy of Sciences of Stockholm admitted 
him a member ; and, in him, made an at- 
quisition doubly advantageous, as he was 
ever ready to co-operate with his taleuts 
and fortune in promoting useful under- 
takings. In 1815, he quitted the admi- 
nistration of the mines, after fifty-fonr 


years employed in it of active service. ; 
He was, however, authorized to retain the 
salary, and the States added to it a pension | 


of 1000 rix dollars, On the 4th of Mas 
1820, he was suddenly arrested by death, 
to the regret of his country, his friends, 
and the sciences. His works are mostly 


contained in the Memoirs of the Academy. 


of Stockholm. The titles of those that 
have been printed, separately, are as fol- 
lows :—1. On the Meiting and Casting ot 
Copper Minerals. 2. On the Use to be 
made of the Stones furnished by the 
Swedish Quarries. 3. On the Resources 
of the different Provinces of Swedev. 4+ 
Tables of the Population and Industry of 
Westro-Bothnia. 5. A Mineralogical 
Description of Lapland and Westr0- 
Rothuia; and 6. Mineralogical 
tl.c Southern Provinces of Sweden. 
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